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BUOKS IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A TASTE FOR READING. 


BY T (ARTYS 

W I toy a tas i i me in stead under every variety 

s and erfulness to me during life 

‘ eve ing ght go amiss, and the world frown 

MA at f reading Give @ man this taste and the means 

1aking him a happy man, unless, in- 

MOst pe selection of books. You place him 

every per f history; with the wisest, the 

\ t s! 1¢ purest characters who have adorned 

t You nadenizen of all nations, a contemporary of all ages 
Tr “ 


Str Jou~n Herscue 


‘Tue desire for knowledge is inherent in the very nature of 
man, and constitutes a distinctive attribute of his intellectual 
being. It manifests itself in early infancy, in the ten thousand 
questions prompted by the desire of the unfolding mind to under- 
stand some of the wonders by which it finds itself surrounded— 
questions often relating to the most abstruse subjects, and which 
require more than the wisdom of a Solon t6 answer them satis- 
factorily. ‘The mother of the celebrated Blaise Pascal, when in 
his precocious childhood he was constantly asking her for infor- 
mation on various subjects, was accustomed to reply, “ My son, 
read, and you will know.” Finding it impossible to acquire the 
knowledge for which he thirsted in any other way, the child ap- 
plied himself diligently to his books, and became ultimately not 
only one of the ripest scholars, but one of the best men France 
has ever produced. Were the questions of children always met 
on the part of parents, with a reply equally kind and judicious, a 
aste for reading might be formed in early childhood which would 
lead to the happiest results. But, unfortunately, too many really 
good people, far from sympathizing with the thirst for knowledge 
manifested by their children, consider the time and money spent 
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in reading or purchasing books, as in reality thrown away. Hav- 
ing no personal experience of the benefitsto be derived from these 
silent teachers, they regard them as useless and expensive luxu 
ries, not at all suitable to those who have to make their way in 
the world by their own exertions. “Tis all very well for the 
rich.” said a father once to an individual who was urging him to 
purchase books for his family, or at least to take a paper or mag 
azine for them; “’tis very well for the rich, they can afford 
such things ; but my children must work for a living, and what 
do they want of books or papers ?” 

It is this mistaken view of the subject which we seek to coun- 
teract in the present article. We wish to convince such fathers, 
that every dollar expended in the purchase of good books, will be 
returned with tenfold interest, in the blessings conferred through 
their means on the domestic circle. We wish to convince them, 
that in making an appeal in behalf of books, we are not pleading 
for the indulgence of one of those factitious wants which follow 
in the train of refinement, but for the cultivation of a taste the 
purest, most rational, and most ennobling; a taste which, to a 
certain degree, renders its possessor independent of all othe: 
earthly sources of enjoyment. The importance of this taste for 
reading may be proved from various considerations, only a few 
of which, the limits of this article will permit us to adduce. 

It is essential to intelligence and mental culture, since no per- 
son will read much or to any good purpose from any other mo- 
tive than the love of books, and without the knowledge thus 
acquired, the mind will be empty, the judgment immature, and 
all the mental faculties miserably dwarfed and distorted. 

It furnishes, likewise, an exhaustless source of intellectual en- 
joyment and improvement. If the power of speech be wonderful, 
how much more so is that cabalistic process by which the secrets 
of the heart are revealed, words written in solitude and obscurity 
uttered again in lands which the writer may never visit, and 
sounded in the ear of thousands whom his living voice may never 
reach. ‘T’o woman particularly, brought up as she is in compara- 
tive retirement, this source of enjoyment is of great importance. 
Books are often almost her only instructors; nor need she wish 
for others, while through this medium she can visit every clime, 
and become familiar with the wise and good of every age and 
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nation. In our daily intercourse with our fellow-beings, a thou- 
zand circumstances may occur to wound our feelings and disturb 
uur repose; but in the soothing companionship of books, all is 
pure and tranquil happiness, and the mind is stimulated to exer- 
tion at the same time that it is humbled by a salutary sense of 
he limited extent of human attainments. 

{ taste for reading fortifies the heart against the influence of 
ice and vicious habits, by occupying the leisure time which might 
herwise be consumed in idleness, or wasted in fashionable dissi- 

pation, while it furnishes food for thought and rational entertain- 
ment, and thus creates an antagonist influence against the seduc- 
tive brilliancy of worldly and sensual pleasures. It has also a 
direct tendency to elevate the soul above the low enjoyments of 
sense, and to give reason and conscience the ascendency over the 
passions. 

The love of reading essentially aids in the cultivation of virtu- 
ous affections, and draws out the kindest, tenderest, and strong- 
est sympathies of our nature, by attaching us to home—that 
word which has a world of sweetness in its very sound—the 
centre of the purest and most hallowed associations. It makes 
the family circle 

In which e’en grief is half subdued, 


And peace, the halcyon, loves to brood "— 


a circle of intelligence, where thought and sympathy are ex 
hanged and mingled—and where the whole dear group that 
cluster around the domestic fireside, are bound together by those 
countless social affinities, and endearing memories, which cannot 
fail, however widely severed they may be in after years, to exert 
2 powerful and salutary influence over each individual. What is 
it that gives to a New England Thanksgiving its wonderful 
fascination—its strange power to draw together annually, though 
divided by hundreds of miles, the scattered members of a family ? 
Could the links in that golden chain of love be counted one by 
me, and traced back to the causes which operated in their form- 
ation, we doubt not it would be found, that a taste for reading. 
and the moral power of books, have been among the most eff 
‘ient agents in forming the ‘ndividual and social character of 
these happy families. 

The inhabitants of New England are, to a great extent, a 
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reading people. One can hardly enter a dwelling, however hum- 
ble, without finding on a shelf or table at least a few well-selected 
books, a paper, or a magazine. On the contrary, in those sections 
of country where there is least mental cultivation—where books 
are seldom found—there the ties of natural affection are compara 
tively weak : and instead ol the sweet emotions of love and friend 
ship, so continually excited and strengthened in a happy home 
the selfish propensities and animal passions always predominat 

The remarks we have made are, of course, applicable only to 
good books, and to a taste for such reading as will strengthen the 
intellect and improve the heart. 

If books possess the moral power we have attributed to them 
what shal! be said of the infidel and immoral works, which, unde: 
the name of light literature, are annually thrown off from the 
periodical press, and scattered on the wings of the wind through 
every portion of our country ? what, of the host of tales and ro 
rances, which, if not properly denominated immoral, injure their 
readers by giving them unreal notions of the world, and unfit the 
young for the duties of life, by presenting a state of things which 
uever existed, and a class of men and women whose counterparts 
were never found upon our globe? It is the duty of parents and 
guardians at all times, but especially at a time like this, when 
irreligion and immorality are clothed in the garb of polite litera 
ture, and everywhere circulated, to examine carefully the char 
Acter of the books and periodicals which find their way into the 
domestic circle, lest, ere they are aware, a taste for injurious read 
ing and dangerous books should be formed, the effects of which 
no human sagacity can limit or control. ‘Too much of the light 
literature of the day is fitted only to inflame the imagination 
weaken the intellect, and corrupt the heart. A most improbable 
concatenation of circumstances, in which love, hatred, revenge 
and murder, abject poverty and boundless wealth, figure largely 
is woven together in some romantic brain, and sent out asa "Tale 
which, under different names, and a slightly different arrangement 
of parts, &c., may go the rounds of the reading community for 
months, to the great admiration of hundreds of juvenile readers 
who learn to fancy themselves heroines in disguise, and lament 
the hard fate which condemns them 


To waste their sweetness on the desert air”— 
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of a retired village or an humble home. That there are splendid 
exceptions to this description of a modern “ tale,” we are most 
happy to admit. Our first female writers with pride we say it— 
are ranged on the side of virtue, and while they adorn the walks 
of light literature with the brilliant coruscations of wit and genius, 
and the magéc melody of song. no power on earth could induce 
them to pander to the corrupt taste of any part of the community, 
or to write 


One line, which, dying, they might wish to Dict 


It is usually the race of imitators——_of second-hand writers, who, 
lacking the creative power of true genius, which can give interest 
to the details of every day life, are compelled to draw upon the 
wild, the improbable, and the horrible, for the groundwork of 
their productions. 

To say that the time gpent in reading such works as these, is 
utterly wasted, would be affirming comparatively little, though 
when we realize the value and brevity of time, this consideration 
should have some weight with us. But the evil is a still moré 
erious one. In a country like our own, where the people are the 
source of power, every thing that tends to weaken the intellect 
ind inflame the passions, and thus to lessen the capacity for self- 
government, is a public injury. When virtue and intelligence 
cease to be the characteristics of the masses, they are fitted to be- 
come the tools of demagogues and unprincipled political aspirants. 
When such men control the destinies of our Republic, our free 
institutions will be exchanged for anarchy, and anarchy will in turn 
yield to an iron government of force. Instead of books and laws, 
we shall have bayonets and swords—all the horrors of the old 
world will be acted over again in the new,—republican liberty will 
be at an end, and the last hope of the world will perish amid its ruins. 

This state of things may result either from ignorance on the 
part of the people, arising from the want of books—or from the 

orruption engendered by the unchecked circulation of immoral 
und irreligious ones. Books of the right kind are the natural 
aliment of a free people, and as necessary to the healthy growth 
of the body politic, as is daily food to the development of the 
human frame. But not only is a taste for reading essential to fit 
men for good and intelligent citizens; it is likewise essential to 
qualify the women of America to educate her sons. Itis to the 
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mothers of the republic, that Freedom entrusts her most precious 
treasures—of them she demands the intelligence, virtue, and self 
control that are to give permanence and stability to her glorious 
institutions. How shall they be best fitted for this sacred charg: 

Only when knowledge and piety shall go hand in hand in the 
formation of their character—when, along with the lessons of 


human wisdom derived from the records of the past, they shall 


A 


f divine truth—that 


treasure up in their hearts the teachings o 
thus they may be prepared to train up for time and eternity the 


young immortals committed to their charge 


THE MOSS ROSE 
TRANSLATI ROM THE GERMAN BY MRE ¥ 


Tue angel who watches over the flowers, and in the silent 
night refreshes them with dew, was slumbering, upon a spring 
day, in the shadow of a rose-bush. 

And when he awoke his countenance was pleasant, and he 
said, “ Loveliest of my children! I thank thee for thy refreshing 
perfume, and for thy cooling shadow. Hadst thou a wish to ask 
of me, how readily would I grant it! 

“ Adorn me, then, with a new beauty,” implored the spirit o 
the rose-bush. 

And the angel adorned the loveliest of flowers with simple moss 

And the moss rose stood lovely in modest attire, the fairest 
among its companions. 

Dear Lina, put off all gaudy dress and glistening jewels, and 


follow the counsel of maternal Nature. 





THE WORLD. 
rue w too mu s " nds 
i u na spending, Ww a Ww 
Lit : i 
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The winds irs 
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For this, for every thing, we u tu 


Thev move ws not!” W orpsworts 








SONG OF THE LILIES. 


BY M&S | N MC) NALI 





{ f A y crow c 
Solom ‘ glory, ¥ ot & y k 
Cans Res ever Are iess Vv 
Bathe sunlight, g red Wit ew 
gi the morrow heve 
ght : riais 


Sporting with the winds of heaven, 
Kissed by every wandering bec 


Thus we live from morn till ever 





Sure of breeze, and sun, and shower 


Wherefore should we abt the ve 


, > 
care t 





’ 
Yet we neither toil nor spit 
Sy ‘ rons t aster 
Each expanded cup within ; 


Dewy gems are wreathed in beauty 
O’er each humble floweret’s breast; 


Judah's monarch, in his glory, 


N mm faire I es Was « 
Smiling in the sunbeam’'s s ndor 
Jovful for the zo he t s 
Sleeping in the moonbeams tender 


"Neath an angel’s guardian wings; 


Thus we live, the gentle flowerets, 


spin 








Mrs. GRINER was just drawing on her gloves, preparatory 
to he oom and 


going out, when Hetty, her chamber-maid, came 


said, 
“ Harriet is down stairs.” 


‘ Well, what does she want? Her money, I suppos 
Yes, ma’am. She sayg, if you will let her have the thr 
dollars that are coming to her, she will be much obliged to you 


“Harriet is in a great hurry. She only brought the last of th 


work home day before yesterday. ‘Tell her Lam just going out 
and can’t attend to her now. She must call some other time.” 
Hetty le it the room to take this re ply to the poor woman, who 


lue to her: 


had walked over a mile to get the money that was « 


and Mrs. Griner, forgetting, in other and more interesting thoughts 


all about the incident, momentarily felt to be unpleasant, 


. tightened her gloves 


lraw 


justed her shawl and bonnet before the glas 
ind then, after taking from one of her draws 


over her fingers, : sa 
well-filled purse, started forth to make a few calls and do some 
shopping. 

Mrs. Wilson, or Harriet, as she was called by some of tho 
whom she worked, supported herself and a sick daughter, who 


was able to do but little, by plain needlework. Three or fou 
The 


dollars a week was generally the extent of their income. 


did not, as may be supposed, enjoy many of the luxuries of life 
In fact, for even things necessary to health and comfort, they we 


often sadly in need. It neve happe ned that they could do with 


out money after it was earned, unless at great inconvenience to 
not direct privation The work done for Mrs 


She had sent for Mrs. Wil 


themselves, if 
Griner had not been very profita 
the time of her introduction to the reader's 


ng. When Mrs. Wilson 


notice. in order to get her todo some sewit 


son some weeks before 


came, at her request, she said tc her, 
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‘I want to see you, Harriet, about making up some night- 
gowns and drawers for the children, and doing some other little 
matters in that way.” 

“Very well, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Wilson, “I shall be glad to 
do the work for you.” 

I have sent for you because I know you need the work, and 
also because | know you will do it well.” 

‘I’m obliged to you,” said the poor woman. 

But, Harriet,” said Mrs. Griner, “ I haven’t been able to get 
out shopping yet; though I will go to-morrow, as it is getting 
in the season, and the children need thicker under clothes. 
So I can't give you the work today. I only wanted to see you, 
to know whether you could do it for me. Call---let me see—yes, 
call day after to-morrow, and I will have it ready for you.” 

Mrs. Wilson promised to call on the day succeeding the next, 

nd then left the house of Mrs. Griner and hurried home. The 
lady didn’t reflect, that, in thus sending for the poor woman, every 
hour of whose time was precious, she was doing an act of injus- 
tice ; for at least two hours, that might have been profitably em- 
ployed, were thereby wasted. If she wished to know whether 
Mrs. Wilson could do the work. it would bave been much more 


h justice, if she had sent to know the fact, in- 


in accordance wit 
stead of summoning the woman to attend upon her, and answer 
questions that could as well have been answered through the ser- 
vant. But Mrs. Griner was not a woman who thought much of 
others, or who was very considerate of the poor. 

The two hours that were lost in preparing herself to go out, 
and in going to and returning from Mrs. Griner’s, were of import- 
ance to Mrs. Wilson. They threw her back just that time in hei 
day’s work, which had to be done. 

At eleven o'clock that night, she was still siting by her dim 
lamp, and her hand was moving with the same regularity that it 
had moved for hours. I pon the bed for there was a bed in the 
room—lay a young woman, whose hollow cheeks, and deeply 

iken, but glistening eyes, marked her as one who was fast 

ving down to the grave. 

“ Mother, put up your work,” said the invalid. “The clock 
struck eleven some time ago. 1 wish you wouldn’t work so late.” 

‘I must finish this garment to-night, Mary,” replied the mother, 
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“You know it is promised to-morrow morning, and Mrs. Elde: 
will be sure to send for it.” 

“Tt will take you at least two hours, mother.” 

“T know it will. I lost two hours in waiting on Mrs. Grinet 
to-day. If it hadn't been for that, I would have finished it by 
this time.” 

The sick girl lay and looked at her mother for some moments ; 
and then said, 

Mother, if you will draw your table close to the bed. so that I 
can see, and raise me up with pillows, I can sew that large sean 
for you.” 

“Ono, Mary. It will only set you to coughing,” replied Mrs 
Wilson. 

“No, mother, I don’t think it will. Just let me do it for you 
I can’t sleep while you are sitting up at work, when I know you 
are so tired out. I will feel better if I help you.” 

“Tm not so ve ry tired, Mary.” 

“Yes, mother, you are and must be very tired.” 

Mary continued to urge, and at last Mrs. Wilson drew het 
table to the bedside, raised Mary on pillows, and gave her the 
long seam to sew up. But the moment the poor girl began to 
move her hand, there came a tickling deep in the throat-pit, as 
if she had inhaled feather dust. She tried to bear the sensation 
without coughing, and succeeded for some minutes. But it was 
impossible to do so for any length of time, as the irritation in 
creased every moment. At last a fit of coughing seized her; the 
work had to be thrown aside, and the distressing paroxysm con 
tinued for nearly half an hour, when she was completely ex 
hausted. Much more time was lost than gained by the mothe 
for while Mary coughed so violently, she could not more than 
half work. 

After this severe fit of coughing subsided, Mary gradually sank 
into a quiet sleep. Mrs. Wilson continued her work and com 
pleted it, but it was near two o'clock when her weary head was 
laid, thankfully, upon its pillow. 

The work was sent for, as she had expected, early on the next 
morning. Neither Mrs. Wilson nor her daughter felt as well a 
usual. They were suffering from the over exertion and undue 
excitement of the previous evening. Although the two hours that 
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were lost in the middle of the day, appeared to be made up by 
extra labor at night, they were not really so by Mrs. Wilson, for, 
on the day that succeeded, she lost the time thought to be re- 
gained, through direct inability to do as much work in a given 
period as usual. Nature was already tasked to its utmost, 
and could not bear a heavier burden without yielding at some 
P int 

On the day that Mrs. Griner promised to have the work ready 
for her, Mrs. Wilson went for it. 

“Ah! good morning, Harriet,” said Mrs. Griner, in a light, 
indifferent voice, as the poor seamstress entered. “ You've come 
for that work, J suppose.” 

“Yes, ma’am ; you said you would have it ready to-day.” 

You will have to call again, Harriet,” replied Mrs. Griner, as 
indifferently as if the matter were not of the slightest consequence 
to the poor woman. “I couldn't get out as soon as I expected, to 
do my shopping. ‘The goods were only sent home last night, and 
I haven’t been able to cut out a thing yet. Come to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I will have the work ready for you.” 

“Couldn't you send it down to me?” asked Mrs. Wilson. “I 
have 

“O no, Harriet. I have noone that I can spare to send. You 
must call up yourself.” 

“Very well, ma'am; I'll come.” 

And Mrs. Wilson retired. ‘Two more hours were lost, in wait- 
ing upon Mrs. Griner. On the next morning the work was 
called for. 

“Tve only been able to cut out a couple of pair of drawers and 
two night-gowns,” said Mrs. Griner. “But it is immaterial, for 
by the time they are done, I will have all the other things ready 
for you,” 

sut it was some difference, for it would involve the loss of just 
two hours more in going a second time for the work. But this 
Mrs. Griner did not comprehend. 

The four garments which Mrs. Wilson had received from Mrs. 
CGiriner were soon made She had promised to do the work, and 
in order to keep her promise, had laid aside the work of other 
ladies that would have been more profitable to her. As soon as 
they were completed, she took them home, in order to get the re- 
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mainder of the work which Mrs. Griner wanted done, and finish 
it up as quickly as possible. 

“| haven’t had time to touch any thing since you were here, 
Harriet,” said Mrs. Griner. “Ive had so much else to di Call 
up next week, and I will be ready for you.” 


Mrs. Wilson left the four garments, and went away, feeling 


unha If the price of making them had been paid to her, it 
would have been something, for 1t would have supplied immediate 
want But, as the work was not all done, she could not ask for 
money, and Mrs. Griner was not a woman to think about the 


Work that had been laid aside was now taken up. Mrs. Wil- 


son applied herself with great diligence, fo! the cold weather was 


necessities of t 


coming on, and fuel must be bought, and a number of things 

necessary for comfort and health obtained, before the inclement 

season commenced There had already been a short period of 
. I 


cold weather, during which the daughter's cough had grown worse, 


in consequence of there not being fire in the room. ‘There was 
no fi ecause there was no fire-place; and they did not put up 
their stove, because they had no coal. And so low was the poor 

‘ ( pu cot not. Wie! ven i of a 
ton « fue By \ ping up Mary n ‘ " etuily he hope ! ) 

el he iro I j I Live weather mod rated again 
Bu e was lhe daughter did take cold, and 


Was nade iInuch worse 


‘l'wo weeks of 1 i weather su eded, and during this tin 
Vrs. Wilson labored indust iously to ret enough money ahead to 
buy Col l. Vrs (ariner 8 work pul het vpacK a Good cde il | bre ke 
up her time, and made it unprofitable. But she put he f down 


to her tasks with renewed industry, her mind made up not to go 


for Mrs. Griner’s work so long as she had other and more profit- 


able employment on her hands. But at the end of a week, and 
while she was in the midst of work for others, in cai i bundle 
lrom the lady, with a message of wondet why she had not come 
for it, and a positive injunction to have the garments done 
certain early day, the children were greatly in need of them. 
“| will have to | Ly side Mrs. Markland’s work,” said the poo! 


woman, after the messenger had gone. 


“ Indeed, mother, I wouldn’t do it.” returned the daught 
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Mrs. Markland wants her work, and will expect it next 
week.” 

“And | am sure of the money the day I carry it home; which 
is not the case where Mrs. Griner is concerned. I have always 
had to go two or three times before getting my money. 

‘If any body waits, it should be her, mother. We don’t know 


| 


the day that a snap of cold weather will be down upon us, and 


we haven inv coal yet. 


This argument, because it pointed to her invalid daughter, was 


conclusive to the mind of Mrs. Wilson. She determined to go on 
with M Markland’s work, and let Mrs. Griner’s lie until that 
was finished At the end of a week it was completed, and she 
received therefor the sum due, which was five dollars. Half a 
ton of coal was bought, and also some provisions. 


As soon as the fuel was in, Mrs. Wilson went to the cellar, and 


brought therefrom her little stove. but, alas! in attempting to 
put it up, the grate fell out, and the top, which was entirely rusted 
through, was crushed in. It was no longer possible to make a 
fire in it. Who will wonder that tears filled the eyes of the poor 


widow, when this misfortune happened to her; or that she felt 
gloomy and discouraged. While she sat, contemplating the ruins 
of her little stove, that had so faithfully served her for years, but 
now stood utterly useless before her, Mrs. Griner’s waiter entered 
unceremoniously, and wished to know why the work his mistress 
had sent to her had not come home. Mrs. Griner, he said, was 
not pleased about it. 

Tell her I will finish it in a few days,” said Mrs. Wilson. 

Isn't it done yet?” asked the waiter. “ Mrs. Griner thinks 
you have only been neglectful about sending it home.” 

Tell her what I have said,” replied Mrs. Wilson, with a look 


and tone that caused the waiter to bow respectfully and retire. 


To sit idle was of no use. Mrs. Wilson removed the useless 
remains of her stove, and with a heavy heart sat down to work. 
She felt, at first, deeply depressed, and almost doubtful of the 
futur vut as she worked and thought, her mind, in search of 
what to do, came to this conclusion, that she would get through 


with the work of Mrs. Griner as quickly as possible, and with the 
money received therefrom, buy a small second-hand stove, which 
she believed might be had for about three dollars. With this in- 
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tention, she worked with great industry, trembling all the while 
lest a wintry change should come before her work was finished 
‘and her stove bought. At last the final stitch was taken. The 
morning on which she was to take her work home proved to be a 
cold one. Fire was needed for comfort. 

“If Mrs. Griner pays me, I will get a stove and bring it home, 
if I can find one,” she said, as she went out. In passing along, 
she saw at a stove-maker’s just what she wanted, and the price 
was only three dollars. It had been used, but had suffered little. 
There was a place to boil a kettle, and also a small oven. 

“ Just the thing,” she said, well pleased, as she examined it. 
“1 can cook by it, and thus save a kitchen fire.” 

“Shall I send it home, madam?” asked the stove-maker. 

“No, sir, not now. I haven't the money with me to pay for it.” 

“Oh!” said the man, indifferently ; and was turning away. 

“T expect, though, to get the money this morning, for work I 
am taking home. Consider it bought, if you please. I will be 
along this way in half an hour.” 

“Very well, ma’am, I'll keep it for you. But if I don’t see you 
in an hour or so, I will sell it to any one who may happen to 
want it.” 

Mrs. Wilson hurried away with her work. She found Mrs. 
Griner in, who scolded a good deal about its having been kept 
back so long, but said nothing about paying for it. It was on the 
lips of the poor woman, several times, to ask for her money, but 
she disliked to do so. She lingered in hope of its being tendered. 
But no; Mrs. Griner didn’t think about that. With a heavy 
heart the poor disappointed woman left the house, and bent het 
steps homeward. As she passed the stove-maker’s, she stopped 
and told the man that she couldn’t take his stove then ; but 
asked him, as a great favor, to keep it for her a few days, as she 
certainly would take it. 

“Can’t promise, madam,” he replied, indifferently. “If you 
want it, you'd better take it to-day.” 

“] haven't the money to do so, or else I would.” 

“Oh! very well.” And he turned away to attend to a more 
profitable customer. 

The weather continued to grow colder. It was so chilly in the 
room where Mrs. Wilson sat with her daughter, that she could 
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hardly hold her needle, from the numbness of her fingers. Mary 
was kept covered up closely in bed, but it was impossible to pre- 
vent her from taking cold. The air, striking upon her face and 
flowing into her lungs, proved positively injurious. By the even- 
ing of the day after Mrs. Wilson had taken home the work to 
Mrs. Griner, her breathing was much more difficult than it had 
been, and her cough more troublesome. ‘There was a pungency 
in the cold air that irritated the highly sensitive membrane that 
lined the air tubes, and increased the inflammation already ex- 


isting 


MORNING SONG OF FLOWERS. 
BY Mieé A. MABY FREEMAN 


An ange! came, last night, and bent 
O'er Us, and wept 
Because no prayer to Heaven was sent 


Before you slept. 


See! on the Lily's leaf there lies 


A drop, like dew— 





It is a tear wu 


Let fall for you! 


ose angei eycs 


hes 


Oh, let us on our sweet breath bear, 
Beyond the sky, 
From thy full heart, a grateful prayer 


A heavenward sigh ! 


So shal) that loving angel wee] 
For joy to-night ; 

And waich thee, in thy peaceful sleep, 
Till morning light 
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Trrroven the kindness of an Italian gentleman of distin- 
guished literary attainments,* now an exile from his country fo 
the liberality of his political opinions, we have been f red with 
a file of “ L’Al newspaper published tri-weekly Florence 
and breathing the n entiments tl give life and vigor t 
young Italy,” as she rouses herself from the sleep of ag and 


prepares to resum: h 


ancient rank among the nations of th: 


earth. From one of these papers we have extracted part of an 
address to the women of Italy, from the pen of Isabella Rossi, of 
Florence, a literal translation of which we present to our readers 
in this number. We doubt not they will learn from it with 
pleasure, as we have done, that the spirit which animated the 
{oman matrons in the olden time, has been not extinct, but only 
slumbering in the bosoms of their descendants—and that in mod 
ern Italy, women are found worthy to be the wives and mother: 
of the Gracchi. The mantle of Eleanor Fonseca, the Neapolitan 
martyr of liberty, has fallen upon her sisters, and her dying pre 


dictions seem about to 


Of all the 


° Pr 


be realized. 


Italian States, Tuscany has been foremost in the 


> 


G. F. Secchi de Casali 
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work of political and religious reformation, in providing for inter- 
ual improvements, and in securing the liberty of the press, 
Toward the close of the last century, Leopold First, Duke of Tus- 
ny, commenced the great work of remodelling the laws and 
idiciary of his own States. ‘These he reduced to a uniform sys 
tem, reforming provincial and customary abuses. He abolished 


the inquisitidn, tortures, confiscation, and capital punishment, 
nd greatly lightened the taxation that had been so burdensome 
to his people. Lay teachers had charge of education, and very 
soon industry, literature and the arts began to revive under his 
ywstering care. It was in his heart also to reform the abuses of 
the Church. and he did. in fact, abolish the censorship of books, 
nd the tribunal of the Holy Office. The pope was no longer in 


Tuscany the supreme head of the church. 


Tl is ot od work of re form was checke d under Leopold Second. 
the reigning Duke. through the benumbing influence of Austrian 
diplomacy and Austrian bayonets. But when Pius Ninth sounded 


from the Vatican the w: 


tchword of “ progress,” all Tuscany was 
at once in mouon. The Florentines, to the number of twenty 
thousand, assembled in front of the ducal palace, and with loud 
cries of “ Long live Pius Ninth and Leopold Second,” begged of 
the ir sovereign the blessed boon of a free constitution and liberal 
institutions. He hesitated at first, from habitual dread of Aus 
tria, and the fear of change, but the importunity of his people 
prevailed, and his temporizing policy was abandoned. Taking 
his Duchess by the hand, he led her, surrounded by the ladies of 
her court, out upon the balcony, in full view of the crowd; and 
while their shouts of gratulation rent the air. solemnly promised 
them that he would assemble his ministers immediately, and grant 
their request. With three silk shawls, taken from the shoulders 
of the Duchess and two of her ladies in waiting, he hastily made 


: tri-colored flag,” which he waved from the balcony, in token of 
his union with the Roman States in their recent movements. The 
impulse then given has not been suffered to die away by the 
friends of liberty in Tuscany. A new system of government has 
been organized—common schools founded, and freedom of thought 
and opinion acknowledged. Railroads have also been built, and 


* The national flag of Italy 
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internal improvements every where encouraged. Recently, the 
small principality of Lucca having come into the hands of Leopold 
Second by purchase, has shared in the benefits he has conferred 
on ‘Tuscany. 

One thing only seems wanting in the new day that has dawned 
on this fairest portion of Italy, to insure for it the realization of 
our fondest hopes. The light of a pure, evangelical Christianity 
has not yet penetrated the thick mists of ignorance and supersti 
tion that have so long covered the people, as with a pall of death 
But the spirit of inquiry is now awake, and may we not hope that 
such noble minds, such exalted intellects as the one which dx 
tated the following address, will ere long shake off the fetters of 
religious intolerance, and dare to examine the Bible for themselves 
Then, indeed, we may exultingly say, The hour of redemption has 
come, and the Italian pheenix has uprisen from her own funeral 


pile, more bright, more beautiful, more glorious, than when 


TO THE WOMEN OF ITALY. 


“Often in times past some voice has been raised to urge women 
to reassert their true dignity, and to shake off the slothful indiffer 
ence in which a long course of time had sunk them, obscured 
with darkening clouds the splendid light of intellect, and oppressed 
the genial breath of noble sentiments. Often, I repeat, were they 
reproved for the useless occupations in which they dissipated all 
the energies of the soul, and the marvellous capacity given by 
God as much to the weaker as to the stronger sex under the 
Italian sky, to undertake and accomplish all that is truly beauti 
ful, great and generous. O women! if reproaches have been 
poured upon you, looking deeply for the cause of these evil 
effects, one comes to discern cl arly, that the fault is not with you, 
It had its origin in a fatal principle, which slowly degenerating 
your education, has strongly counteracted the impulses and in 
stincts which would have led you to walk in the honorable st ps 
of your ancient grandmothers, whose modest but vigorous virtue 
trained to mature perfection the germs from which were afterward 
unfolded those prodigies of humanity, Dante, Michael Angelo, 
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Ferruccio, Galileo, and so many others, by whom our fertile soil 
has been ennobled and exalted. A deep and subtle tyranny has 
well calculated the influence of women over the men who repre- 
sent and sustain the strength of the nation ; and thus the Medici 
scattered with full hand the poisonous seed which weakened and 
corrupted the noble sentiments of the Tuscah women. With 
acute discernment, selecting women for auxiliariesgn their nefa 
rious enterprise, every art was used to flatter, attract, and allure 
them to the school in which they were to be destroy ed. When 
feminine virtue was extinguished, extinguished also was manly 
honor. Abjects could not avail to wrestle with the power of des- 
pots, and Cosmo First, as well as his successors of that fatal race, 
happy in their accomplished designs, remained firm and tranquil, 
trampling on the venerable ruins of Florentine greatness. 

At last a new era dawned, and with the new dynasty hope 
shone with renewed lustre. But the eye accustomed to darkness, 
found itself unable to gaze boldly on the light. The ear long 
used to the sound of empty words, did not comprehend that which 
announced /hougAt ; and the immértal Leopold First found no 
echo in the souls of his people. Until now, strangers have been 
accustomed to despise us. Until now, woman has been regarded 
among us as an instrument, not an agent—as a thing, not as a 
being—as a toy, not as a companion—and until now she has 
accepted almost without an emotion of shame, this humiliating 
estimate, and become what a corrupt society has dared to repre- 
sent her. 

“Some few, rising at intervals, like stars in the darkness, have 
maintained that woman is, equally with man, an emanation of 
the Divinity, and not merely animated matter. But they were 
looked upon with jealous fear by men, as phenomena, not as ex 
amples to the sex—while foreigners, who for the prosperity and 
grandeur of their own country educated and encouraged their own 
females, ridiculed and despised ours, well knowing that to deprive 
Italy of their aid, would be to retain her a slave and an abject, 
always at the mercy of their own depraved will. 


O, my sisters! I groan from the depths of my heart, on be 


holding my sex sunk so low, and blushing, exclaim, We are Ita 
lians—and that name imposes upon us weighty duties, terrible 
' 


responsibilities! It is a holy cause of which we speak! Forward, 
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then! Letus cast aside ornament and childish pomp. A dress 
the less, and a book the more—but a book which will exalt and 
enlighten the intellect, and kindle in the heart the flame of patri 
otic love. Courage! Nothing is wanting but a strong determi 
nation, since woman is a splendid gem, which, like the prism 
eflects in brilliant colors the light of the Divine intelligence 
Women! it iv@f the first importance for us to feel our own dignity 
‘The age urges us onward. Let no one of us resist the impulse 
Let us not leave the burden to be borne by a few—but each one 
carrying a portion of the weight, thus shall we the sooner arrive 
at the goal. Women! Know you not of how much importance 
is your aid in this holy enterprise? Know you not that the 
morals of a people depend upon the educating lips of mothers ? 
Know you not that the seed of virtue is sown in the bosom of the 
nurse ?—that every noble emotion, every heroic thought, every 
sublime endeavor, derives existence from the smile of a lovely and 
beloved maiden? Know you not that the powerful energy which 
overcomes obstacles, and remoyes the barriers placed before genius 
and honor, draws vigor from the glance, piously severe, swe: tly 
encouraging, of a modest wife? O, while women shall be de- 
lighted only with ornaments, with amusements, with dances. and 
with songs—while their smile, like that of the sirens, shal] attract. 
falsely flattering, the men who, in seeking angels, find in them 
demons, Italy will be the ridiculed bondmaid of those who choose 
to outrage her. the laughing-stock of the strangers who come with 
a smile on the lip to insult her sacred ashes and her majestic 


ruins' Courage, then! 


Timidity in such a case, is a fault 

idleness is acrime. The French and English. who look upon 
you from their height with a mocking smile, and an accent of 
insulting compassion, have they souls differing in quality from 
yours? Yes—you have only to choose to put it to the proof, to 
convince them of how much more noble mixture you are com 
posed ; and what more ardent blood, urging you to great deeds, 


boils in your veins, warm as in those of our Vulcans.” 
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A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
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Barbaric splendor that adorned her brow 

Rade, though majesti All the thousand forms 
Of grace and beauty with which art endows 
Her wonderful creations, and which make 
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Our Greece immortal, all are wanting there 
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Can I the plan unfold. Come thou with me, 


And learn what spirits yet are left n Greece 


BCENE SECOND. 
A balcony overhanging the water, on which Jone is seated alenc 


lone. How beautiful A thousand gems 
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Enter Myra, in haste 
What wouldst thoa, Myra? 
Myra Lady, they are here 


Young Claudius, and thy venerable sire 
Noble Demetrius. "Wilt thou see them thus? 
lon y 1s, and now 


Dem Sweet daughter, thou art sad; 


This solitude beseems not youth like thine 





be merry as a mountain nymph, 
wi reams of nought but glee. Hast paid thy vows 
To Pallas, that success may crown our arms? 


lows May every blessing wait upon my 
I 





Sut nought [ know, in this abode of peac« 
Of war's dread clangor. Didst thou speak of arms? 


Dem. Ave, girl! Our Greece hath yet some noble sons 





On whom the tyrant’s yoke hath lain too long 
And borne too heavily; and when they rise 

And cast it from them, let our foes beware! 

The stain of slavery must be cleansed in blood— 
Mark well the words—in Nlood—but how is this? 
I speak of vengeance—and thy cheek is pale, 

And thine eye heavy with the unshed tears, 


That well up from some fount of secret grief. 
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I could not choose but listen—for his tones 





illed with unearthly sweetness my charmed ear, 
Waking an echo in my inmost sou! 

Father, I am a Christian ! 

What saidst thou 7 


My dal! ear gathered not thy words aright 
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I am a Christian ! 
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WwW " et th with tales like these ! 
M s I I cannot irse thee— 
1 1 . ~oks from out t e eyes 
Ar uds { é O daughter, I am ol 
And 2 “ e at mortal shrine, 
Yets I kne i t thy feet 
t ‘ n hor her, take my life. It is thine 
AN shall be freely offered—but, in mercy 
Torture me not by such a sight as this! 
Nay, nay, I will not rise, till thou dost grant 
The boon for which I plead. It is not much, 
To unsay those crue] words—“I am a Christian "— 
And be thyself again “hou'lt not refuse ? 
Ione, love—thou hast thy mother’s face, 


Her eyes, her brow, her lip, her very smile 
Just so she looked, when for the last, last time, 


Her living glance met mine. She called me to her 
And dying, gave thee to my widowed arms, 


ry 


Her latest pledge of love. Since then, my heart 


own, 
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Prepares a stern awaking 
Come spirit ices on the v 
Bidding me break the silke 
My fettered soul to earth 
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sole, earthly good, 
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trust me, sweet, 
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Believe me, Claudius 
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rth, O God 
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ink not, beloved, 





Si me t ri 1u8 { 
And ca sed s ? hy sm 
And } t wors w er shrim 
Seems to th t and purest 

I am ! 


Pu ff | su S d death 
- r ” bs y S. a8 hig ay neon _ 
I 4 ie £ 1s morp 
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W } } art ? 
Cc i 1o— 

I may { st away i 
That God } ise given—or ate ) mect 
The smiling messenger w comes ng 
An exile to her home; but w I know 
The wr mies ¢ { the pr su il if s boast 
That no vestig b { : 
Shall still dishonor Athens. H 1 
For my escap we part s hig v 
If« ; i wilt + 
Tha } bea } “ 

T 
(of that stern faith which nerves ie bh t 
I rample thus on nature's holies 
It is enough that it hath severed us— 
I scorn its teachings and despise its laws 


Henceforth there is no hope f 
And I have but to strike one glorious blow 
For Greece and Liberty, then lay me down 


And gladly sleep in death. 


SCENE THIRD. 
of the New Testament. Enter Prosvus 
The peace of Him who died and lives again 


Rest evermore within tl 
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And on its inmate. Is it well, my daughter? 
lows. My father, it is well. Earth hath no joy 
Like that which floods my spirit while I read 
These sacred pages. My exulting soul 
On faith’s strong wing, o ersweeps the darksome grav 
And, bathed in Heaven's own sunsh 


Bey ond the stars. 





*, Rnds her home 


th’ Eternal King, 


th and Hope 
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Who perfects strength in weakness Fa 


Keep watch and ward together, in the sou 





That is control! 





Her high 
Aught from the world without, whos aseciess roar 
Finds a faint echo in these gl iy walls? 

longs. Nothing I know of Athens, save that still 
The oppressor triumphs, and fresh victim 
Await the martyr’s crow: But fat) thou 
Dost t } x m iri ari? 


P Something I learn it now n those who w 


lone Alas for thee, 





Sus ar ss Tr ¥ a Si 
Pro Weert I ght Love is or e throne 
From see g sti gy Pou 
An er t itn . vt s if Say 
His bow of pror flings its radiant arch, 
Ur g rth w t 
A enters 
oO Lady, the great pre his grace 


Nay, ! Ipop m rmy heart will ak 
Dem And is it thus we meet again, lone 7 


Thou who wert cradled in t ap of love. 


r 
Whose bright, brief day has never known a ud 


Gem of thy father’s hearth, our household pride, 
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? 
The bolts of Jove have spent their fiery strength, 
Leaving it stripp’d and bare. But thou, my child, 
In the g shness vernal mort 
How hast 1 mer a fat cb this 


sw | ther ys ‘ 
ce of my happiness r sli 
s i I | 
: he wor h never giv 





1 liste strains of ved so Ww 
The ¥ ‘ sw r f ree7 ar On, 
A v F hear I hymnings hig 
} ng rs. Ww e with radiant wing 
I Warne ane in m eart 

) eaven's undying music—while my ey 

Sees v . git « it ns 
Mor - mn ever dw » 
A is ive s Ber ri 

F flowers it not the growth ear ise 
A rrance, as from amaranthine bowers 
I san reeze. Bel st thou I am sad? 
Sw ¥ =r, eT 1s at (vile « nes 

T t fancy paints await thee now 
Thou ha s abjure s new-found faith, 
And offer a libation } xis 
A ‘ ©; adhere t and dic 
Belov hou f for Or sake 
A I} ‘ re a home— 

Nor » Bantry; all ti s 
r ess lone Must s 

Ca ‘ . t be 

To st s exi ar . 

Dowr é rs gloomy Styx 
For a fantas notion—a wild tale 

‘ - . reamer’s brain? I annag be 

S} s—she yields! pra he mighty gods 


wilt thou turn aside 
the goal is won? 
My God, ‘tis past 


st deep struggle of my bursting heart 


I thank thee for the victory. Father, see 


Upon t 
He u 





his sacred page the solemn words— 
it loves friend or father more than me, 
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He is not worthy of me.” Should I dare 

To break the vow that binds my soul to heaven, 
And live a perjur’d and dishonor’d thing, 

Thy noble soul would scorn the traitorous part, 
While striving still to love me. ‘Tis not hard 
To die for Jesus, and my spirit thirsts 

With passionate lesjre to see his face 

And dwell! within higgourts, Father, farewell! 
I may not listen to thy pleading voice 

With heaven in view, lest that beloved sound 
Should charm me from its threshold back to life 
But, oh, if ever thou hast loved thy child— 


{if ever thou hast cherished in thy h« 





One ring Vision in which I had place. 


Then grant my last request. Thou dost not chide 
Or frown upon thy chi Wilt thou not grant it ? 
Speak, best beloved, I can deny thee nought 


What is it thou wouldst ask 


Has | my guide to heaven 





Acquaint thyself with Him who died for thee 


may meet again beyond the tomb? 





Enter a soldur 
Forgive me, gentle lady, but the cuards 
Waitt mvey Demetrius to the bark 
That carries him from Greece 
My child, my child! 


I cannot go wi uwthee. Leave me not 


ag and Want, to wander forth 
‘ e. Let fortune frown; 
* 
t by my side, I heed her not— 
f $s lone. come— 
Lit to ni wee 


Good Pr wilt thou not accept from m 
One par , racy? Behold my sire 
Droor , i bent beneath the weicht of wo 


I yield it to thee as a sacred charge 


To pay to him my life-long debt of love 
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Oh, tenderly do thou sustain and soothe 
His crushed and bleeding heart. He needs a friend— 
And thou wilt guide his footsteps in the path 
That leads to heaven, where, 'mid those blissful bowers, 
I will await ye both. Father, farewell! 
We soon shal! meet again. 
[Exewnt Demetrius and Probus, with the guards 
*Tis over now— 
The last strong link is sever'd. Son of God, 
Thou meekest sufferer, who, in morta] flesh, 
Didst feel the press of human agony ; 
Oh, by the memory of that bitter hour 
And by the ange! 


New strength to thy tried spirit, bless and save 











My sorrowing father; pour upon his soul 

Th g f truth; and let thine own repose 
Dwell in him ever, clear, and calm, and bright, 
Beyond the reach of time or come— 
I se ser voices whisp 

With music like the wind-} 

Griad t ngs! na brighter 

Ww r hou, my heart, sh Onda him yet again 
I rir Or ever. Be thous ig 

Ar € ¢, spread thy fearless wing 

U nhee g stk or tempest, ever on, 





And upward sonring, till the goal is won! 
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Tne publishers the Wreath would inform their numerous patrons, that they 














atend to giv n the third volame of the work, several elegant portraits, from 
riginal paintings, of distinguished American female writers and artists. The 
June number w ntain the portrait of the Editor, who has given her 
) its F ymmpliance with the request of hundreds of her read 
will beas nez engraving, by Richie, who is not excelled, if « 
’ y artis e country 
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THE HYBRID MOSS ROSE 
We give our readers, in this number, the Hybrid Moss Rose, a.new v f 

rquisite beaut We regret that our limits will not permit us to give a botanical 
lescripti Wey ed the Moss Rose in the first volume of the Wreath ; but 
s this flower is entirely a new v we t it will not be uz ept to 
such of r reacers ve be first volume lis culture is similar to that of 


the Rose family in general 
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THE LITTLE INVALID. 


A STORY OF POVERTY AND BLESSEDNESS. 


CHAP. I. 


“Morner,” said little Bob Downlee, a frank-faced boy of twelve 
years, “ why do all the dear children love us so,—Ellen and me, 
and brother Charlie 7” 

“ [ cannot tell, my dear, unless it be that you all love them,” an- 
swered the kind-hearted mother 

* But we've done nothing 80 good to them as they have done to 
us. ©. it is so nice to go to school, and learn! How could they 
know we should love it so, and come and help us pick berries, that 
we might go.” 

“| euppose they love it, and are so good they wish you to enjoy it 
too. But now, dears, they are coming with their baskets.” 

In a moment the books were laid away, and little Ellen came 
out, smiling, in her clean home-frock, and with her basket, ready to 
go with her brother Bob and the school children to the fields, to 
gather berries. Up came the litde flock of bright-eyed, laughing 
children, chattering. frolicking and fluttering along, like a merry 
troop of bright-winged birds, and met the happy Bob and Ellen at 
the white-washed gate of the small white-washed cottage. that, 
snuggled down among the trees and roses, and the rich grape-vines, 
made the home of the poor widow Downlee and her three children 

They met as joyfully as if their separation had been for days, 
and not simply the intervening half hour since school was out 
They hushed their gayer laugh instinctively a moment, as they 
came swarming up round little Charlie, whose thin, pale face, and 
spiritual eye, showed the invalid ; and with sweet smiles they gave 
him greetings, and some brought fruits, and many flowers, and all 
brought hearty good will to the helpless child, as he sat smiling and 
weeping on them, under the shade of the great rock-maple, that 
shadowed all the house. In this cool place the little invalid would 
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sit in his easy chair, and do his share to help his poor mother feed 
and clothe them. 

They were so poor, that all they could do but just sufficed to 
keep them comfortable and neat. All day long, in the summer 
season, little Bob and Ellen had been obliged to work, to keep them 
from want. In the early summer, they cultivated flowers, and the 
two healthy children took care of them, and gathered the blooms. 
and brought them to Charlie, under the big maple ; and he wove 
them into beautiful wreaths, and bright boquets, and arranged them 
carefully in fresh water, to keep them bright tll neighbor John, a 
kind farmer and market-man, who drove to town every mgtit 
should call and take them to sell for them 

And when the berries began to ripen, Bob and Ellen picked them, 
and Charlie put them into baskets, very neatly ; and neighbor John 
was still their market-man, who brought them back all the proceeds 
in money, or what things they needed, and would take nothing for 
his trouble. The mother, meanwhile, by her needle, and by keeping 
bees—that fed on the rich flowers, and so brought two harvests 


le the beauty they displayed, and lent to all,—and 


from them, besi 
by whatever her slight frame could bear, would wring life's blessings 
out of poverty, and, by her own sweet patience, keep the patience 
and good heart of her little ones from loss. So closely did gaunt 
Want dog them, that a day's delay in their umted endeavors, would 
straighten some small comfort, and endanger many 

But she had no trouble, —only to think her little ones were growmg 
up unlearned, when nothing but the time was needed ; for the sum 
mer school was free, and the winter's cost but the fuel of the fire 
What the slower charity of the parents had not suggested, the quick 
sympathies of the village children prompted ; and one night after 
school they held a little congress, without votes or chairman, and 
no partizanship, save rivalry of generous expedients, to get litth 
Bob and Ellen into the school ; and the result was, they determined 
to devote a half-hour all together to help them pick berries; and 
this, from the thirty scholars that composed the school, most of 
whom could go every night, would more than compensate for the 
six hours that the children would spend in school. ‘Their parents 
were not unwilling; and some were glad, for the charity which 
they thought too small to offer would be accepta bl from their 
children 
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This was the second night of their experiment, and their nimble 
fingers had brought in many more berries than the two had done 
all the hot day before. And some would linger back, who had the 
time, to help Charlie arrange them in their baskets; and when 
neighbor John came, in the cool of the evening, to take them, he 
was pleased and astonished to find so many. And now the merry 
troop had come again, and, after a word of happy greeting for 
mother Downlee and the gentle invalid, away they bounded over 
the wall, and into the fields; first, over flew their baskets in a 
shower upon the grass, and then they followed like a little cataract- 
1 many-colored torrent pouring down the wall, and away across the 
grass, with chirp and laugh, and generous-hearted glee. 

Little Charlie, helpless and alone, sat in his shady nest, and 
looked out, smiling sweetly under the green boughs, on the joyous 
group; and if he envied them any thing, it was their good hearts, 
that could prompt them to find their happiness in serving others. 

The full-hearted mother, busy with her needle, looked from her 
seat in the cottage door, on the blithe troop, and on her smiling boy ; 
and two bright tears trembled in her eyes, as she wondered if mo 
pang touched him, that he could not bound away with them in their 
happy sport-task. And perhaps a memory of the past came gliding 
over her, of the brighter days when Robert Downlee kept his strong 
urm between that cottage door and want: when little Charlie wasa 
pratuing boy of five, and played with his father’s plume, and gilded 
belt. when, on the morning of his last look on home, the faithful 
husband was summoned away to be a butcher of his fellow-men, in 
his brave heart thinking it duty so to serve his country. But the 
poor wife wept with a sad foreboding, then, that her home was left 
desolate ; nor scarcely more sure of her full bereavement was she, 
when the news came to her, that the bold Capt. Downlee fell by a 
shot from a British gun-boat, and his body was lost in the sea. 
Five years that widowed heart had battled against grief and pow 
erty; and one should see her often, and in unexpected times, to 
know by any glimpse that she had not conquered both; for he: 
cheerful face betrayed no agony at the core, and the scrupulous 
neatness within and about her little cottage, was more indicative of 
numble, quiet tastes, than poverty. 

(fter the children were far off in the fields, and Charlie had sat 
long im silence, twining the flowers they brought him into two 
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wreaths, which would bring enough to buy his dear little sister—a 
year younger than himself—a pair of shoes, he put them aside in a 
dish his mother brought him, and began to weave a little wicker 
basket, lining it with many bright mosses. to make a nest for the 
great plums and currants, red, and white, and black, of which the 
good children had brought him many ; and, truth to say, he ar 
ranged them very prettily, nestling the purple plums down in the 
centre, and putting his fruits where they should peep out cunningly 
from their green bed. It was a new experiment, and his mothes 
cast frequent glances of maternal fondness and delight, as the 
patient boy wrought out his pleasant plan 

“See, mother; will that do?” said the happy boy, as he pl iced 
the work carefully on the green bench beside him 

“It is a very sweet little thing, Charlie; and what will you de 
with it ?” 

“T will sell it to buy you a new cap, if the merchant will give 
enough for it 

‘No, dear. I am not like to suffer for its want: and I think it 
will half pay for a warm new vest for you, for next winter, 
Charlie.” 

“Me, mother? I shall not need it then. The angels will be 
with me then, and give me a robe of white.” 

His lustrous eye shone with a sweet sincerity as he spoke; and 
the mother burst into tears, as if the s id bereavement were v: rily 
come. She knew how keenly the little invalid suffered at times: 


‘ 


and, though his peace was in the hope of death, the thought of his 
loss to her and his di brother and sister, ch ided across hes mind, 
and rained down tea: 

“No; do not weep, ither ! how well and often you have taught 
me patience ; how pl uinly made me feel the wings of blessed spirits 
fanning me, when the dreadful pains made my head so hot. Mother, 
you will not be alone when I am gone; for a sweet voice told me 
last night, in a dream, that some good was in store for you,-that a 
helper was near; and I should go to be rid of this life's troubtes, 
and find all its sweets multiplied. ‘Then, mother, I will smile down 
froin the sky, and you shall feel it, till you smile back again. O,do 
not weep !”—and the boy stretched out his thin white hands to her, 
and the happy, mournful mother knelt by his side, and folded hi 
attenuate form to her bosom, as if for a last embrace. 
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CHAP. II. 

Scarcely had the flow of her full heart subsided, before she heard 
the merry chatter of the children, as they came flocking home, laden 
with the purple treasures of the fields: and on they came, and 
vaulted over the high wall again, holding each other's brimming 
baskets as they climbed it. Into the litte yard they pressed, and 
piled their stores in great pans round the door; and even little 
chubby babies almost came toddling up to bring their tiny baskets 
full to ‘dear Charlie” But dear Charlie was too tired and weak 
that evening to arrange his baskets, and a half dozen generous 
' 


boys and girls, with willing hands volunteered the task, while the 


rest ran home, the happier for sharing their gu with their good 
neighbor Downlee 


I 


sweet whortleberries stood arranged along the bench for him: and 


fore the careful market-man arrived, fifty plump baskets of 
little Charlie, who had seen the work with pleasure, spite of bodily 
pain had been removed to his cot in the house. Neighbor John 
carried al! their treasures to the town, and took peculiar care of the 
mossy fruit-basket, for which he conceived a wonderful admiration, 
and assured them he would bring back fifty cents for it, certainly. 
Arrived in town, the kind neighbor disposed of the berries at three 
cents a basket the baskets to be returne d: anda handsome young 
lady, seeing him offer the flowers, and hearing the tradesman ban 


ter about the price, took them. and di ubled the demand for them in 


the sum ehe gave and desired more to be left at her house every 


week, and gave her number to the carrier. But nobody fan- 
cied the little moss-basket. After disposing of his own wares and 
produce, the good man took the basket to the doors of some of the 
rich ; but they saw nothing in its rustic beauty to attract them, 
though one gay woman of wealth, to whom he told the story of its 
making, offered him a nine-pence ; and the lady director of a fash- 
ionable charitable society, raised the offer to a yankee shilling. 
But neighbor John, who had set his heart on getting a good price 
for this, refused to part with it so cheaply, and putting it back in his 
wagon, started for home, determined to do as he had often done be- 
fore, carry the pretty thing to his wife, and pay the price he had 
demanded for it, without letting his poor neighbor know its destina- 
tion; for bimself was not so fortunate as to indulge in any luxury 


but benevolence 
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On his way home, as the sun began to beam down warmly from 
the east, he saw a man, worn with travel, sitting weary by the way- 
side. He accosted the tired stranger, to know if both were going 
the same road; an affirmative from the stranger, who looked a little 
surprised at the invitation which followed—to take the comfort of 
his sheltered wagon,—-ended in procuring him a cool seat for a few 
miles of his journey at least. ‘The faint and weary man had 
travelled all night without food, and when the good farmer had 
given him the last crumb from the remaining contents of his travel- 
ling box, he thought of his fruits, and drew them from their safe 
place under the seat, knowing that the empty basket would be a 
pleasanter gift to his wife with the knowledge that its fruits had 
cheered the fainting Rranger. than all together, hearing of his want. 

“Nay, nay, my good friend; I will not taste them. This is 
something you have bought in market for your children or your wife. 
I cannot take this.” 

“ Not at all, friend. 1 carried it with me, and not finding a ready 
sale, chose to keep it; but, my dear sir, I will tell you a thing of it, 
that will make the fruit all the sweeter.” 

The hungry man was too much tempted by the earnestness of 
the offer, and the rich savor of the fruit itself, to refuse longer: so 
he took one fat plum tenderly from its green bed, as if he almost 
pitied to remove it, and put its purple cheek to his parched lips, as 
John began to tell him the history of the fruit-basket. 

“In the small village whence | came, and where I have lived 
these four years past, there is a little invalid boy, the youngest son 
of a widow. She hastwo children beside,”—and then he went on 
to tell how the good woman had lost her busband, and how she 
struggled against poverty, and how the little ones had helped her 
even the little sick boy,—and how all the village children helped 
them ; and then to the private history of that little basket,“ and 
never,” concluded the honest chronicler, “ was a more blessed crea- 
ture in this world, or a woman with more blessed helpers for chil- 
dren, than poor widow Downlee of Greenvale.” 

What so strangely unpalateable was there in that last sweet 
plum, that it should fall back with the falling hand so suddenly 
from the half-sated lip of the stranger? What in the words or look 
of the good farmer that they should draw so inquiring a gaze from 
the eye of the pilgrim? The driver opportunely noted it not, and 
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the stranger resumed his countenance again; but the eagerness of 
his questions, and his earnest attention to their answers, showed 
that an unwonted interest had been kindled; and another would 
have noticed a hot tear rolling in the stranger's eye, as the good 
John, who would not seem to see it if he did, told of the patient, suf 
fering, happy little Charlie. 

At length the big market wagon of neighbor John halted before 
the gate of the poor widow, and the pleased boy saw one after an- 
other, of the little treasures their articles had procured, handed out 
to his smiling mother, and then he laughed with a quiet little glee, 
as the good neighbor drew a bright half-dollar from his pocket, say- 
ing, “ and this is for Charlie’s moss-basket, and now, mother Downlee 
if | guess right, here is something more for you,” and he stept aside 
to let the impatient stranger come forward from the back part of the 
wagon, and in a moment more, with a shriek of recognition, the 
stonished wife was in the arins of her husband. 

When he saw them safely through the first wild transport, neigh- 
bor John drove to his home, a man thrice blessed for his small 
kindnesses. 

Robert’ Downlee knelt by the chair of his invalid son, and 
pressed him to his heart. ‘The boy showed no frantic demonstra- 
ions, but an intense joy shone in his spiritual eye, as he locked his 
thin arms round his father’s neck. 

“] knew it would be so! A sweet Dream. a pale thin-winged 
creature, with beautiful eyes, told me you was not dead, and we 
should see you again, and then I should go away and be an angel, 
and live with you all without any pain, and you, and mother, and 
Bob, and Ellen, would be happy and well together, and feel my joy 
among you atall times. O father J knew, and told mother, but 
she was so sad to think it all, she would not believe any of it.” 

“Nay, darling, I balf believed it, or this meeting would have been 
too sudden a joy ; and for the sadness of one part of that tale, I was 
readier to believe the other.” 

Fail us it would totell the joy and silent blessedness of that meet- 
ing, mingled as they were with a sad prophecy of bereavement, we 
can only catch from the many words, and more deep looks, the sim- 
ple story of the husband's return, which told that the shot which 
wounded him, threw him into the sea,—that he floated on a sliver 
of their vessel, till the British picked him up,—he recovered,—was 
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imprisoned, and constrained three years, when beggared and weak, 
he was let loose in the wilderness of London, and without friends or 
money, he sought a passage for America, was disappointed, and re 
duced to the lowest need, he toiled on the wharves. and became a 
porter, and starved on, till he got the money necessary for his pas- 
sage, and had landed but a week before in New-York. from whence 
he had labored on, till the good farmer found hin penniless and 
exhausted by the roadside. His letters had never reached their 
destination, and the first gleam of any knowledge of his existence 
came with his presence—if indeed the premonitions of the keen 
nerved Charlie, were not a magnetic consciousness of his approach 

When school was done, Bob and nimble-footed Ellen came trip 
ping home, eager to see the product of their toil. Little Ellen ran 
first into the room where all were mute, and seeing a stranger. 
shrunk to her mother’s side abashed. Bob halted a moment with 
the sudden surprise, and glancing at the stranger and at his mother 
in quick alternation, his lips moved with an endearing term, as he 
looked inquiringly again to his mother, whose answering smik 
made it articulate, “ Father!” and the boy bounded to his arms 
Then little Ellen came bashful and wondering and doubting: and 
all the brief past of her life with him came back, when he swung 
the girl of nine years on his arm, as he had done to the boundless 
delight of the girl of four. With tears and laughter, and the deep, 
quiet gaze of Charlie, too deep-souled for either tears or laughter 
that house enfolded a blest family 

CHAP. ITI. 

The kiss of the kind angel Death brought a light flush to the 
hollow cheek of little Charlie, but a flush that kindled no delusive 
hopes: for the mother’s heart had learned to trust his prophecy, 
and the father knew too well the hectic bloom that when heaven's 
gate is opening to the pure, is sometimes flung from the near glory 
upon the faded cheek. So Autumn’s first wild frost-kiss had touched 
the great maple over the cottage with a blaze of splendor. The 
dear boy sat no more in his wonted place beneath its wide arms 
save in the softest season of the blandest day, for dear past memo- 

ies’ sake; and now his thin white fingers, slenderer than a girl’s, 
hung idly from the folds of his thick shawl, no more to shed a 
life-like glow from the reflected blushes of the rose, or stain of bleed- 


ing berries. 
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The patient mother knew his Autumn too had come, and wae 
resigned ; so centered were her grief and trust, that smiles and tears 
would mingle on her face; and every morning she would thank 
(ied rather that he was here, than murmur that he was going hence. 

Mother,” he said one day, after a severe struggle with pain 
which flushed his beautiful pale face, but could only wring it to a 
wht contortion, as the soft wind would ruffle the water in passing— 
Mother, it is over now, the pain and trial, and a bright spirit, with 
pure blue wings, and white transparent robe, stands close by me.— 
1 have seen him often in the distance, and every fit of agony would 
bring him closer. as if I were afloat, and it was a rough wind to 
drive me to him 


“Father, mother, Bob, Ellen, all come !” 


and the boy kissed them 
all silently. ‘They knew that he was going, and were mute save 
little Ellen, who put her arms about him tenderly, and begged him, 
“Q don’t go, Charlie.” 

But a quick glance of his kindling eye, caught a vision, invisible 
to them who watched him, and flashed a pure smile over the fall- 
ing tears 

“Mother,” he whispered faintly, “they are bringing a white flower- 
wreath, and they say it is for filial, and fraternal love, mother,—be- 
cause I’ve loved you, and father, and Bobby, and Ellen ; and yet, 
how could I help it? you are so good. And one holds up a band 
of softest blue flowers, and he says it is for Patience, mother,—be- 
cause I have borne suffering meekly; but that should be for you, 
for it was you that made me so happy, I couldn't feel the pain.— 
And now one comes close to me, with a tiny boquet of the most 
sweet sinall flowers, like the lily of the valley, but sweeter, clearer, 
and they make a low, soft, tinkling in tunes, as they wave in her 
hand, and this she says is for Purity—and she will bind it on my 
bosom. O mother, do you not feel them? they float smoothly by 
vou, and look kindly on you; and now a lovely company of them 
have come, and twined a wreath of all these flowers together, round 
us all—and now I float away. O mother, one kiss! the rose-chain 
lengthens, but it will not break! I go, but this will hold us always 
till it folds us close again. Hark !’——— 

Dropped the faint lids over the dying eyes, clasped the pale hands 
on the pulseless bosom, and the white soul of the boy flew up to 
God. on some divine strain which his ear had caught, and which it 
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seemed the sobbing mother and the kneeling sire, in a moments 
hush of grief, could almost hear. So sweetly passed his spirit, that 
a sweet emile, more of heaven than earth, lay on the unchanged 
face; and to the ‘deep-souled mother seemed it no fancy, that she 
felt the pressure of the extending flower-band, and down its living 
links sweet pulses of living bliss from the beatified soul of the 
ascending boy ! 

What if strange scenes passed in that little cot, and the autumnal 
winds sighed through the open door, and past a skeleton-like bier ; 
and solemn words were said, and tears were rained profusely on a 
marble cheek ; and flocks of children, all in simple white, with late 
flowers in their hands, walked weeping two by two, and paused to 
sing mid sobs a low hymn, round a little grave, and make the name 
of their lost darling inarticulate with grief. Yetround that mother’s 
heart, if round no other, the invisible flower-wreath pressed with 
blessed healing,—and a perpetual inflow of divine love from his 
diviner soul, deepened her spirit beyond joy or grief, and told he: 
ever, ‘ Charlie is not dead ’ 


——— eee - 


A DIRGE. 


BY FP. BEVAN 


Tuey cannot hurt thy cheek 
Rude winds that blow so bleak 
Nor change thy aspect meek, 


Elizabeth ! 


No flowers on thee I strew 
No roses washed in dew, 
To tint with crimson hue 
The face of death 


The flowers like thee are dead 
Their roseate hue is fled 
But o’er thy features spread 

A smile delays 


Caught ere it fled, it glows 
Marbled in soft repose, 
As sunlight on the snows 

At even strays. 
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THE DESERTED WIFE. 
INTRODUCTORY CANTO 
BY ENNY Et 


QO, there are memories that live vulture lives 


By gnawing at our heart-strings,—thoughts that coi! 


Around the struggling life with deadly clasp 
And crush it, serpent-like. Of such are wrought 





The elements of story, and of s 
But, most of all, rus story. Every word 

Is written from the heart's blood, rich and warm 
Where the poor pen is dipping, that must give 


A record « the breaxing 


There is one— 
I need not name her,—in whose bosom burned 
The living spirit, and the power of song— 
A spirit and a power that never find 
Full utterance of all the infinite 





That overwhelms and maddens,—burning stil] 
To find expression; yet defying art, 

With all its forms of language,—reaching forth, 
Like tendrils from the tree-tops, looking higher 


As if expecting angels would come down 


And weave them wings for Heaven 


Voices spake 
Audibly to her spirit from all things; 
And. as she went abroad. their echoes sweet 
Came haunting her, like dear remembered notes 
From music that was written on the Past 
The beauty, and the majesty, that spake 
From every living presence,—(for to her 
Each form was but the drapery of a Life 
That dwelt within, and made it beautiful, }— 
Were poured out in her minstrel melody, 
Until she grew in music; and her sou! 


Became an utterance of harmeny 


As yet no kindred Presence was enshrined 
In the air temple of that earnest soul, 
Where vestal thoughts forever ministered 
Within its pure serene. 
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THE DESERTED WIFE. 


Lik WI ns. stir g the soft air 
But Ev y WAs s “ x not why 

Sha u - ¢ far 
Tha ght, and mus AD ie yous tones 


An angel to her listeni nirit. then ?7— 
\ ing angei with a mourn! fa 
Mournfu or alling her 


; Hid from her footsteps by its wreathing flowers. 
W hoss peerless om 2 
Were turing her to death 





ath-cold embrace : 
hencefort! r her will she had no power 


heart wit . oe ming tender arms 
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I fair i I 
So beaulilu pertect Ww seem 
As if it always had been; for itself 


1 of a thought divine. 


5 
2 
; 


Was but the exp 


heir changes—when, on more 
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poured with er joy 
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He saw ity t s soul 
That ga ghi trom rkness, and inwroughi 
The gloom w r irradia ry thoughts 


Were ¢ x such power, that they might live, 


The sta the | the r he cross itself— 


Th ecru s rm im r had t i Kinag— 
An angel to a demon, wv npar 
With tha t “ t will 1 ise if 

he ess ru if 


But there came 


An hour of triumph, when she took the lyre; 
And, in the burning utterance of song 


Woke the immortal echoes that shall live 
Within the simple name of Evetyn 
Whispered by angels, when the worn-out stars 


Sleep in the arms of old Oblivion! 








BE KIND TO THE STRANGER 


Hast thou ever been a stranger? Hast thou ever known what 
it was to wander far from the home of early years—to mingle in 
the jostling crowd and feel “ all—all alone”—to hear fond greetings 
und feel the tears unbidden welling up from a lonely heart—to live 
vneath the roof of others—-the stranger—the unloved, the uncared 
for, ull in bitterness of spirit, Marianne’s desolate-hearted lamenta 


tion has been thine, 


Thou hast! then I have no words for thee. Thou wilt “deal 
gently with the stranger's heart”—thou wilt be patient when in the 
midst of the glad sunshine of thine own rejoicing spirit, the grief 
cloud hangs over the weary wanderer’s, o1 the hot teas drops gush 
forth to answer the thrill of “that electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound.”—To thee, its vibration was only the music of the 
present- -to him, it was a sad dirge of the past; like the music of 
‘azul, “pleasant, but mournful to the soul.’ 

I said | had no words for thee—I have. ‘Thou mayest never agait 

a stranger, till having passed the dark stream. thou standest 
rione upon the spirit shore Thou hast loved and cheered the 

ranger here, so there will angels come to guide, and cheer thee. a 
stranger in spirit-land, onward. Onward, and upward, will they 
ead thee, and as the pearly gates roll back, and thine earth-stained 
spirit shrinks away, unworthy to mingle with the holy throng 
Jesus, the Incarnate One, shall meet thee there, and throwing 
wound thee the robe of his righteousness, draw thee gently in 
whispering, “ | was a stranger, and ye took me in.” 

But thou that hast never wandered far enough from the hearth 
stone of home to lose the echo of kindly voices—what shall I say to 
thee? The same fond hearts encircle thee now as in years long 
gone by; the same eyes look love to thee, and rejoicing in | Appine 
thou gazest on the stranger, thoughtlessly exclaiming, “I have 
friends enough!” And that etrancer— dost thou know how she to 
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has lived, hemmed in by all the sweet influences of home—rich in 
the inestimable love of fond parents, and an affectionate household ? 
Aye! more—there was a circle of young hearts, among whom she 
shone, a star of no common magnitude. Glad was the greeting 
that welcomed her coming, though hours only had elapsed since 
parting—and the wreathing arm, and warm kiss assured her con- 
fiding spirit that as that ring of young hearts was to her, even so 
was she to them—loving, and beloved. And so the clasping tendrils 
of youth’s warm affections wound themselves around those tried 
and cherished ones—and then when duty bade her resign all these 
blessed home friends, to learn to love another new circle, those ten- 
ire unwound, in hope to find other warm hearts looking out from 
kindly faces, around which to twine. Alas! that life’s lot should 
have been the destiny of that hoping, loving heart! that Disap- 
oointment, with unrelenting hand, should have thrown its mantling 
cloud of darkness over the sweet anticipations that cheered her, as 
with sinking heart she rent asunder the priceless chain of precious 
inks, that youth and childhood form but once. 

Alone in her silent room, she sighs for society and companionship. 
She had received, (perhaps) and returned, the cold formal call of a 
few : and now there steals over her spirit, that weary hearted feel- 
ing, that the neglected stranger alone knows in its unutterable bit- 
terness. Struggling to suppress the rising tear, she opens a favorite 
volume—but the beautiful strains of poetry, and the glowing descrip- 
tions of the traveller, far from bribing fond memory to silence, mur- 
mur through her of far-off sympathy and kindred hearts. Twilight 
‘omes on—the hour she dearly loves, and, determined to be happy. 
she sings the song so often sung while night is gathering her shadowy 

eil over earth, “Shades of evening, close not o’er us.” Clear and 
sweet rings out her voice, and its tone is happy and joyous. She 
will be happier now— but stay, her voice falters, and we scarce catch 


the words of that most charming verse of all 


Tis the } wl " 

Meet arownd th wr's ligt 
Ww fill r ] bs 

Wi i i } 


She has shaded her face with her hand, though the sunshin¢ 
long since faded from the hill-top, and her lamp is yet unlighted. 


Let us enter the inner tabernacle, and gaze with her upon the 
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beautiful pageant that is passing with lightning-like rapidity and 
vividness through the tenantless chambers of her soul. That 
cheerful room with its brilliant lights, and happy faces, we may not 
mistake for other than “home, sweet home.” By the fireside the 
mother sits with quiet smile,—the father with his cheerful face, 
watching, though unperceived, the fair children that cluster arounc 
the table, each adding their mite to the happiness of every other. 
Age hath laid his white hand lightly upon their brows, and midst 
their merry household group their hearts have forgotten to grow old 
With stealthy tread, a bright-eyed, fair-haired sister steals unnoticed 
from the table, and moves towards the piano. A moment more, 
and sweet notes of joyous music fill the air. Starting up like so 
many young fawns, there is heard one simultaneous burst of merr- 
ment—and then up and down, hither and yon, young feet are bound 
ing through the mazes of the merry dance —peals of ringing laugh 
ter now and then join a sweet chorus with the music, and anon all 
Is hushed save the light tread ol feet, and the rk h flow ing notes of 
the musician. All at once the strain changes to a glad-hearted song, 
and the young dancers crowd around the piano. and throw heart 
and soul into the full flow of that old familiar music. As with your 
eye you have traced some wandering rivulet, laughing down the 
mountain-side with mimic cataract, and dashing foam, losing sight 
of it among the trees—but to find it again winding through the valley 
by your side, with its soft hushed murmur; so that merry group 
passed away, but to be seen again gathered quietly around the 
family altar—now listening to the words of inspiration, and now 
joining in a low hymn of praise, and in the fervent prayer of faith 
It passed away—that beautiful panorama, and left the lone hean 
desolate again. 

Closer and closer press those fingers over the closed eyelids, but 
vainly, for through them, the bright rain is fast descending. Hence- 
forth a weary lot is hers, for Hope, that tll now stood close beside 
her, hath removed far away, and standeth in the dim distance. 
Over the sunshine of her spirit there has come a cloud, which noth 
ing but the soft air of home will dissipate. Her voice may be heard 
again in song, but it will be the sad homesick strain of the Swiss 
Soldier. And why must it be thus? Has this question no interest 
for you, gentle reader? Will not the lost light of that darkened 
heart be required at the hand of those to whom she might have 
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CALL AGAIN 


looked for kindness. but found it not? See to it well—for no less a 


voice than that from Calvary has bid you, love the strange: 


as yourself. Go then—seek out the lone exile—and throwing 
aside all cold formality, offer a warm welcome to your home and 
heart. Surprise that lonely spirit with the music of a few “kind 
word easy to speak, but whose echo is endless.” That echo 
nce woke shall return to your own soul, filling 1 with heavenly 
melody 


CALL AGAIN 


On the next morning. Mrs. Wilson felt it to be her duty to go 


for her money, in order to buy a stove. But Mrs. Griner was all 
lresse 1 ti ro out ar l« uldn’t atte nd to her. She must call again 
The first impulse of the distressed mother was, to insist upon see- 
o M (aru nd then urge her necessities jut, she hesitated 
ut doing so; and, still undetermined how to act, turned away 
1 lefe the house he air was raw and damp, and penetrated 
n thin garments When she rot home. she found that Mary was 
worse than when she left her. She had taken cold, and it was 
beginning to show itself more distinctly ; especially in her cough 
which was deeper, more constant, and painfully concussive. 
Did Mrs. Griner pay you?” asked the suffering invalid, who was 


longing to feel a warmer atmosphere 


No, dear,” replied the mother, with as steady a voice as she 
nuld ime She was just ready to go out. and said I must 
r ill I 


Mary sighed deeply 
On the next day, Mrs. Wilson applied again for her money, but 
Mrs. Griner was not in 
You will have to call again,” said the servant who opened the 
door, and who knew the nature of her errand. 
“When will she be home ?” 
“Not tll dinner time.” 








AS CALL AGAIN 


At dinner time she called, but Mrs. Griner sent word down that 
she couldn't attend to her then. That she must come again. 

“T never saw such people,” remarked the lady after the servant 
withdrew. “If they do a dollar's worth of work for you, they run 
you to death for the money; and are always sure to come at the 
most unseasonable hours.” 

Who is it ?” asked the husband. 


{ wom ii W ho did 


some plain sewing for me.” 

\ poor woman I Suppose 

‘No doubt she’s poor enough.’ 

And therefore ought to have her inoney the moment her work 
isdone. You should never make such people wait for what they 
have earned a moment. Ring for Nancy, and tell her to call he: 
back How much is it 

Only three dollars. But there’s no use in calling her back now 
let her come this afternoon.” 

‘No—no. Pay her now The time of the poor is too precious 
to be wasted.” And Mr. Griner rang the bell himself. But it was 
too late; the poor woman had left the house. ‘To the waiter who 
brought up the word, Mr. Griner said 

Do you know where the woman lives? 

“Yes, sir.” was replied 

Very well, John Do yout ike this money to her at once.” 

“It is at least a mile from here.” said John 

So much the better reason why it should be sent to her,” was 
eplied. 

As Mr. Griner was leaving his house after dinner, he met John 


at the door. 


“Did you give the money to the poor woman?” he said to the 
waiter. 
ae ( te 


Did she make any remark ? 
“Yes. sir. She said. ‘Tell Mrs. Griner that I cannot thank her 
for the money. Jt has come too late.” 
“What did she mean by that?” asked Mr. Griner 
“| don’t know, but there was no fire in her room, and her sick 
daughter was coughing dreadfully.” 
No fire!” Me. Griner had on an overcoat, buttoned up closel) 


No, sir 


And the room was as cold as a barn.” 
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“ What is the matter with her daughter ?” 

“She has consumption, I believe.” 

Mr. Griner turned back into the house, and startled his wife by a 
strong expression of what he thought and felt on the subject of her 
neglect to pay the poor woman for her work. The word brought 
back by John, did not make the lady feel the most comfortable in 
the world. Urged by her husband, she set off immediately to see 
the poor woman and her daughter. 

“If by your neglect, you have done them a wrong, repay them 
twenty fold,” were the words of her husband, as he left her. 

On entering the room where the daughter of her seamstress lay, 
Mrs. Griner found the iavalid alone, and sleeping. ‘There was no 
fire in the apartment, nor even a stove in which to make a fire. In 
the pale, emaciated face of the sleeper, there was so much that 
looked like death, that Mrs. Griner felt a shrinking fear steal over 
her, as she gazed upon it. Seating herself quietly, she waited for 
some ®ne to come in. But she waited for full half an hour, during 
all of which time there was no sound in the room but that made by 
the low breathing of the death-like sleeper. Mrs. Griner had full 
time for observation and reflection, neither of which increased her 
cemfortable feelings or ministered to her self-complacency. 

At last, and while the daughter still slept, voices and the heavy 
tread of a man were heard below. In a few moments the door 
opened, and Mrs. Wilson entered, followed by a porter bearing a 
small stove. ‘The woman looked at Mrs. Griner, but not a muscle 
of her stern face relapsed, nor did she speak a word. 

I am sorry, Harriet,” said Mrs. Griner, as soon as the man had 
reured, “if my neglect to pay you the trifle due, has put you to any 
meconvenience. It was thoughtlessness in me.” 

Just then, Mary aroused up, and comunenced coughing dreadfully. 
Mrs. Wilson went quickly to the bed, and supported her, at the 
same time that she endeavored to keep the clothes up about her 
neck and head. As seon as the fit of coughing had subsided, the 
mother leeked towards Mrs. Griner, and beckoned her to come to the 
bed. 

Put your hand there,” she said. 

Mrs. Gemer laid her hand upon the cheek and forehead of the 
invalid. ‘They were covered with a thick, cold, clammy sweat. 
Her hair was also damp. 
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“'This, and no fire.” 

Mrs. Griner felt the eyes and voice of the woman go through her 
as she uttered these words. No further remark was necessary t 
make her comprehend the fact, that to her was chargeable th: 


want of fire 


You have a stove. now Make a fire, quickly, for mercy’ 
sake !” replied Mrs. Griner, as she sunk into a chair by the bedside 
Mrs. Wilson turned and left the roon In a littl while she 
came back witha shovel full of glowing embers, and some dry 
chips After putting these into the stove, she went to the cellar fo 
coal In ten minutes, a comfortable warmth began to diffuse itself 
through the room: in twenty minutes, Mary could draw her arm 
| 


from under the thick blanket and coverlet. and bare her face and 
neck. from which the clammy perspiration began to dry 
‘Do you feel better, dear?” asked the mother, in a tender voice 
as she saw a warmth ste iline into Marv’s face . 
Yes, mother The room feels so comfortable.” 
Tears came unbidden to the eyes of Mrs. Griner, who had re 
mained silent all this tin 
‘You bought this stove with the money sent you to-day ?” she at 
length said. lookine at Mrs. Wilson 
Yes naam 
“ But would have had the stove days ago. if 1 had paid you.” 
\ es, ™m ’ im 
And your daughter has taken cold. and is worse because vo 
had no fire 
Y es, ma ar 
Can you forgive my thoughtlessness 7?” said Mrs. Griner speak 
ing with emotion | have done wrong—very wrong. But |} 
did not dream of th 
“It is too late,” replied the woman, sternly 
“ Mother, dear mother! do not speak so!” urged the daughter 
“It may not be too late. I—I 
The poor girl burst into tears. She felt that it might be too late 
Unable to bear this scene, Mrs. Griner arose and retired. Sut 
she did not gohome. In half an hour she returned with her famil, 
physician, to whom she had told her fault, and of whom she begged 


the most unremitting attention to the sick girl When she re-en 
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tered the comfortless abode of Mrs. Wilson. she found both mother 


ind daughter in a calmer frame of mind. ‘The doctor spoke words 


‘ 


encouragement, and promised to see the invalid frequently, and 


lo all for her in bis power 


"This une x pe ted 


act of kindness broke down the pool woman’s 
eeling Wheu the doctor retired, she expressed her gratitude with 
tearful eloquence, and begged that words forced from her in the an- 
uish of h heart might be forgotten and f weiven 


Speak not of this,” returned Mrs. Grines I have nothing to 
forget or forgive—vou all 
On the day after, a comfortable carpet was sent to cover the floor 


} 


nda basket, containing many delicacies for 


| M ry 8 ¢ hamber, and a 
her to eat The pliysician attended her regularly and Mrs. Griner 
frequently sent to know how she was during the winter, called to 
see her a few times, and saw that nothing was wanted to make her 
omfortable When spring opened, Mary could go out in the warm 
clear air, and seemed much better But the intense heat of sum- 
mer exhausted her, and when the next winter came, her delicate 
frame yielded beneath the pressure of disease, and she died. 

If the neglect of Mrs. Griner tended to shorten the young girl's 
life, what she did for her afterwards prolonged it, and made existence 
less burdensome. Suill, the death of Mary, when it at last occurred, 
troubled her, and made more fixed and lasting her resolution, never 
to withhold for an hour the wages of the poor No one ever after 
heard from her lips the words, “ Call again.’ May those who ree? 


this, gain wisdom at a less cost. 


TUBEROSE. 
See Flower Plat 


Potyantues—Gen. Cuar.: Perianth funnel-form, incurved ; 
filaments inserted into the throat ; ovary at the bottom of the tube. 

Tunrrosa: tuberose—Srpec. Cuar.: leaves linear-lanceolate ; 
petals oblong; stems bulbous at base, with tuberous branches ; 
scape scaly, from two to three feet high, with alternate, large white 
flowers; blooming in August and September. This superb parlor 
plant is a native of Ceylon, and its flowers emit a rich and delicious 
perfume, which is most powerful at evening. ‘The Tuberose is an 
emblem of dangerous pleasures ; we suppose because its fragrance is 
ofien overpowering when too strongly inhaled. 






























SENSIBILITY AND SENSUALITY. 
BY MES s T MARTYN 
There be, indeed,—I say it in all sorrow,—bad, apostate souls 


Deserted of their ministering angels, and given up to liberty of sin 


For these, my counsel is, avoid them if thou canst ; 





For the fine edges of thy virtues will be dulled, by attrition with their vices 
And there is an enemy within thee, either to palliate their sin, 

Until, for surface sweetness, thou too art drawn adown the vortex,— 

Or daily strife against their ill, in subtleness may irritate thy soul 

And in that ¢ cuggle thou shalt fail, even through infirmity of goodness.” 


Proversial Paicosorny 


Amone the various phases assumed by the infidel philosophy, 
which preceded and accompanied the outbreak of the French revo 
lution, in 1798, there was one, which, more than all the rest, tended 
to destroy the last vestige of social order and happiness during that 
fearful period. ‘The same unhallowed lips that denied the existence 
of a God, and proclaimed “death an eternal sleep,” taught, also, 
that marriage was an “intolerable monopoly,”—a burden which 
none but the vulgar should bear; and that a “union of souls.” was 
the only union to be recognized by the enlightened disciples of the 
new code, This doctrine was openly promulgated in the splendid 
salons of Paris, by the fashionable and high-born dames who wor 
shipped at the shrine of Voltaire, Condorcet and Mirabeau ; it was 
echoed by the fierce spouters of the Jacobin clubs, and re-echoed in 
the faurbourgs, the garrets and cellars of the metropolis, where crime 
and misery rejoiced in the prospect of unbounded license thus open- 
ing before them. ‘T'o the scenes that followed, we need only refer 
The annals of the French revolution—its unimaginable horrors and 
atrocities,—have been so long familiar to the ear, that we may well 
be spared the revolting task of dwelling upon them here. It is 
enough to say, that the tree thus planted, bore its legitimate fruit ; 
and that beneath its poisonous shade, every thing honorable, lovely, 
and of good report, perished, until the land became a moral desert, 
almost through the length and breadth of it. 

The same sentiments with regard to the obligation of law, human 
and divine, and particularly in relation to the sanctity of the mar- 
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riage covenant, as those which prepared the way for the scenes to 
which we have alluded in France, are at the present moment pre 


vailing to an alarming extent in our own country. ‘They come to 


us in a different garb. and wearing 


1 somewhat different aspect, It is 
true: but their character’ and tendency are always the same. In 


stead of furnishing the material for a flowery discussion between 


inale and female philosophers in a splendid saloon, of a Ja f ! 
club, these principles, in some quiet and unsuspected cuise, ent 
our domestic circles, seat themselves at our firesides, and wait pa 


uently for the best opportunity of gaining a foothold which shal! 


never again be surrendered Their apostles may be known by the 
cant words forever on their lips, of “spiritual attraction,” “ secret 
sympathy,” “ affinity of souls,” &c.— words which sound very sweet! 


to the uninitiated, but full of deep and bitter meaning to those wh 
know their hidden signification For when explained, as they too 
often are by acts, these seemingly harmless syllables signify domes 


tic discord and disunion, followed perhaps, by actual separation 
misery and death. It is generally (we blush to adimit it) by ous 
own sex, that the pernicious doctrines to which we allude are most 
ably and fearlessly advocated We know women, whose personal 
accomplishments, and standing in society, give weight to their opin 
ions, and who do not hesitate to affirm, that “affinity of soul ” forms 
the only real bond of union between the husband and wife, and that 
where, in the judgment of either, this does not exist, the legal cere 

mony of marriage is null and void, to all intents and purposes. Of 
course, the parties thus situated are at liberty to form a “union « 


souls” wherever they find the mysterious “ afflnity ” of which they 


speak ; and no law, human or divine, has a right to contravene 
their choice As there are certain falsehoods of such intense bitte 

ness and potency, that one drop would be sufficient to poison the 
whole well in which Truth was said to have dwelt, so there is in this 
“declaration of sentiments,” enough specious error, mingled with 
some important truth, to disorganize and destroy society, wherever 
it is adopted. It is undoubtedly true, that a union of hearts is ab- 
solutely necessary to marriage in the sight of God; but it does not 
therefore follow that a public recognition of this union by others, is 
unimportant ; or that the legal ceremony which ensures this recog 
nition, is unnecessary. Still less does it follow, that a union thus 


legally recognized, may be dissolved at the will or caprice of either 
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of the parties, without incurring fearful guilt, and the reprobation 


guilt, a | 
ol society We know that some who have w ntonly cast off ill 
don tic lies and thus bid defi ince to the laws of God: nd man, 
talk eloquently of their sufferings and wrongs f the want of sym 
they } experien ed ind the tl { Ihe they feel 
spiritual union and affin itu ‘ s of hone 
words, there is mncealed principle Wii i s hi ling | t n 
u ‘ on ol eXisting lnstitution nd the en ! nt 
(aod { the lhe « 1 and t he th tures 
»>wW el i | I { y™ Ww ind st ne l roodn It 
this union of the ideal with the sen ise it they 
it is sensuality in its most dangs is | \ which we are 
ling.) that ¢ the philosophy of France its deadly venom 
nd it gives strength and vigor to the entuments ‘ own 
( LD) { 1 of ne ntl of idealit j eqmulis arapes 
tl s deformit th naginar\ | uld at on ock 
ind disgust every beholder, while beneath its ample folds it is doing 
its work of death unperceived and almost unsuspected. Let us 
illustrate by one example, which may stand for u many, out 
meaning in these remarks 
Mrs R is a young pretty ind agre le w in ‘ plished 


too, in common parlance, which means far less by this term, than 
Milton intended to convey, when he makes Adam address his fair 
partner as “accomplished Eve.” Some years after her marriage, 
Mrs R perceived that she was entire ly destitute of aff nity with her 
husband, who was a worthy, industrious, and quiet man, very kind 
nd indulgent to her, but unable from temperament and habit, to 
sympathize in all her romantic ideas and aspiration She left him 


accordingly, and commenced a pilgrimage through society, in search 


of a congenial mind, and kindred heart, ready to appropriate them 
wherever they might be found, irrespective of circumstances. She 
entered a family where the husband was a noble, high minded and 
insuspicious man, whose very “failings leaned to virtue’s sie,” and 


who was accessible only through his sympathies, while the wife was 


young, timid, and confiding, loving her husband above all earthly 
things, and slow to believe that aught in which he was concerned. 


could bear even the semblance of wrong. Here Mrs. R. became 
domesticated, and, unencumbered as she was, by social or family 


} in 


had full leisure to devote herself to the science of pleasing, in 
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which she soon became an adept. She skilfully humored the preju- 
dices, soothed the self-love, and flattered the vanity of her intended 
victim, who, from pitying her as an injured and unhappy woman, 
came at last to return in full, her openly expressed admiration of 
himself. Let it not be supposed that while this was going forward, 
the wife was insensible to the pernicious influence exerted by Mrs. 
R. in the family circle which was polluted by her presence. She 
was, indeed, blinded for a season by her coufidence in both ; but it 
was impossible not to see at last, the tender glances, flattering atten- 
tions, and meaning compliments directed to ber husband ; and she 
saw, too, with an agony of soul not to be described, that they were 
gradually taking effect. Their union had hitherto been unshadowed 
by a cloud—now there were harsh words, and cold looks, and in- 
vidious comparisons, which stung her to the heart; and every at- 
tempt to shake off the incubus that was weighing her down, only 
rendered her situation the more hopeless. ‘The apostle of “ liberty” 
gloried in the misery she was inflicting, and never seemed happier 
than when the marks of suffering, usually so carefully concealed, 
would make themselves visible in the countenance of the outraged 
wife. We will not dwell on the revolting picture—it is enough to 
say that it ended in the separation of those whom God had joined 
together, and in the breaking of a fond and faithful heart, which 
found refuge only in the grave. 

We have given an extreme case, we admit, though a true one, 
of the carrying out of these principles; but the very same system 
which led to such a fatal result, is now at work in many a peaceful 
home, and unless the alarm is sounded, it will lead to similar con- 
sequences. There are too many educated, intelligent women, 
whose principles and practice resemble those of Mrs. R., and who 
do not hesitate, whenever they meet a “kindred spirit,” to repay 
the most generous confidence and hospitality by a systematic at- 
tempt to appropriate the affections of the husband and father. 
While themselves glorying in having spurned the matrimonial yoke, 
they inculcate in other families the most blind and unquestioning 
obedience on the part of the wife, and the right of the husband to 
do as he will in all respects, unfettered by even the shadow of duty 
or obligation toward the being whose earthly happiness has been 
confided to his care. Such is the egregious inconsistency of these 
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victims of a moral leprosy, infinitely more loathsome than that 
which banished the poor Isiaelite from the society of his fellows, 
and consigned him to a living tomb. It would be well for society, 
were laws equally stringent in operation now, where the danger of 
infection is as much more imminent, as our moral nature is higher. 
and of more value than the body ; or wounds inflicted on the heart 
more grievous than physical pain and suffering. 

Our remarks on this subject may be deemed harsh by those who 
have not met the evil of which we speak ; but the case is not one 
which in our estimation demands forbearance or toleration. It is 
not an impulse of the heart, which has led its subject into uninten 
tional error, which we are condemning——but a belief of the head 
a perversion of intellect, deliberately conceived, and carried out to 
its consequences, as coolly as though no earthly interests were in 
volved in the result. Indeed, in many cases, it would be impossible, 
in the utmost exercise of charity, to believe that the affections of 
the heart had any thing to do with the matter. The thief who 
steals to satisfy the cravings of want, or the homicide who takes the 
life of his fellow, under the sudden impulse of passion, may be sub- 
jects of pity and forgiveness; but the woman who unblushingly 
avows her disregard of all law, human and divine—who scorns the 
restraints of marriage, and casts off its obligations, has, by this act, 
thrown herself out of the pale of society ; and the sentence of out- 
lawry it passes upon her, should be as complete and effectual as that 
which separated Robin Hood, and his band of “merry men” in Shet 
wood Forest, from the yeomanry of England. 

We have not yet spoken of the source of all this moral evil—the 
hidden spring from which these streams of bitterness flow out to 
desolate and destroy. It may emphatically be said of the class to 
which we allude—“ there is no fear of God before their eyes.” 
Never, until the sanctions of religion are forgotten or disregarded, 
and the Bible trampled under foot, can a woman so far unsex her- 
self, as to promulgate a doctrine which, more than all others, degrades 
and debases her, and leaves her a defenseless prey to the passions 
or caprices of the stronger sex. The want of religious principle is at 
the foundation of all these errors in belief and practice—and where 
this is wanting, the human heart is like a ship at sea, without helm 
or rudder, tossed about by the whirlwinds of passion, and liable at 
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every moment to be driven on the rocks, and wrecked irretrievably. 
The humble cottager who 


Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true,” 


who reverences and obeys its precepts, and looks upward for divine 
guidance, lives usefully and happily, and goes down to the grave in 
full hope of a blessed immortality—while the woman of splendid 
iatellect and varied acquirements, who proudly rejects the light 
from Heaven that would direct her steps, wanders from the path of 
rectitude into the mazes of error, and after a few years of eager and 
fruitless search after the phantom happiness, she sinks like a falling 
star, into the blackness of darkness forever. “Favor is deceitful and 
beauty is vain—but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” 





CHARITY. 


BY MRS. E. J. BaMes. 


All stainless in the holy white 
Of her broad mantle—lo! the maiden cometh. 
Lip, cheek and brow serenely bright, 
With that calm look of deep delight.— 
Beautiful,—on the mountain top she roameth. 


The soft gray of the brooding dove 

With melting radiance in hereye she weareth ; 
Her heart is fall of trust and love ; 
For an angel mission from above, 

In tranquil beauty, o'er the earth she beareth. 


The music of Humanity 

Flows from her tuneful lips in sweetest numbers : 
Of all life's pleasant ministries— 
Of universal harmonies— 

She sings: no care her mind encumbers. 


Glad tidings doth she ever sound ; 

Good will to man throughout the world is sending ; 
Blessings and gifts she scatters round ; 
Peace to her name, with whom is found 

The olive branch, in holy beauty bending 



























A YEAR OF GREAT EVENTS 
BY MRS §& T MARTYN 


Te year 1848 will long be regarded as a memorable era in the 
annals of the world. At its commencement, all Europe was in 
apparent tranquility ; and, with the exception of our own unjust 
and inglorious war with Mexico, there seemed little prospect of 
serious disturbance in any quarter of the political horizon. Louis 
Phillippe, who, at his accession a few years since, seemed in truth a 
“citizen king.” had become a staunch conservative, and was 
strengthening himself upon the throne by alliances, matrimonial and 
otherwise, with all the principal powers of Europe. With a subser- 
vient and able ministry, inexhaustible personal resources, an im- 
mense standing army of the finest soldiery in the world, and a capi- 
tal which could be put in a complete state of military defence on 
the shortest notice, the king of the French believed himself px rfectly 
secure, and laughed at the idea of change Austria too was still 
locked in the sleep of ages, and her imbecile monarch, guided and 
governed by Metternich, was only a puppet to carry out his ne 
farious plans, for the complete subjugation of mind in every part of 
his dominions. ~The fairest portions of Italy were groaning under 
the Austrian yoke, and there seemed no prospect of release: since 
if one among her sons dared to think or speak of liberty, he was 
instantly arrested, and immured in the dungeons of Venice or 
Spielburg. In Rome alone one ray of hope was shining, and that, 
strange to say, shone from the halls of the Vatican, a beacon light 
amid the surrounding darkness. Pius Ninth, immediately after his 
accession, commenced the work of renovation—cautiously indeed, 
but as it has proved, most effectually, for the reforms in the States 
of the church, were felt in Tuscany, Sicily and Sardinia, and gave 
new life to all the inhabitants of beautiful but unfortunate Italy 
Still, however, no general movement had been made; all looked 
quiet and peaceful, and the “divine right of kings” seemed estab- 
lished on a basis so firm that no human power could overthrow it. 


Such was the aspect of things in January of the present year. 
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Three months had scarcely elapsed, ere there came a change so 
great, so wonderful, that nothing in history can be found with which 
to compare it. Shock succeeds shock, and events, each of which 
might convulse a continent, follow each other with such startling 
and dream-like rapidity, that the mind almost ceases to wonder, and 
comes to look upon the simultaneous rising of a whole people, and 
the overthrow of established dynasties, almost as coolly as upon the 
evolutions and counter evolutions in a game of chess. France, one 
of the mightiest and most refined nations of the earth, has, in one 
day, changed her whole form of government, and become a republic. 
The working classes, irritated to madness by the oppressive exac 

tions of an infatuated ministry, who seemed bent on making the 
rash experiment of how much a people might be forced to bear, 
rose in their might, took possession of the streets of Paris, and find- 
ing in the National Guards brothers instead of foes, were soon in a 
condition to make their own terms with the trembling king and his 
fallen ministry Louis Phillippe, who betrayed as much weakness 
in the hour of danger, as he had formerly shown of unscrupulous 
ambition in trampling on the rights of the people, abdicated at once, 
in favor of his grandson, the Count de Paris, but the concession 
came too late. Nothing could save the crumbling dynasty, and a 
republic was proclaimed amid universal! shouts and gratulations, at 
the head of which, as a temporary Provisional Government, the 
very first scholars, financiers, and statesmen of France were unani 

m ly placed. Since that great event, Paris has been in a state of 
tranquility, and though severe financial distress prevails, owing to 
the unprincipled expenditures of the late government, every thing 
seems to aygur well for the stability of the new order of things 
Indeed one feature in this revolution is, in our estimation, full of 
hope and promise. Unlike that of ‘98, which was commenced and 
carried forward by the embodied spirit of infidelity and atheism, 
this has been from the first, deeply imbued with the religious princi- 
ple. God has been acknowledged in it all, and Lamartine, who may 
almost be termed the soul of the enterprise, has long been xnown 
as a devout believer in the truths of Christianity. While we have 
many fears as to the result of the splendid experiment the French 
are now making, we cannot but hope, in this view of the case, that 
the God in whose hand are the hearts of all, may guide them to a 
prosperous issue. 
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But it is not the results which have followed, or are to follow this 
revolution in France, alone, which invest it with an interest so pro- 
found. Allsouthern and central Europe has already felt its effects, 
and the watchwords of France, “ liberty, equality and fraternity,” are 
thrilling the hearts of unnumbered thousands, who till now have 
been shrouded in the dark night of ignorance and despotism. A 
constitution has been extorted from the king of Bavana, at the 
point of the bayonet, while in Prussia, where, by the prevalence of 
common schools, the way has been preparing for freedom and com- 
parative equality, the most liberal concessions have been made to 
the people, who in reality have the government very nearly in their 
own hands. Venice and Lombardy have risen, and thrown off the 
hateful yoke of Austrian despotism ; Sicily, Sardinia, Piedmont, 
and Tuscany have obtained a liberal constitution, freedom of the 
press, religious toleration, and entire amnesty for past political 
offences—and in Austria Proper, the very stronghold of despotic 
power and intolerance, the clarion notes of liberty have sounded in 
the ears of the lethargic populace, and what has been the result ? 
A representative constitution has been granted, trial by jury, freedom 
of the press, in short, every thing demanded by the people. Metter- 
nich has been deprived of his office, and compelled to fly in disguise, 
from the just wrath of the outraged Austrians. “Give them,” said 
the weak and trembling emperor as he listened to the clamors of the 
mob, “give them all they want.” Strange sounds to issue from the 
depths of the emperor’s palace at Vienna ! 

England is rocking and heaving amid the throes of a moral earth- 
quake, that threatens momently to engulf her existing institutions. 
Five hundred thousand Chartists are organised, and determined to 
obtain redress for the wrongs of the working classes, Or perish in the 
attempt, while the repealers of unhappy Ireland have forgotten their 
dissensions, and talk openly of division, and an independent form 
of government. How will all this end? It is impossible to fore- 
see; but the thougiit is full of consolation, that amidst the noise of 
the waves, and the tumult of the people, God is on the throne, 
bringing about his own grand designs, and that all must ultimately 
tend to the triumph of the everlasting Gospel. Already the way is 
opened in France for the diffusion of religious knowledge—already 
in Piedmont have the oppressive disabilities under which the Vaudois 
have so long suffered been removed, and freedom of opinion seems 
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about to become the order of the day throughout Europe. But 
while we rejoice in these cheering indications, let it never be forgot- 
ten that the same process which prepares the mind for the reception 
of religious truth, prepares it also, if this is withheld, for the wildest 
fanaticism, or the grussest infidelity. The eye so long accustomed 
to darkness cannot bear the sudden accession of light without be- 
coming dazzled, so that it sees men as trees walking ; and the intellect 
held for ages in the leading strings of superstition, must, in attempt- 
ing to take its first steps alone, almost inevitably wander from the 
nght path, unless directed by an infallible guide. Is it not then a 
most important work of true philanthropy, to furnish European 
christians with the means of preoccupying the ground, now in the 
earliest hours of the day that has dawned upon the nations, so that 
in the first flush of their newly awakened emotions they may learn 
to connect the Gospel with all that is valuable in their civil and 
political institutions } Never, until liberty rests on the firm 
basis of religious principle, can we confidently hope for its perma- 
nence and stability ; and those who in this new world are watching 
with intense interest and eager hope the progress of events in 
Europe, will do well to remember this. The Bible must be the 
corner-stone of the republican edifice, or else, when the winds 
blow, and the floods come, and beat upon it, it will inevitably 
fall, and unnumbered multitudes will perish beneath its ruins. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE EDITOR 


The publishers have, this month, the pleasure of presenting to their numerous 
aders, an accurate likeness of the Editor of the “ Ladies’ Wreath,” in compli- 
unce with the repeated request of multitudes who, having known her through the 
pages of the Magazine, were desirous of a more intimate acquaintance. The @n- 
graving is from an original drawing by Miss A. Mary Freeman, of this city, a 


young lady whose distinguished talents as an artist are only exceeded by her mara! 


wort : ' yess Of character. It is engraved by Ritchie, one of our very first 
engravers, to whose splendid picture of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in our Janqary 
number, we need only refer, to convince our readers of his superiority. Under 
he peculiar circumstances of the case, and the connexion existing between th 
Editor and the senior Publisher, we cannot with propriety give che usual nol 

the subject of the engraving, and bave therefore concluded to let ° her own works 


praise her in the gates 
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HOW TO MANAGE A HUSBAND. 
BY MRS S&S. T. MARTYN 


“Were you at Mrs. Eyre’s last evening ?” said Mary Fenton 
to a young lady who, seated on an ottoman. was occupied in lan- 
guilly caressing a lap-«log, while a beautiful child of some two or 
three years, was playing near her, unheeded, upon the carpet. “I 
thought, as Mr. Marston was so decidedly opposed to your acquaint- 
ince with Mrs. Eyre, the report must be unfounded, though com- 
mon fame speaks of you as the belle of the assembly.” 

“1 was indeed there,” replied the young wife, with a triumphant 
smile ; “for once common fame speaks truly. I like Mrs. Eyre, 
and I like her parties; and while I find so much enjoyment in 
them, I shall certainly not suffer the absurd prejudices of a hus- 
band to deprive me of it.” 

“ But how has Henry been prevailed upon to sanction this inti- 
macy ?” enquired the first speaker. “I know he feels strongly on 
the subject, and candidly confess to you, I honor him for the 
decision he has formed. Is his opinion of the lady more favorable, 
since her sudden accession of fortune ?” 

“Oh no, my dear, not in the least ; but, to speak truth, I have 
said nothing at all to him about the matter. My husband, though 
upon the whole a very good sort of man, has some ridiculous 
prejudices and peculiarities, and | am not quite enough of a novice 
to give up my wishes, in compliance with his whims. Still, I have 
no fancy for making a figure in a domestic scene, and therefore 
get along quietly and pleasantly, just by managing my husband, 
without ever seeming to contradict him in the least. For instance 

instead of saying to him openly, as many women would have 
done, ‘I choose to visit Mrs. Eyre, and shall continue to do so ;’ 
which would probably have been followed by a violent storm, I 
listened in silence to his prohibition, and have never since men- 
tioned her name in his presence. Last evening he had an engage- 
ment at home, and really supposed, from my remarks, that I was 
going to a humdrum party at old Mrs. Evans’ with cousin Tom 
for an escort, while, in reality, we were both enjoying ourselves at 
Vor UL—5. 
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the « :pital he can command, to carry on his business to advantage. 
I wish I could learn the secret of your abundance of money 

“i easily learned,” replied M Marston if one is only wil 
ling to take the t e of acqu g If I we not the best 
man in the w ld. | hould hav nothing ht to wea nd my 
houst would be « npty in Ara n desert 

Ido not know what you 1 n by managing, Julia I n 

sure you are entirely ignorant of domest iffairs, and are the last 
wor Lin ti wi rid to p fice « 


It is not that kind of vulgar management I mean.” was the 


answe [see I must « xplain the proce s to ye u, Or you Will hever 
understand me Henry ts in the habit of ¢ ving mea liberal a “A 
ance each month for our household expenses, and | contrive t ve 
something handsome from this for my private purse The ser 
vants’ table need not be so very nice, you know, and there are 
many little things we can do without in the kitchen, which ild 
consume the funds | can use to so much better advantage in the 
parlor Then I mat ve to wet the very che Lp t trade peo} if und 
seamstresses, and make them take the lowest p we ind as Hen Vy 


is so fool hy p rtiicular about having them well paid, there is guile 


a surplus saved in this manner; you would be surprised to learn 
the amount I gain in these various way ind my husband never 


Was this so? Wa ot that husband the poorer, whose domestic 
comforts were stinted, whose children were neglected, whose half 
t | servants were alway dissatisfied and unhappy w hose 
credit was everywhere suffering, as one who oppressed the hireling 
in | \ ; d grudged th wer his reward, whose confidence 
was betrayed, and his very purse robbed, by the being whose dear 
est interests were identified with his own i;ven if money were 
the sole « thly good of which he was cheated, he wa evidently 
suffering a grievous wrong; but when we take into th unt 
the pricelk treasures of affection, and trust, and sympathy thus 


lost. every heart must pronounce him a poor man, though the 


wealth of Creaesus had been in his coflers 
The children of such a mother, trained up in such a school, 
might naturally be expected to become adepts in dissimulation 


and intrigue, and such was the fact. It was a law of the house 
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hold, that the husband and father should be kept in ignorance of 
all that might meet his disapproval, or call forth troublesome en- 
qu Often, when he suposed his children quietly sleeping 
under his own roof, were they joining in the midnight revel, sur 
rounded with gay ind dissolute companions, by the weak and 
wicked connivance of the mother, who was thus leading them 
blind i to destruction kor years Henry Marston saw but little 
of { nd when his eyes were ai last slowly opened to the 
truth. he bore with it long and patient for his heart was natu- 
rally noble and generous, and, in spite of her faults, still clung 
fondiv to her whom he had once endowed with every possible per 
fect n But his house was divided ivainst if elf clashing inter 
esi ep te pursuits alienated affection ill were there, and, 
destitute as he was of religious principle, what wonder is it that he 


sou { his happiness away from the home thus desecrated, until at 
length he learned te drown his sorrows im the wine cup, and to find 


nomentary oblivion m the delirium of intoxication But we 


will not trace the revolting picture farther. One more sketch, and 


we turn to a brighter subject. In an apartment of the alms house 
of the city of P. sits a woman, prematurely old and wrinkled, 
whose \ intcountenance and lustreless eve betray the stupefying 


effects of opium. ‘There she sits, from morning to night, in the im 


aginary bliss of the opium eater, miserable only when her supply 


of the poisonous drug is exhausted. and she wakes for an how 
from the trance in which she exists. That wreck of humanity, 
pended by a single hair over the abyss that vawns to receive 


was once the proud and envied Mrs. Marston. She has “ man 


aged” the noble and affectionate husband to whom she gave her 


hand at the altar, into a drunkard’s grave her children are scat 
tered to the four winds of heaven—selfish, unprincipled and _reck- 
less: and the miserable mother, deserted of God and man, has 
found refuge in an alms-house, from which she will soon be carried 
out alone and unheeded to a pauper’s burial 
. P . . e e e . * . . . 
There is not in the whole town of Oaklands a more delightful 
situation, or a pleasanter house, than the white cottage that stands 
apart from the highway, surrounded by green fields and shrubbery, 
and nestled lovingly beneath that majestic elm which seems the 
crowth of centuries. It is the residence of the good Dr. Mills, the 
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village physician ; and if taste and refinement are visible without, 
the embodied spirit of order and comfort reigns within 

It is evening, and while the Dr. is still abroad on professional 
duty, we may be permitted to peep into the room, from whence 
the light is o'le uning so brightly among the trees, and steal one 
glance at its inmates A cheerful fire is burning on the hearth, 
before whi h stands a centre table, with books papers and needle 
work scattered over it, while a shaded lamp throws its subdued 
ght round the neat and pleasant apartment At the table a boy 
ind girl of twelve and fourteen years are busily preparing their 
lessons fot the ensuing day ‘ and at the plano is seated one still 
younger, intent on her last new exercise A little farther from the 
light. on the corner of that chintz sofa. wheeled round so comfort 
ably to the fire, we see a lady, in the prime of life, with a face 
on which one loves to look, as on a bright record ol every thing 
amiable, and dignified, and valuable in the character of woman 
There is intellect in the broad, open brow, and the clear, earnest 
eye,—there is firmness and energy of character in the full lips and 
the rounded chin; but there is, too, a world of sweetness lurking 
ibout the dimpled mouth, that seems never to open, but to give 
utterance to some kind thought or noble sentiment Though 
busily engaged in reading, she ts constantly stopping to assist the 
young students at the table, or the still more youthful musician, 
whose false notes she corrects so kindly and so patiently. Is it not 
a pleasant picture? and yet this gentle being, so lovely and be- 
loved, is a step-mother, and when the good Dr. Mills took her to 
his heart and home, all the wise gossips shook their heads, and 
predicted that, in marrying such a lady, the Dr. had made work 
for repentance all the rest of his days. It was not to be expected 
that she could know any thing about housekeeping, and, as for the 
children, poor things, they would soon find what they had lost. 
‘ortunately, the subject of these predictions was ignorant of them, 
ind she went about the performance of her new duties, cheerfully, 
hope fully ind ye t firmly, as one who felt her ac« ountabnity toa Mas 
ter in Heaven, for the souls committed to her care She found the 
children of Dr. Mills, wild, and at first unmanageable— indisposed to 
ubmit to authority which they had been taught to believe arbi 
trary and tyrannical, and looking with jealousy upon her, as a 


usurper of the rights which belonged to their dear departed mother 
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Very gently, but steadily, she brought her authority as a parent to 
bear upon them, and such was the power of her uniform kindness, 
her consistent excellence of character, that a few months only 
elapsed, before she was beloved as warmly by the children of her 
adoption, as even her sensitive heart could desire. Under her in- 
fluence they were gradually becoming docile, gentle and refined ; 
while their admirable instructress failed not, for them, as for herself, 
to “seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” well 
knowing that the morality which is based on religious principle 
can alone successfully withstand the assaults of temptation. 

But the master of the house is now in sight, slowly riding up the 
gravel walk: and as he comes into the circle of light about the 
windows, we see a fine, active looking man, of middle age, witha 
thoughtful, intelligent countenance, perceptibly shaded, however, 
with a cast of fretfulness or discontent While he dismounts, we 
may as well inform the reader of a fact that his wife certainly did 
not know until after her marriage,—that, with all his excellence, 
(for he was one of the best of men), Dr. Mills was, unfortunately, 
at certain times, a slave to peevishness and ill humor. He was of 
a nervous temperament, and when fatigued with labor, or oppressed 
with care, would vent on those dearest to him the fretfulness which 
corroded his nature, until. by its own effervescence, his ill temper 
would work itself clear, and a brief interval of quiet succeed the 
storm and tempest And how did the amiable wife. who had al- 
ways lived in an atmosphere of love and kindness, “ manage ” this 
trait of character in the husband to whom she had looked up as a 
model of manly excellence ? We shall learn. 

When Dr. Mills entered his pleasant parlor, he was greeted by 
the whole circle with a smile of welcome ; but no answering smile 
met the eyes eagerly bent upon him. Every thing had gone 
wrong through the day,—that was evident, and no reaction had 
yet taken place. “ No fire, as usual,” was his first sentence. “I 
think, when I am out all day, I might at least find a cheerful fire 
on returning home at night.” The scattered brands were carefully 
laid together by the wife, and fresh fuel brought, with only the re- 
mark, that the warmth of the room had led her thoughtlessly to 
suffer the fire to get too low. “ My slippers, too, are never in their 
place,” (they were directly under his chair,) “ and this rent in my 
dressing gown looks as if I had no one to care for me.” He quite 
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forgot that he had torn his dressing gown that very morning, and 


neglected to inform his wife of the circumstance (Catherme, 


why will you persist in having that child practise her music lessons 


in the evening, when the noise is so intolerable to me! I thought 
you knew my Wishes on the subject Llow should shire Know them, 
when he had never before spoken ol it in her hearme But she 


did not ask the question, and answered with perfect sweetnes 
1 
“ Jane has so little time out of school to practise, that | thought it 


best lor her to play now and | did not know bul you might ike lo 


hear her last exerci But as you are fatimued, she can piay it! 
you at another tim and now, my deat addressing the dl 
“oc , i ' ‘ 
you mav close the piano, and take your DOOK Here was anothel 
source of fault-finding : for the children were studving altogethet 
too mu h. and should have been In bed an hour ago though he 


might have rememibe red that their school was chosen entirely by 


himself, and thei standing in it could only be maintained by two 
hours study in the evening. 

We have given a sample of the Dr.’s pet vishness, and it may 
suflice, instead of a more extended description Had his wife been 
a “managing” woman, she would doubtless have often brought 
tears and sighs to her aid in quelling the evil spirit; for such was 


the attachment of her husband, that one fit of weeping would 
have humbled him in the dust at her feet, though this spell would 
undoubtedly have soon lost its power, leaving him mor perverse 
than before As it was, she invariably met his stormiest moods 
with perfect sweetness, soothing him with tender sympathy when 
sad, and beguiling him of his dark thoughts by her own cheerful 
and bright suggestions. Dr. Mills dearly loved his wife, and was 
proud of her too, and he would gladly for her sake have made 
additions to his furniture and equipage, which his somewhat strait 
ened circumstances seemed to forbid. Many were the ingenious 
and innocent devices to which his wife had recourse, to supply the 


deficiencies of which he complained, without drawing on his re- 


sources. “| cannot imagine,” he would say to her, “how you con 
trive to make this old furniture look so well, without any expense.” 
“Tt is all done by managing,” was her laughing reply ; “ you have 
no idea how much ingenuity I possess.” “ And yet Mrs. Brown, 


and Mrs. White, and Mrs. Green, all insist upon it, that you are no 


manager at all, or you would long ago have turned this antiquated 
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it re out of door d taught your crabbed husband better 
alin “They do not know he quit tly answered, “ that the 

hould have expended on new furniture, has been better 
ent in educating our children, or that T am a proud and very 
)) d whom | would not « hange for ny 

, 

Y ed y, and left their usual footprints behind them, 
ieee n that domestic circle which the hand of 

mh never make The stately form of the good Dr. 

head silvere 1 with the frosts of ioe Dut his eye 

t.and on his open brow there rested now no shade 

ness or car; His son, m the prime ol ¢ uly manhood, 

d with h in his profession and his re putation, as a 

1 of probity and skill, was already established Let us once 
ln nto the parior we have before visited with the reader, 
i cheerful group Is now assembled at the bridal of 

l daught the musician of our first sketch The 

over, the rratulations offered, and the father of the 

earnestiv. and with a slightly tremulous voice, to 

ny From the look of unutterable affection 


regards the noble matron at his side, we are sure 


{ of her: but we catch only the concluding words 
e, my {nends chee! ul and happy man now, in the 
fe, when all my best vears were spent in fretfulness 
ad nlent f my children are prepared to take then places 
ing uther than curses if God hath so blessed 
t and my store that I have now enough for myself and 


is all owing. under God, to this admirable woman. Her 
ving gentleness and duty as a wife, have quelled and cast 
ve evil spirit that dwelt within me, and taught me at last the 


secret of domestic felicity—mutual kindness and forbearance. 


Without dreaming of the thing, or even understanding the term, 


Catherine has managed her husband so as to transform him 


m a domestic tvrant into a reasonable man: she has managed 


children, who all rise up and call het blessed ; and she has so 


inaged our resources, as to make my old age perfectly free from 


uniary care. 
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THE POWER OF LOVE. 





“OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD.” 


Ir can be done. It has been done, and always with the happiest 
consequences. Evil conquered by kindness, is overcome effectu- 
ally : almost beyond the possibility of making head again. The 
loveliness of this mode of contending with an enemy, is beautifully 
illustrated in a portion of sacred history recorded in the 6th chap. 
of 2 Kings. ‘The king of Syria determined to make war upon his 
neighbor the king of Israel. He did not notify him of his design, 
in an open and magnanimous manner, and thus give him an 
opportunity of defence, but in the true spirit of war, the policy of 
which is to injure and destroy, he planned an artful ambush, into 
which he proposed to entice his neighbor that he might cut him 
off without loss to himself. Knowledge of the matter was super- 
naturally communicated to the prophet Elisha, who was directed 
to inform the king of Israel; and thus the snare was avoided. 
This happened several times; until the king of Syria very natu- 
rally concluded, there was a traitor in his camp, who regularly 
reported his plans to his enemy. Calling together his personal 
attendants, he indignantly demanded which of them was for the 
king of Israel? They all protested their innocence of any traitor- 
ous act—they had disclosed none of their master’s counsels—but 
Elisha, the Israelitish prophet, was able to make known to the 
king of Israel, every word that he, the king of Syria, uttered in his 
bed-chamber. He immediately despatched a large body of soldiers 
in search of so dangerous an enemy. On the arrival of this formi- 
dable host at Dothan, the place of his residence, in answer to the 
prayer of the prophet, blindness was sent upon them, and such a 
spirit of infatuation, that they willingly followed Elisha, who led 
them into the midst of Samaria, where was the King of Israel, sur- 
rounded with all hisarmy. At the entreaty of Elisha, sight was 
then restored to them, and with horror and amazement that may 
better be conceived than expressed, they found themselves in the 
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midst of the Israelitish capital, completely entrapped, and in the 
pows rof their deadly en ny The king ol Israel came quis kly 
from his palace, and gazing with fierce joy upon this great com 
pany of Syrian warriors, thus strangely brought within his grasp, 
he demanded the consent of th prophet to their unmediate destruc 
tion But Elisha had mentally re solved upon “a more excellent 
way “W ouldst thou then slay them ?” said he W ouldst thou 
fall upon the poor, helpless, alarmed captives, and murder them in 
cold blood ; W hat dost Lheu hope to gam Dy thei si 1ughtet 

W ould the tidings, when it should reach Syria, soften the hearts of 
the King and people, and convert them from enemies into friends? 
Would such a measure be a remedy for the ill blood between the 
two nations? Nay, verily ! Rather feed them. set bread and 
water before them, that they may eat and drink, and go to their 
maste! “So he prepared great provisions fot them \ table was 
set for the whole host All Samaria was bustle and activity An 
abundant feast was prepared for the famished strangers; and the 
Israelitish soldiers with the maidens of Samaria waited upon them ; 


matrons and children came, and smilingly looked on; while the 
king of Israel, accompanied by the prophet, walked up and down 
in then midst : and strains ol exhilarating music filled the alr, 
until at length, all distrust vanished, and the strange guests feasted 
joyously, and without reserve. ‘Then the gates of the city were 
thrown open, the people of Samaria bade them a cordial farewell, 


and they returned to their master, the king of Syria, to relate their 


strange adventure. What other sequel, to such an adventure, 
could be expected, than that related im the sacred narrative, in 
these brief and impressive words: “ So the bands of Syria came no 
more into the land of Israel.” Ah, yes! when those soldiers re 


turned home, and told this story of magnanimity and love to their 
countrymen, and it went from dwelling to dwelling over the land, 
the feeling of national hostility died in their hearts; they had no 
longer a disposition to march as enemies against those who had 
treated their brethren with such generous kindness. ‘The king of 
Syria, if he did not sympathise with the feelings of his subjects, 
was obliged to yield to them, and so for a brief period at least, 
there were no wars between him and the king of Israel. 

Has that sequel been sufficiently regarded! “No the bands of 


Syria came no more into the land of Israel.” Why this sudden 
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change of purpose? Why this cessation of hostility, on the part 
of a people, characterized by their spirit of carnage and plunder? 
Who can doubt? Who can fail to trace it to the feast of Samaria? 
The kindness which conceived and spread that feast completely 

urmed the whole nation of Syria. No one in his senses could 

lieve the slaughter of those soldiers would ever have had such a 

quel. The idea is absurd. We know that the destruction of 
those men would have awakened a spirit of revenge throughout 
Syria; the war-spirit would have flamed up with ten fold more 
fierceness than ever before. ‘There would have been a universal 
demand made of the king, “ Lead us against Israel, that we may 
ivenge our murdered countrymen.” 

It is a Jaw in the moral world, as in the physical, “every thing 
begets its like.” Hatred begets hatred. Violence rouses up in the 
breast of its object, a spirit of violence for resistance and retaliation. 
Love begets love Kindness awakens a disposition to show kind- 
ness in return. Patience and meekness under injury, will surely 
disarm the evil-doer. He loses all disposition to continue the 
wgression. It is not in human nature, but it requires the nature 
of a fiend, to persist in an injurious course towards one who is 
patient and meek, and returns good for evil, and blessing for 
cursing 

I have heard of the case of a furious master, and his no less 
furious slaye, between whom there had been for many years a war 
of hellish passions ; the master cursing and beating—the slave 
enduring and cursing in return. The heart of the slave, after 
iwhile. was touched with the love of Christ. and he became a new 
creature. When the master, in a fit of fury, fell upon him and 
beat him and cursed him as usual, instead of the demoniac fire 
that once shot from the slave's eyes, and the curses that poured 
from his lips, there was nothing but meekness, and patience, and 
submission. In amazement he stopped and cried out, “Why do 


) 


you not curse ! With a look that expressed nothing but benevo- 
lence, the victim replied, “I don’t curse now; I pray for you, 
massa.” For a moment, the reply seemed but to add fresh fuel to 
his rage: and his blows were more furious than before. But it 
was soon manifest there was a strong counter influence at work 
within. He was losing all heart for the abuse. He yielded before 


, 


the power of meekness, and fell upon his slave’s neck, bathed his 
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face with his tears, and entreated his forgiveness. Love took him 
captive. The heavenly spirit he discovered in his slave, was too 
much for him. His heart melted before it, as frost melts before the 
sun. Who can mistake in tracing the effect to the cause? We 
see what overcame the master; the meekness of his victim’s endu- 
rance, and the benevolence of his return—just as we see what dis- 
armed the hosts of Syria: the kindness of that scene in Samaria. 
Both cases are illustrations of the scripture rule, that we “overcome 
evil with good.” Evil is never overcome with evil. The wrong 
doer may be overpowered by violence, and you may render him 
incapable of continuing the aggression—but you have not changed 
his disposition. You have not overcome the evil spirit. On the 
contrary, it was never before so strong and vigorous within him. 
He hates you worse than ever, though he may be afraid or unable 
to display his hatred in open acts. It lives in hisheart. It “bides 
its time ;” and the injury will come when there is opportunity.— 
How shall he be converted into a friend? For this surely is 
desirable. By violence? The exercise of power? ‘The continu 
ance of restraint? Never! Never was the spirit of hatred, the 
spirit of evil, so driven out. You may have overcome his person. 
But you have not overcome your enemy. You have in hima 
deadlier enemy than ever before. And thus we have a key to the 
sentiment of Elihu Burritt, in that most beautiful conception of 
his, of storming Quebec, after the great fire had plunged so many 
thousands of her inhabitants into extreme want and wretchedness, 
with a United States gun-ship, relieved of her guns, and laden to 
the water’s edge with all sorts of food and clothing, and prepared, 
after coming to her moorings, to discharge upon “the enemy” 
“fifty hams a minute from every port-hole.” “Why,” says he, “ it 
is the only way to killan enemy. An enemy never was killed 
with powder and ball, or sword. You may blow an enemy to 
pieces; but you have not blown the enmity out of his heart.” 
But attack your enemy with kindness; persevere in it, and you 
certainly will kil! hima; that is, your enemy will disappear, and 
there will stand a grateful, affectionate friend in his stead. 


“ The fine and noble way to kill a foe, 
Is not to kill him; you with kindness may 
So change him, that he shall no more be so: 


And then he’s slain. Sigismund us’d to say 
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His pardons put his foes to death; for when 
He did away their hate, he killed them then 


There is no withstanding the power of patient, persevering love, 
unless its object have sunk to a most unusual depravity. There 
is hardly a possibility of persisting in an injurious, violent course 
toward one, who is meek and benevolent. Feuds cannot long 
exist, where one of the parties possesses this temper. How aston- 
ishing then, the pride, and obstinacy, and folly that will come 
together and hold council in a man’s heart, when he conceives 
himself injured, and tell him it must be made a point of honor to 
carry himself coldly and haughtily towards the injurious person ! 
To hold and treat him as an enemy—above all things, to avoid 
every thing that might look like making advances toward a recon- 
cuiation! ‘This is the spirit of fiends! The spirit of the “law of 
honor” concocted by fiends, than which, the bubbling of the witches’ 
caldron never threw off any thing more foul and loathsome. A 
law, which commands me not to love my enemy, and do good to 
such as despitefully use me, and thus “overcome evil with good,” 
and melt down hatred with love, but to resent every injury—and 
lay it up as a claim, which nothing but blood can satisfy. 

Reader, have you an enemy? I care not how feeble you may 
be, and how powerful he; you have a weapon that can cut its 
way to his heart, through seven-fold plates of brass, if you will but 
use it; you have a power that can overcome him, though the 

trength of Samson were in his muscles. It is the power of bene- 
volence. It is the power of kindness in return for injury. It is the 
perfume sent forth by a forgiving, benevolent heart, that has been 
assailed with injury ; like the humble camomile, which, the more 
it is trampled upon, the more it gives forth its fragrance. Do you 


doubt the temper of this weapon? 


I tell you it was tempered in 
heaven; and none ever yet made proof of it, and found it to fail. 
David used it upon Saul, hunting his life; “And Saul lifted up his 
voice, and wept, and said, Is this thy voice, my son David? I have 
sinned, and thou art righteous.” Jacob used it upon Esau march- 
ing fiercely toward him, at the head of armed troops that he might 
destroy him; and when the violent man felt the edge of that 
weapon, “he ran to meet Jacob, and embraced him, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him.” That weapon it was, that smote through 


all the pride, and prejudice, and rage of the persecuting Pharisee, 
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on his mission of vengeance to Damascus, and reached his heart : 


and the enmity 


was slain: 


he bes LIne 


the friend of Jesus, and his 


apostle to the Gentiles 
And indeed this is the only weapon that has ever slain an enemy 
since, and made him a friend of God Love, the love of Ch t. the 
love ol Jesus lor his enemi S ich love is wought him to the cross, 
such love is sent forth the prayel kath lorgive them lor they 
know not what they do Ah, this ts it that assaults the soul with 
weet and he enly violence ind brings it down, thr wh the 
consciousness of ill-desert, into contrition and supplication, until 
love is begotten in return ind the sinner is “a new creature in 
Christ Jesu 
In all the work of bringing men into union with God, the love of 
Christ is the only energetic prin iple the grand source of motion. 
“Love is the weapon which Omnipotence reserved to conquer rebel 
man when all else had failed Reason hi parries lear he 
nswers, blow fo WwW Future interest he meets with present 
pleasure Sut Jove, that sun against whose melting beam nter 
cannot stand—that soft, subduing slumber which wrestles with the 
riant—the is not one human heart in a million proof against 
love "The of Christ constraimeth us,” is the ntupent of 
pure hearts the world over Does Jesus teach us no lesson in this 
whereby we may become wise and skilful in overcoming our 
enemies Does he not show us how we may man ige the wildest 
and most unfriend ol human passions and curb and control them, 


and call up in thei 


benevolence dwelt 


pist, 


hearts of m iny, 


Elizabeth F: 


’ 


powel over the hum in 


calinly and without fear, 


iy 


ste id. | 


11 
chy 


1) 


“ 


W hose 


ec 


many thou 


Ine le nce, ind love, ind pe act Th $ 

in the heart of that emiment ph lanthro- 
precious memory is embalmed in the 
unds und great acc rdingly was het 
On one occasion, In an insane ' 


‘ 


al 


lum, notwithstanding the warnings of the keepers, she 


il 


seated hers 


araving maniac, the most furious 


and the most dang rous of all in the hospital, and in a tone of voice 


sweet as an ang 


s, and just suited to herald fort 


th the love of a 


heart like hers, she began to recite to him the word of God, speaking 


of the divine 


love and 


mercy 


and it quieted and subdued his 
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ravu David's h urp drove away the evil spirit from Saul: and 
whi e to depart ‘Don t vo, rich shee (rod sent you to 
T God it you how to speak to me “ Hark.” said another 
n t ( tin i j ‘ ised speaking Is it not the 
Do you not hear the angels How shocked 


th th mquiry W ould th { rlit-jacket, or the 


sh we mat or thy whip nave » tamed these 
Is the cou you how are pu ling t wards your 
‘ ly to do away their ill feeling. and produce recon 
‘ tld pati nee ind meekness ind unwearied well 
d iv | | id ire peace there Is a sure way to en \ it When 
i we rises in the heart,as your enemy is in your power, 
i 1 inguage of! the king ol Israe] Shall Islay him 
shi | y him train your heart to reply with the prophet, 

Th 1 t not lay hom Set bread and water before him 
Ss \ kindnes Overcome evil with good He must be’some- 
thin { 1 human, if his heart can retain its enmity under 

5 yas 

My d 1.” said Cecil to his lovely little daughter, “ what 
is th it every body seems to love you ? I do not know, 
| t that I love « very body The child might have 
fore finding a better reason. Shew me the one whom 

i 11 will show you the one who loves nobody 
S ne t in between whom and his neighbor there is ill 
| ! cs, and biting words, or a surly non-intercourse. 
nd | vy you the man who ts not patient and forbearing 
und 1 injuries, and not benevolent toward the supposed 
‘ | | by no means willing to show him kindness that his 


evil may be overcome with good: who abhors the rule, “Love you 


n wh entirely destitute of the spirit of Heaven. Show 
me the man who returns blessing for cursing, and prayer for abuse, 
nd pl es his enemy with kindness that he may melt him down, no 
matter what he is called, no matter in what land he was born. 
hether in a land nominally christian or pagan, and I will show 


41 aman upon whom resteth “the spirit of glory and of God,” 
ind who, by and by, shall be found with God; “for every one that 


is born of God.” 











HYMNS FOR A MOTHER. 


BY 8s. ‘ MERRIGATE 


I rHE DEAD BOY-BABE. 


Wa g for the hungry grave 


l " e wa 
5 ! i s m 
Now wi ger warm 


Wh un reach her wounded heart 
Nor inflict a deeper smart 

Fa iwa z S. £ 

Break her } x " 

Ls av he “ ling 4 


Where amidst the burning Seven 

Holy Jesus maketh Heavs« 
the healing balm 

And her troubled spirit calm 

He will bless the tears which fall 

On the coid and virgin pal 

And her wasting grief control 


To the whitening of her sou] 


There is mourning o’er the tomb, 


Where the Bud which could not bloom 


Ere its sun went down the west 
Folds its beauty into rest 

Till its life again be born 

In that sweet Reviving Morn 
When the Sun of Righteousness 


Rises to redeem and bless 











HYMNS FOR A MOTHER. 


There are tears which have been wrung 


From the bosoms of the young 

To whom holy Love had brought 
Deeper bliss than Hope had thought, 
F ing now in WwW severe 


More than Doubt had dared to fear.— 
Weep they sorely in the cot 
W heir little one is not 


With a keenness of distress, 


Nigh to utter wretchedness. 

There the litt! radle lies, 
Wher their Baby's dawning eyes 
Shed his blissful memories through 
Th vine and deep nh Diue ; 





Were his snowy blanket, there, 
Spread with less maternal care 


at he 





You might almost deem U 





Curled beneath it dreaming!y 
But, alas! a Mother knows 
In that st and i repose 

here is nothing like the rest 
Of the heaving little breast, 
Which, above the folded pillow, 
Mounted like a tiny billow 
There his silent playthings are, 
Ar is baby-robes are there 


Gently lay them all away 


They are sad to look upon 

And they waken grief afresh 
Wearying to soul and flesh. 

In a day of fairer dawn, 

When her keener pang 1s gone, 
And her spirit’s deep distress 
Mellowed into quietness 

These shal] be mementoes dear 
Of his brief abiding here, 
Calling to her inward eyes 


Sad 


ly pleasing memories, 

There is sorrow in the cot— 
Sorrow that despaireth not; 
For the mourners, faint and sad, 
May look upward and be glad. 
So in Heaven is holy joy 


Over the returning boy :— 
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REFLECTION. 


“ All useless misery is certainly folly; and he that feels evils 
before they come, may be deservedly cen ured vet, surely to 
dread the future is more reasonable than to lament the past. "The 
business of life is to go forward: he who sees evil in prospect, 
meets it in his way; but he who catches it in r trospect, turns 


back to find it.”— IJdler. 
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Waar a beautiful pair! what a noble looking bridegroom ¢ 


ind w the bride, | never saw so lovely a countenance I mean 

peaking ul. in ils touching sweetness, a character I could so 

easily lov And she is thirty-five to-day, you say: how strange 
t , is not been ied before '” 

So spake the young and lively Emily Graham, who coming to 

i her home in a distant town, had arrived just as I 

ry i ing t ittend the wedding of an intimate and very dear 

friend. I resorted to one of friendship’s privileges, and prevailed 

pon h npan The marriage ceremony had been 

ye ned nd the bust f congratulation was beginning to 

; n Emily, who had appeared unable to withdraw her 

the newly-wedded pair, during the whole scene, gave ut- 

i to thoughts in the exclamat ry paragraph with which 

troduced to th d And. reader, could you have 

ir thoughts, I we ily lieve, would not have differed 

from h \ finer specimen of “Creation’s master-piece, 

tic m seldom met with, than the unquestionably happy 

groom: the bride w in very truth, a rare and graceful ex- 

ipl f the full expansion of matured beauty; less dazzling, 


perhaps, than the beauty of eighteen, but partaking more of “the 
meek spirits lustre.” that holier charm, which speaks less to the 
fancy than to the heart. “The high expression of a mind” sat 
on her fair, smooth brow, and her deep blue eye was, plainly, “ the 
ndow of a soul,” abounding in the purest and most generous 
is. Few could have looked on her, and dissented from our 
friend Emily’ opinion that it was strange, indeed, if she had lived 


ve in the world, without engaging the attention of 
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any man whose worth was sufficient to secure her esteem. I re 
plied to Emily’s admiring exclamations, by remarking 

“You are not singular in your thoughts. It has already been 
matter of surprise and speculation, that the most attractive mem- 
ber of our circle has always, until now, repelled, decidedly, every 
thing verging toward marked attention from the other sex.” 

“ But she must have had some extraordinary reason for her con- 
duct. She cannot have doomed herself to the solitary life of an 
old maid from mere taste.” 

‘I do not think she either resolved on such a life, or contem- 
plated it with horror. She remained unmarried, as, I believe, 
every woman of correct thought and feeling will, in the like cir 
cumstances, simply because she was not sufficiently interested in 
any gentleman from whom she received overtures, to feel confident 
that a union with him would result in their mutual happiness.” 

“ But, surely, a being so evidently formed to love, as well as to 
be beloved ; an orphan, too, as you told me, cannot have associated 
so long with her fellow beings, without finding some one, among 
them all, with whom her heart wished to claim kindred.” 

“You are firm, I see, in your fancy of mystery. I must try to 
divert your thoughts by relating something of another wedding, 
which I happen to have heard spoken of. One evening, more than 
fifteen years ago, a cheerful company assembled, as we have now, 
to witness a happy marriage. ‘The house in which they met, was 
much larger and more magnificent than this: the furniture of the 
costly rooms—the attire of the family and guests,—every thing, in 
short, within that mansion, proved it the abode and the resort of 
the favorites of wealth and splendor. Had you looked in at the 
right moment, you might have observed, seated on a sofa in one of 
the drawing rooms, two ladies, whose appearance could not, I think, 
have failed to secure your particular notice. One of these—Mrs. 
Wilbur, the mother of the bride,—-was a very elegant woman, 
still in the prime of life; the other was a beautiful girl, in the 
fairest bloom of youth. They were conversing together, but I am 
only able to repeat to you their last sentence, which was spoken 
by Mrs. Wilbur, and contained these words: 

“ But my son prefers remaining, for the present, with his parents.” 

What was there in this simple remark, to cause the youthful 
auditor to start and become pale, and then suddenly to blush, until 
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her brow and neck were suffused with a crimson, deeper than the 
native rose of her cheek, as her eye glanced—involuntarily, it ap- 
peared,—toward a young gentleman who was standing at a centre 
table, examining some engravings, and politely pointing out their 
merits to a lady at his side. This gentleman was the son to whom 
Mrs. Wilbur had alluded: a proud and happy woman was his 
mother when she looked on him; and because she was looking on 
him, she did not observe the effect which her last words had pro- 
duced. It was well for her young guest that she did not : a heart's 
first sorrow should be sacred from all stranger eyes; and Mrs. Wil- 
bur had ignorantly struck, with careless hand, a chord which 
“thrilled the deepest notes of woe” ever vet awakened in that 
guileless bosom. Agnes Mervin was an orphan, though she had 
yet to learn the orphan’s loneliness. She had been adopted, in in- 
fancy, by a sister of her dead mother, and was generally called by 
hername. Mr. Vreland, her aunt’s husband, was a gentleman of 
great reputed wealth. Agnes was his declared heiress, and had 
been educated in a style corresponding with the fortune which she 
was expected to inherit. Her beauty and amiable qualities, were 
none the less favorably regarded by the world, when viewed as the 
accompaniments of her uncle’s wealth ; and, at sixteen, she was, 
undeniably, the “ belle of our village.” Many, of course, were the 
aspirants to the favor of the young heiress; but of these, one and 
all were, without exception, discouraged by the uncle, who had al- 
ready determined on a husband for his neice. He had a friend, 
with whom he had been intimate from boyhood: this friend had 
an only son, in whose behalf proposals had been advanced for the 
hand of Mr. Vreland’s adopted child. ‘These proposals were ac- 
cepted by the uncle, and tacitly acceded to by the niece, more from 
a habit of compliance with every wish expressed by her beloved 
guardian, than from any thought which she took the trouble of be- 
stowing on the nature of the promise required of her; and the 
young people, who had never been within three hundred miles of 
each other. were engaged to share cloud and sunshine together. 
through all the days of their mortal pilgrimage. 

Agnes, on her part, seldom compelled herself to reflect, seriously, 
on an engagement whose consummation appeared involved in the 
uncertainty of a very distant future ; and might soon almost have 
forgotten that it subsisted, but for the occurrence of an incident 
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iroused her from her child-like thoughtlessness. 


ing place, sne suddenly encountered Fred 


hinted before, that, at home, she was usu 
land ind by that name alone had young Wilbur 
nowey se wa 1 company with 
10 xluced her by her proper appella 
n, wh n ol i conveyed no intimation 
il an math tood im th pre Tt iii le 
i " on his part uld, it tain, fh 
in leal of scrutiny Waich she now escaped lle 
t} tin ind remembered her ifterward a i 
| vl ul much too timid ever to figure in 
lor he had observed that she t ibled on 
I nd he had found it rmpossib to engage 
n Ih unpression left by the gwen trange!l 
endly nul powerless in com m with 
ined with he His name and that of hi p ce ol 
ate il once ol those circumstance n thew 
ol whiel e had not the most distant idea Was 
heart t bed more Wildly than its wont ind 
rable t nverse with her accustomed viv ty } 
ted | barrassinent to difliden: Lione 
cle encounter would have disturbed the 
i wen, like hum, ignorant of the agitating 
1 to \ | only know that fi i that 
tive | it of her dream She had en 
ty, by her guardian’s decree, her voyage of life 
had d to his conversation with her f end, 
with the ip telligence Which, even in @ gay 
madinag e had upp ired unable to conceal 
nis wea ind the graceful language in which he 
ion \ vivid consciousness of her own inferiority, 
h her education had been expensive, but chiefly 


had st idied to becolne elegant, rathe! than intel 
But now, another ambition s emed toh ve taken 
heart, a new mpulse to have animated the 


mind henceforward, het unprovement in those 
} 


de partinents ol Knowledge whk h she had bet re almost re glected, 


was 


Her companions Wondered, her instructors ap 
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piauded, her guardians were delighted ; but the motive power by 
which she was actuated remained a secret to them all. And in 
sat did thos power consi tf She did not confess unreservedly, 
1 to herself. that the destiny which she thought awaited her, 
! Vy appea i the most desirabl hat could have been prepared for 
ym earth,—or that the resolution to become worthy of it im 
ted vigor to every faculty of her mind yet this was true, and 

in this truth was involved the only secret of her heart 
ur pretty playful Agnes gradually assumed another and loftier 
characts ind before three years had passed iway, Was merged, 
n the gifted, highly cultivated, but still modest Miss Vre- 
ind. From letters which had been regularly received by her uncle, 


jurin those yeal if L ppp ired th it Frederx k Wilbur had passed 


most of his ume in travelling Once, and one: only, he had called 
it Mr. Vreland’s: but Agnes was absent, and at a distance, and did 
not seehim. The father’s letters signified that the scheme of mar- 
ge remained valid ut the son was, apparently, too much 
sorbed in other pursuits, to bestow on it any attention. Agnes 
visited. for the first time. her father’s sister, Mrs. Lee.—whose resi- 


dence was within a few miles of the town in which Mr. Wilbur lived. 
A few davs after her arrival. Mrs. Wilbur called to invite Mrs. Lee 
wedding of her daughter In courtesy to her friend, 


extended her invitation to Agnes, with whom she seemed much 


1—though ignorant that in her she saw the promised wife of 
for Mrs. Lee had called her Miss Mervin Agnes could 

frame no excuse for declining the invitation, and, with a palpitating 
eart, accompanied her aunt, on the appointed evening to the house 
{ Mr. Wilbur. They we nnounced, and mingled in the assem- 
ed company As Agnes was confident of being known only as the 


AY ~ ro she was soon cute at « use. and though Frederick 


i 


Wilbur was before her, improved in every manly grace,—her 


countenance betrayed no discomposure Mrs. Wilbur, who was 
particul rly interested by her appearance and manner, seated her- 
if beside her, and commenced a conversation Aones sustained 


her part well, until Mrs. Wilbur, after alluding, with great apparent 
itisfaction to her daughter's prospects, proceeded to say 
“We did hope to celebrate our son’s marriage be fore his sister's. 


eason which hed s 
” 


He has been some time engaged— but. for some 


not unpart prelers remaining, for the present. with hi parents, 
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Poor Agnes '!—these words, so innocently uttered, fell on her 
heart as the knell of he long cherished though secret visions, of 
happiness. What could she infer from them, but that he for whose 
sake she had turned a deaf ear to every « xpression of regard from 
others,—toiling diligently, day by day and year by year, that she 
might render herself worthy of his esteem,—contemplated their 
union with indifference—perhaps with aversion. He had not yet 
observed her, as one whom he had ever seen before, and she now 
hope d that he might not; she wished that she could, that moment, 
leave his presence, and never see his face again: but this was not 
permitted her: he turned to look for his mothe r, and his eyes met 
those of Agnes. A smile of recognition instantly lighted up his fine 
fe itures, and he advam ed to greet her with an appearance ol real 
pleasure. 

“We have been speaking of you,” said his mother, when the 
usual compliments had been exchanged: “I was giving Miss 
Mervin some idea of your strangely perverse temper ;—you see I 
am resolved to punish youl obstinas y. y our father Ls looking for 
me, I perceive, and l shall leave you to coniess or acquit yourself, 
as your conscience may direct.” 

The young man smiled as the lady withdrew, but looked dis- 
turbed, and was silent a moment, before observing 

“Miss Mervin will, | hope, do me the justice to listen to an ex- 
planation of what she has he urd l am less culpable perhaps, 
than my mother has represented me. The night is remarkably 
fine,” he continued, “the open air will be more agreeable than the 
atmosphere of these crowded rooms: will you venture a moonlight 
promenade - 

Agnes felt that her destiny was about to be revealed to her, and 
nerved herself to meet it without shrinking: they left the house. 
und took their way, by a broad gravel walk, through the beautiful 
grounds that surrounded the mansion Agnes listened, as they 
walked, to a narration which I cannot undertake to repeat, though 
I will try to give you its amount. ‘To gratify his parents, Frederick 
Wilbur had. some years before, pledged himself to give his hand to 
a young lady whom he had never seen ; but of whom rumor spoke 
so well. that. for a time. his engagement, far from being a source of 
uneasiness, was the ground-work of many pleasant anticipations, 


He had once called at Mr. Vreland’s, but was disappointed in meet- 
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ing the young lady; if he could have seen her then,—before—but 
regrets were useless. The die was cast-—he was bound in honor 
‘o consummate their union: he believed Miss Vreland to be both 
good and beautiful, and her happiness should be his study ; but, for 
her own sake, he could wish her a more worthy fate, than to be 
wedded to one who must ever be, in a measure, insensible to her 
virtues 

“'Then you love another,” said Agnes, determined to elicit the 
whole truth. This truth was acknowledged, without equivocation. 

“There was another—he had met her, first, as the idol of wealth 
and fashion,-but it was not then—not until misfortune upon mis- 
fortune, loss upon loss, had reduced her to poverty, and almost to 
orphanage,—for her father was dead, and her mother was now 
dying,—not until he had witnessed her cheerful endurance of these 
reverses, her noble efforts to console and sustain her parents, her 
entire devotion to them and disregard of herself, that he realized 
that he loved her—loved her as, he feared, he could never love 
another.” 

They reached a gate, passed though it, and Agnes saw that 
they were appoaching a small house, through one of the rose-cov- 
ered windows of which a light was gleaming out on tree and 
flower. ‘This window was open; Agnes glanced in as they moved 
before it, and paused in involuntary admiration—so much of what 
the heart loves to contemplate, did that single glance discover. 
The roont within was smail, but neat and tasteful in its arrange- 
ments. The side opposite the window was occupied by a bed; 
and there, in death-like repose, was extended a figure, whose ema- 
ciated face seemed whiter than the pillow on which it rested. A 
work-stand, on which a carefully shaded lamp was burning, stood 
near the bed: by the light of that lamp a young girl was sewing 
busily: she was beautiful, to a marvel; and as her dark eyes 
wandered from her rapid fingers, and sought for a moment the 
pallid face of the invalid, their subdued light revealed, more 
plainly than words could have expressed them, a love that never 
tired—a solicitude that never slumbered. A whispered tribute of 
irrepressible feeling broke from Agnes’s lips. 

“We will go in,” said her companion; and he drew her arm 
further within his: “I must make you better acquainted.” 

“Not now,” said Agnes, hastily withdrawing her arm ; “to-mor- 
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row, perhap ome other time. at least—but not now: it would 
be cruel to arouse that most lifeless sleep it would be unpar- 
donable to mtrucde nthe ] y Viells ol he GQaugbtel 

She turned from the window Wilbur followed, wondering at 


Agnes already understood ‘The youn lady whom they had 


seen, was she of whom W ur had poken: the in iid was her 
mother, in whose waning tile the daughtel cherished ail that re- 
mained to her of earth treasures And when that lile was done 
the once brilliant, the tenderly nurtured child of prosperity, mus* 


brave alone “the pitiless storm of poverty's c ld wind and crushing 


rain.” Agnes listened, almost without response ul, long before 
they reached the house, she had “resolved what to d She 
joined the gviittering throng miled when others smiled nd con 
versed du no the remainder of the evening, With more cast and 
cheertulne than betore Before she slept he indited a letter to the 
mother of Frederick Wilbur. informing her who she was, mforming 
he ilso, of h i's secret attachment, and pleading his cause, 


and that of the sweet girl whom he loved with all the earnestness 
ol a young and generous heart. Lha eno time to describe the re 
sistance which Agne encountered | will only iv that she perse- 


vered through it all, to the full accomplishment of her put pose She 


lined to se reds ck Wilbu mn rried 1 few days before the 


death of his Louisa’s mothe to hear that mother, in her last 
moment bless God that she \ not leaving her child to the deso 

t of an unpre ted phan; to know that Mr. and Mrs 
Wilbur had received their son’s bride with parental kindness; and 
then returned to her village home, happy mm the thought.ef the 


happiness she had created Her first trial over, she antici 


ted a life of tranquility uit Heaven had vet many sol 
rows in store toi he shit too, Was ca led to meet reverses ot for 
lune ind loss of fnends by death: to follow to the grave, by 


turns, both the beloved relations who had been to her as parents 
She w now an orph in, indeed, but not. s had been « xpected, 
the heiress of abundant wealth. By the failure of certain mer- 
cantile projects, Mr. Vreland’s fortune had been so greatly dimin 
ished, that. when all was settled, his niece found herself in posses 


sion of only a moderate competence; but she had learned the 


valuable lessons of self-government and submission to the d 
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Satior ‘ Provide nce and was satisfied Among those who had 
smiled and flattered in the days of het prosperity, some, of course, 
dtol ve been mere mnshine friend bul there were many 

wi d ‘ lor those | iT I h we th can { pu i ‘ 
nad si t! de yrtit na lament ol ‘ { | ids! ip 
the d ted. y irdently returned by he t e—I mean 
" d | led t nh Océ present vas 
! ‘ ! d | pect t\ I tw f tune, a 
fru ( el k among he ( niance but we all felt 
that est and most beautifi could be spared from among 
d at length ceased t nnoy he ny usion to the sub 

Fred Wilbur left the United States for Europe, soon after 

my I 


returl nis nat e country I « nnot M h Wi {1 e he 
{ K tl \ image im hi ute iron the s i-shore t j hie! S} 
den but it is certain that we all feelindebted to Agnes for his visit. 
| have no reason to believe he ever suspected the sacrifice by which 
shi } id }) noted his forme! Marriage he probably thought 
that ste ke himseltt regretted their ¢ irly engagement and wished 
| the hange which she exerted herself so zealously to obtain 
H w much of her « etully hidden or t she has since permitted 
} nt re d Id not KnOW but | do kme Ww. Ul { | the live st 
ot ! ve ind Lope ina ill t! est leeling ( thre 

t iv be inferred from the most delicate and ri pectful atten 
tions, her unselfish and long subdued affection is now fully ecip 
wated And never was stepmother received with more enthusi 


stic jov. than that with which our sweet brick for you must 
have feit, long ago, that 1 was speaking of her is greeted by 
Wilbur’s only child. ‘There she is, at her father’s side. that beau- 
tiful girl of fourteen, with the dark flashing eyes, and the bright 
but fitful rose-tint in het cheek both proclaining, too loudly, 
that, with her mother’s beauty, she inherits also her mother’s ten 
dency to early decline. Agnes will cherish her, as a precious and 
delicate exotic: but I will fling gloomy forebodings to the 
winds, for the present Have I now accounted to your satisfaction 


for my irl nd Ss protracted single blesse dness ” 
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I ME me 
D aff ‘ n ed by Ume 
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Iw the s es of nys gt 

Now. w stars j g vigils keey 
And oul illu $ with solemn light 

My s n wou grave rswee] 
Ar s fi even iat re unKnOW! 

Thi u shore, unfound : ught 
There. | seeing eves. w how! 

Phat Future World, with which my dreams are fraught. 
Fain would I know the nature of the Life 

They lead, who in those starry mansions dws 
With what capacities their souls are rife— 

$y what mysterious, and all-sovereign spell, 
The subtle senses are « realiz 

To faculties harmonious ne— 
This mys ange w is zed 7 

O, would the Eternal S« e were mine 
Fain would I question of their high employ 

W hose ave lef e weary shores of Time 
If friend w friend may commune and enjoy 

In the swe valleys of that Sabbath clime 7 


i) if human memories live 
Mid the new joys of yon immortal sphere 7 
If in that home of glory they may give 
A thought se who were on earth so dear 7 
How live—how move—how have they being there 7 


ies stand they face 


re beave 


rh the 
ne 
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Drink the » music of the starry spheres— 
The seraph's song in that divine abode ? 
Onwar m, through the unending years, 





IME. 


1 to face ? 


“niy air 


.ining space ? 














QUAMOCLIT—-CONVOLVULUS. 


Fain would | know but this—if Human Love 





Still weaveth links for intercourse, in Heaven 
As here we } Ww. sha we be known above? 
0 al Ss if a be g | 
B sw wilde s sweep 
Lik 5 ws hat w 
None may return to say if “acre th "y xeep 
Remembrance of aught that here hath been! 
Yet thou art there! oh! dearly loved and lost! 
Mys s < pa tr chosen fr : 
Ww) } . I lov ¢ mos 
A we elie ights must blend ! 
Hope so persuades m Heaven would be no Heaven 
To me, if thou didst r gnize me not! 
One ceey indying part to us is given 
A perf e—never to be forgot. 
So let me dream—while thou dost nightly come 
And through my soul's illumined chambers float -— 
In the soft whispers of thy happier home, 
Still speak to me of Love that changeth not! 
5 et me taxe trom thy celestial mien 
This sweetest hope—that thou lidst bear above 
Thy thouzhts of me; and through each changing scene 


O’ershadowest me with an Eternal Love! 


QUAMOCLIT—CONVOLVULUS. 
See Flower Plat 


Gen. Onar.: Sepals five, mostly mucronate ; corolla tubular- 
cylindric ; stamens exserted ; style one ; stigma two-lobed ; ovary 
four-celled, cells one-seeded. 

Spec. Cuar.: Leaves cordate, acuminate, entire or angular at 
base ; peduncles elongated, about five-flowered ; calyx awned. 

This flower is a native of the Southern States, although natu- 
ralized in the Western, and is frequently cultivated. It is a 
climbing plant, and, when properly trained, forms a delicate and 
beautiful shade. The flowers vary in color, from yellow, to blue, 
purple, rose-color and scarlet. It is the emblem of Ertinguished 


Hope &. 











MEREDITH, N. H 


Reader, is it not exquisitely lovely, this fine engraving to 


whoich 
we would direct your attention the present month T 
burin of Osborne, the skilful engraver, whose finished pi 
have so often added interest and beauty to our 1 g nad 
presents a picture on which the eye loves to lings The utiful 


town of Meredith is situated between t lakes W inipise d 


Sullivan, surrounded by a landscape of uriant ru S. 
and hemmed in by lofty mountains, whilr f ty of nd 
the healthfulness of its climate, rend it 7 f tract 

dence The lake W nipiseog« communicates. by t! ri\ f the 
same name, with the Merrimac river, and is nearly five hundred 


feet above the level of the sea It was in the neighborhood of 
Meredith that, in 1697, a party ol Indian tt ed the house of 


Mr. Dustan. whose wife, with an infant « i week old. was taken 


captive, and compelled to follow her savage conductors into the 
wilderness, on foot, partially clad, and in season when the earth 
was < vered alte rat ly with snow and d nud The sulle rings 
of the infant were short—it was an incu unce, and an Indian 
caught it from the mother’s arms, and dashed out its brains 
against a tree Faint, sick, and despairing, still the mother su 


vived the perils of the journey. and h iving in company WwW ith two 


? 
fellow captive s killed ten of tl tweive Indians ippointed t guard 


them, made her escape, and arrived safely in Boston, where the 


legislature prese nted her a handsome reward for het he roism. 


REASON AND FANCY. 


Reason is like the sun, of which the light is constant, uniform. 
and lasting ; fancy, a meteor of bright, but transitory lustre, irreg- 
ular in its motion, and delusive in its direction.— Princes of Abys- 
synia. 
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CHILDREN 


‘?) Jones \ ea white figured satin 


Th child now < wht! ld ( f her m ther’s arm, ind shook it 


violently, in her effort t n the attention she desired, while he 
voice, W hi h at first wa low, had b me loud and impatient- 

Mrs. Elder, no longe: ile to continue her account of the manner 
in which Miss Jones appeared at a recent b turned angrily to- 


ward little Mary, whose importunities had sadly ann ryed her. and 
sei ¢ her by the arm, took her to the door and thrust her r ighly 


thout ny enquiry as to what she wanted The 


child screamed f 1 while t the d nd then went « ying 
Ip stairs 
t 
: Do wh t you Wi y uid Mrs Elder, fretful vy. “you cannot 
teach children mann I’ve talked to Mary a hundred times 
wit interrupting me when I'm engaged in conversation with 
ny oO 


‘It’s line upon line and precept upon precept,” remarked the 
visiter. “Children are children, and we must’nt expect too much 
from them.” 

‘But I see other people’s children sit down quietly and behave 
themselves when there is company.” 

All children are not alike,” said the visiter. “Some are more 
restless and impetuous than others. We have to consult their dis- 
positions and pay regard thereto, or it will be impossible to manage 
them rightly I find a great difference among my own children. 


VOL. IIT. 
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Some are orderly, and others disorderly Some have a strong sense 
of propriety, and others no sense of propriety at all 

lv’s a t pon tv: is it not. Mrs. Peters 

= Very t 
It n es me re y unhappy lam sometimes tempted to 
I | 

wish them all in | vel d th nl we ild be sure thev were well 
off and v it ‘ | ss € peo} ppear to get a yr with 


their children so easy I don’t know how itis. I can’t 


Mrs. Peters could hav: ven her friend a useful hint or two on 


the } t ! ‘ d } t that she dared do 
Sé But y M Kiider to be « ngly sel ve, and 
ther t not t ul that 1 at « 

nd | 

I} t | nt nan in ther m here th 
two ladies sat conve He had a book in his hand and seemed 
to be reading ; though, in fact, he was observing all that wa l 
and done i i} d not des dt > thi but the int uptl n 


little Mary threw his mind off his book, and his thoughts entered 


anew element. ‘This person was a brother of Mrs. Elder, and had 
recently become domesticated in her family He was a bachelor 

After the v had ret 1, Mrs. Elder t down to “ 
table in the s vi ie had re d het d 
resun d her sewi iy { ich the « | had su p she 
had 1 been tl d lor efore M , 
room, looking sad enough. Instead of going to her moth he 
went up tl the old gentleman, and looking into his face with her 
yet tearful e) l 

rl nel Wi im 

“What. dea \ turned in a kind voice 

« Somethi Lk I nec] Won't you see what it is 

Un VW im laid down his bo nd turning down the neck 
{M I found that tl point of pin fretting he rd ¥ 


“ Yes, it feels better: thank you, dear uncle !” and Mary put up 
her sweet lips and kissed him. The old gentleman w ubly 
repaid for his trouble. Mary ran 


his bo yk. 


htly away, und he I imed 








dy 
p rt 
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In about ten minutes, the child opened the door and came in 
pulling the dredging box, to which she had tied a string, along the 
floor, and marking the progress she made by a track of white meal. 

‘You little torment !” exclaimed the mother, springing up, anc 
jerking the string avd box angrily from Mary's hand. “Itis t 
bad! you know well enough that you had no business to touch 
this Just see what a condition the floor is in. Oh dear! Will! 


never teach the child any thing ?” 


Mrs. Elder took the dredging box out into the kitchen, and 


gave the cook a sound scolding for permitting the child to have it 


VW he n he got b ck Marvy h id her wi rk basket on the floor ruu 


maging through it for buttons and spools of cotton. 


Now just see that she exclaimed again. “There now !” 
And little Mary’s ears buzzed for half an hour afterwards from the 
sound bn X she received. 

After the child was thrust from the room, Mrs. Elder said, fretfully, 
“Tm out of all heart ! | never saw su h children They seem 


ever bent on doing something wrong. Hark! 


” 


what's that ! 
There was the crash of something falling over head, followed by 
a loud scream. 
Uncle Wibiam and Mrs. Elder both started from the room and 
ran up stairs. Here they found Henry, a boy two years older than 
Mary, who was between three and four, lying on the carpet with 


a bureau drawer upon him, which he had, while turning topsy 


turvy after something or other, accidentally pulled out upon hyn. 
He was more frightened than hurt by a great deal. 

Now just look at that!” ejaculated the outraged mother when 
the cause of alarm became apparent. “Just look at that, will you ? 
Is’nt it beyond all endurance! Hav'nt I told youa hundred times 
not to go near my drawers, ha? No matter if you'd been half 
killed! ‘There, march out of the room as quick as you can go” 
And she seized Henry by the arm with a strong grip, and fairly 
threw him, in her anger, from the chamber. 


While she was yet storming, fretting and fuming over the drawer, 
Uncle William retired from the apartment and went down stairs 
again. On entering the room he had left but a few minutes be 
fore, he found Mary at her mother’s work-basket again, notwith- 
standing the box she had received only a short time before for the 
same fault. 
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“ Mary,” said Uncle William to the child, in a calm, earnest, yet 


kind voice 


The child took its hands from the basket and came up to her uncle 


“ Mary, did’nt yor 


mother tell you not to go to her ba 


“ Yes, sir.” replied Mary. locking steadily into her uncle’s face 


“ Then why did you ) 
“1 don’t know 
It was very \ Un William spoke seriou 
child's face assumed a jOuUs eXpression 
* Will you do it ; mi 
“No, sir.” Mary unk « >to her wi ind het 


Be sure nd 1 tM Mothe t} 
cotton, and uses her s« s to make litthe Mary frocks and 
nd if Mary takes any thu out of her work Ket, she ¢ 
her sewing good Will you remember 


‘Yes, si 
Ne W dk n't lol et.’ 
“ No, sir.” 


And just i how you have soiled the carpet with the 


dredge box. Did’nt you know the flour would come>ut and be 


scattered all over the flo 
‘No, sir.” 


“ But now you know it 


Y 
‘You won't get the dredging box any more a 
N 


While this conve n nz on, Mrs. Elder came 


till feeling much excited After Uncle William had d what he 


considered enough to M f k up his book and commenced 
ding The child st d lean ng vainst him for five or ten Inin- 


How long do you suppose she will remember what you said ?” 


irke | Mrs Kld I W th i lightness ol tone that showed her 


contempt for all such measures of reform 


Much longer than she will remember your box on the ear” 


was the blunt rep 


‘I doubt it. Words make no impression on children.” 
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close up, instead of entering the avenues to the mind 


and reasons for thing i great ways even with 


long did Mary remember and profit by your sound ra 


} ’ Ls 
on tne ¢ { rea with the HOW l i 
ten minute for when I came down st had 


into your basket agau 
u? ‘h little huzz ' It well f her tl I ( iInot< 


‘| we nd i Ye ih if you 


" \ { | ‘ t! 1s you p 
ts Wi ! D> { | if 
I do h ’ ; 
{ { VW { ! ild do, | 
, | } eat di ‘ vod, Sarah. you may 
und f { into Ul i i 
( id t t 
ther i w t edd vith certain things w 
( l le you, you would find tl 
pose lt ni t | { i ] } nto wron pl ‘ 
C No! n ! | ic f [havnt been trv ths 
them lerstand t t the Ww not t ci with 
‘ ‘ } | , 
\ little, I must for I1 vy childr 
re d to. tt { { 1 ¥ hav 
his tou d } held a lit She « t mind 
i pon t d f her « but 1 ready t 
’ the ‘ em when nv one « u it with 
IT re n ec! tne Wwe e clildren in the 
r i I 
. ] d ) ii they wer j} . 1 ‘ 
Y the i nig \ t! ough natu vy od ch 
seen any where It oul 1 manage t that is 
My management ! 
“Frankly, S h. | compelled t lirm that i 


been in your house, now, for three or 


thatla 1 surprised that vour children are as good 


Don't be an 


! Don't be fretted with me as you ar 








months, and 


is they 





1 iy 
ed 
, 
else to 
ey y 
On it 
i 
ind 
} 
iM 
s dis 
‘ 
, 
iT Ke 
t? ’ 
that 


SI say 


are.— 


1 
th every 
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thing in them that does'nt please you. I am old enough to hear 
reason as well as to talk reason. Let us go back to a point on 
which I wished to fix your attention, but from whi h we digressed. 
In trying to correct Mary’s habit of rummaging in your work 


basket. you boxed her ears, and stormed at her in a most un 


motl y way Did it do any i? No: for in ten minutes 
he was at the same work in For 1 I talked to het kindly, 
nd endeavored to make her sible that it was wrong to disturb 
your Db et 

And much good it will do! Mi Elder did not feel very 


‘We shall s iid Uncle William, in hiscalm way. “Now I 
prope that we both go out of this room, and let Mary come into 
it, and be here alone for half an hour. My word for it, she does'nt 
touch your work-basket 


And my word for it, she goes to it the first thing 


Notwithstanding you boxed her ears for the same fault so 
recently ?” 


} 


‘ Yes, and notwithstanding you reasoned with her, and talked 
to her si softly but a few moments since.” 

Very well. The experimen. is worth making—not to see who 
is right, but to see if a gentler mode of government than the one 
you have adopted, will not be much better for your children. Iam 
sure that it will.” 

As proposed, the mother and Uncle William left the room, and 
Mary was allowed to go into it, and remain there alone for half an 


hour. Long before this time had expired, Mrs. Elder's excited 
feelings had cooled off, and been succeeded by a more sober and 
reflective state of mind At the end of the proposed period Uncle 


William came down, and joining his sister. said 
Ni w, Sal ih, let us go ind Se ¢ what Mary has been d i! 


But before we enter the room, let me beg of you not to show angry 
displeasure, nor to speak a harsh or loud word to Mary, no matter 
it she may have been about ; for it will do no good, but harm 
You have tried it long enough; and its ill effects call upon you to 
make a new experiment.” 
Mrs. Elder, who was in a better state than she was half an hour 
efore, readily agreed to this. They then went together into the 


As they entered, Mary looked up at them from the floor 
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where she was silting, her face bright with smiles at se eing them. 
‘You hit-—— 


Uncle William grasped quickly the hand of his sister to remind 


her that she was not to speak harshly to Mary, no matter what she 
was dou ind was thus able to check the storm of angry reproof 
th it was about to break upon the he id of the « hild, who had been 


up to the book-case and taken therefrom two rows of books, with 


which she was playing on the floor 
“What are you doing, dear ?” asked Uncle William, kindly. 

Bu ling i house,” replied the child the smiles that the sudden 
cl em tl mother’s countenance had driven from her face 
‘ 1 lighting up her beautiful young brow “ See 
het hat a pretty house I have, uncle. And here is the fence, 

nd thes 


“So it is, a very pretty house,” replied the uncle, while the mo- 


ther could cely repress her indignation at the outrage Mary 
h; 1 committs | upo l the book case. 
The uncle glanced toward the table, upon which the work-basket 


remained undisturbed. He then sat down, and said 


Mary got up and ran quickly to him. 
‘You did'nt touch mother’s work-basket ?” he said 
“No, sit replied Mary. 
Mary thought a moment, and then said 
“You told me not to do it any more.” 
Why not 
Because if I take the cotton and scissors, mother can’t make 
aprons and frocks for M ry. 
“And if you go into her work-basket you disturb every thing 
and make her a great deal of trouble. You won't doit any more ?” 
No, sir.” And the child shook her head earnestly 


“Did’nt you know that it was also wrong to take the books out 


of the book-case It not only hurts the books, but throws the 


room and the book-case into disorder.” 
“T wanted to build a house,” said Mary 
“ But books are to read, not to build houses with.” 
“Won't you ask papa to buy me a box of blocks, like Hetty 


Green’s, to build houses with ?” 
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“Tll buy them for you myself the next time I go out,” replied 
Uncle William 
“Oh. will vou ? And Mary clapped her hands joyfully together. 


But you must never disturb the book 1 the k-ca any 


Mrs. Elder felt r To hide what was too plainly exhibited 


es wit! hil a ’ { 
But she went t which W ] ud Chil 
dren must 
Not S . F he had been made to comprehend 
why it w i ngt Lo your cet, but not so of the book-cas« 
| e Ty olded het it taking down the books, fifty 
t n t t then 
You 1 hae Bu ling hild, and 1 ing 
it | | \ things Scolding darkens t nind 
b , | er ontel it Vv nm ¢ pe 
s of if | \ j Py | hy ding 
pul ¢ 7 ’ 
| 1 wl not injured then. I should 
I La pat of children without 
( 
[t t there e but few children 
) tom ] lng N cause is so active for evil 
child their mothe patience, which shows itself 
t id acts upon them through the whol period in 
which the nind e taking imy ns and hardening into pet 
mal ca Like you, Sarah. our own mother had but little 
pat childret nd you can look back and remember. 
well | stances in which this impatience led her into 


TT ed act nd expressions that did us harm rathet 
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“TI know it is, Sarah ; anda very hard thing to compel ourselves 
to have patience. But, if a mother’s love for her children be mot 
strong enough to induce her to govern herself for their sakes, who 
sh ill seek then rood i W ho will make any Sut rifice jor them Y 

Are you not afraid to trust Mary up in your room ?/” said Mrs. 
Elder, recollecting at the moment that Mary was alone there for a 


longer time than she felt to be prudent. 


‘No. She will not trouble any thing.’ 
} ‘ } ¢ | _ ] ] ~ =- 
I'd be afraid to trust he She’s a thoughtless, impulsive child, 
and might do sol dam 
No dang: She understands perfectly what may be and what 


may hot be touched in 1 iy room and so do all the children in the 
hous I wouldnt be afraid to leave them all there for an hour.” 

“You'd be afraid afterwards, I guess, if you were to try the 
experiment.” 

“T am willing to try it 

‘You are welcome.” 

“Henry! William !” Uncle William went to the door and called 
the children 

Two boys came romping into the room. 

‘ Boys,” he said, “ Mary is up in my room, and I want you to 
go up and stay with her until I come.” 

Away scampered the little fellows as merry as crickets. 

They'll make sad work in your room, brother ; and if they do, 
you must’nt blame me for it.” 

“Oh, no, I shall not blame you, nor scold them, but endeavor to 
apply some corrective that will make them think, and determine 
never to do so again. However, lam pretty well satisfied that 
nothing will be disturbed.” 

In less than an hour Mrs. Elder and her brother went up to see 
what the children were about. They found them seated on the 
floor, with two or three loose packs of plain cards about them, out 
of which they were forming various figures by laying them to- 
rethe upon the floor. 

“Why, children! How could you take your uncle’s cards ?” 
said Mrs. Elder, reprovingly. 

“He lets us play with them, mother,” replied the oldest boy, 
turning to his uncle with an appealing look. 

“You hav’nt touched any thing else ?” said Uncle William. 
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“ No, sir, nothing else. We found Mary playing with the card 
when we came up, and we've been playing with them ever since 
You don’t care, do you, Uncle William ?”’ 

“No: for Ive told you, you remember, that you might play 
with the cards whenever you wanted to.” 

“Can’t we play with them longer, Uncle William ?” asked Mary 

“Yes, my dear, you can play with them as long as you choose.” 

Mrs. Elder and her brother turned away and went down stairs 

“T don’t know how it is, William, that they behave themselves 
SO well in your room, and act like so many young Vandals In 
every other part of the house.” 

“It is plain enough, Sarah,” replied her brother. “I never scold 
them, and never push them aside when they come to me, no mat 
ter what m engaged in doing. I never think a little time taken 
from other employments thrown away when devoted to children 
and, the refore, | gvenel ally he il wh il the y have to Say let them 
come to me when the yw i Sometimes I am engaged in such a 
way that I must not be interrupted, and then I lock my door. | 
have explained this to them, and now the children, when they find 
my door locked, immediately go away. On admitting them into 
my room at first, I was very careful to tell them that such and 
be lain the re 


such things must on no account touched, and exp 


son why; at the same time I gave them free permission to play 
with other things that could sustain no serious injur Only onc 
or twice has any of them ventured to trespass on forbidden ground 
But, instead of scolding, or even administering a reprimand, I for 
bade the one who had done wrong coming to my room for a certain 
time. In no case have I had to repeat the interdiction. If I can 
thus govern them in my room, 1am sure you can do it in the 
whole house, if you go the right way about it.” 

“You say that you always attend to them when they come to 
you ?” said Mrs. Elder. 

“Yes. Itry todo so, no matter how much I am engaged.” 

“If I were to do that, I would be attending to them all the time. 
I could’nt sit a moment with a visiter, nor say three words to any 
body. You saw how it was this morning. The moment I sat 
down to talk with Mrs. Peters, Mary came and commenced inter 
rupting me at every word, until I was forced to put her from the 


room.” 
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“ Yes, I saw it,” replied the brother in a voice that plainly enough 
betrayed his disapproval of his sister's conduct in that particular 
instance. 

“ And you think I ought to have neglected my visiter to attend 
to an ill-mannered child ?” 

“T think, when Mary came to you, as she did, that you should 
have attended to her at once. If you had done so, you would have 
relieved her from pain, and saved yourself and visiter from a seri- 
ous annoyance.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“ Don't you know what Mary wanted ?” 

‘i No” 

Is it possible! I thought you learned it when she came to me 
afier Mrs. Peters had left.” 

“No, I did'nt know. What was the matter with her ?” 

The brother stepped to the door and called for Mary, who pre- 
sently came running down stairs. 

“What do you want, uncie ?” she said, as she came up to him 
and lifted her sparkling blue eyes to his face. 

“ What were you going to ask your mother to do for you when 
Mrs. Peters was here this morning ?” 

“ A pin stuck me,” replied the child, artlessly. “ Don’t you know 
that you took it out ?” 

“Yes, so 1 did. Let‘me look at the place,” and he turned down 
Mary’s frock so that her mother could see the scratched and in- 
flamed spot upon her neck. 

“ Poor child !” said Mrs. Elder, the tears springing to her eyes as 
she stooped down and kissed the wounded place. 

“ Are you playing with the cards yet, dear?” asked Uncle William. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“To you want to play more ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Run along then.” And Mary tripped lightly away. 

“ When the child first spoke to you, Sarah, if you had paused to 
see what she wanted, all would have been right in a few minutes. 
Even if her request had been frivolous, by attending to it you 
would have satisfied her, and been in a much better frame of mind 
to entertain your friend.” 








CHILDREN 


Mrs. Elder wassilent. ‘There was conviction 


neck not to be re sisted : and the conviction went 


We,” said the old gentlen wv! e att 


hildren wh ao not ret tt 


reason expect ¢ 
priety of men and \ 1 that t witho 
instruction as to their duties Are we not most 


must regard our times, seaso1 and conveni 


attend to their eve tive wants, when our leisu 


us todoso. Is it y wond 


re f{ ubles 


an easy one.” 


Mrs. Elder staid 1 not but risir 


ito her chamber to thimk 
her countenance w subdued, and when she spoke 
lower and more ¢ lest It was remarkable to see how 
children minded when e spoke to them. and 
they drew around | Uncle William was delighted 
d Lys, how eve ‘ ld na returi ed and the nm ie 
her aid, and by tt te 1 counsel, cave he 


was wonderful to see what an mmprovement thi 


and at the end 1 | I I lovin L nd 
could be found. It took much of M Elder's 


almost constantly ie tnoucnts burt the resuit 


Thinking that t ( lent in the 
would appe ul strongly to some mother who ha 
govern he lf, « properiv 1 rard the welfare of 


have sketched it hast 


do ron dd. 


“He that suffers by imposture has too often his vir 


paired by it than his fortune 


treachery by supimeness, still we ought never t 
by suspicion. It is better to suffer wrong than t 


to be somet ‘ ( ed ti nto be wa 7 
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SPRINGS FIRST FLOWER. 
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Lik 1s 

Yet its h gh I 

1 . ahu 

As | set, on its r 

F gs loud of glor ACK 
And the s ng’s meiodious 


Cheers the heavy heart of tim 
From a world of varied bliss 


Faintly echoing in this. 


Let the stricken spirit now 


With its grief no longer bow, 





But in newer, clearer Faith, 

M int over death 

A e fear which palls the tomb 
In the sable garb of gloom; 

S n earth there shall be given 
Glimpses of the upper Heaven ; 
And a Life which prophecies 

) he Eternal Paradis« 

W leparted B 

Swe hymns a Hymn of J 


SPRING’S FIRST FLOWER BY ELLA. 


Tue first-born of the race of flowers, lifts upward toward the sky 
its answering blue, before the trees renew their vernal dress, or the 
dew descends in liquid showers. Sweet bud of hope ! Thou art 
born of the sun’s first genial kiss—a nameless bliss thrills through 
the heart as it hails thy birth ! 

] sometimes find thee blooming beside the cold white snow, far 
in the depth ol the leafless wood. Not one sweet warbler is near to 
cheer thee with its melody ; but in its stead, thou art surrounded 
by the glistening ice and the pure snow-flake. Sweet flower! thy 
existence was ordained, and thy soft blue eye painted, by the same 
power that fixed this mighty earth in space, and hung its quench- 
less lamps on high. 

‘The workmanship of that hand which fashioned the spheres in 
their majestic beauty, I trace in each tiny cup, each leaf unfolded 
upon thy mossy stem. Yet thou art frail—ere spring shall dress 
the green wood bower with verdure, thy life of bloom and beauty 


will be past. 
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sin, or to the bong after pr riod of man’s being, it utters no satis- 


factory responses It sheds no light over the mystenes of the 


sepulchre. It hangs no lamp over the path to immortality. Its 


| | 
voice is feeble-—its teachings unsatisfactory and uncertain. It is 
an insufficient guide. 

The Bi le POSSESSES those « vide nces external and internal, which 
mark and determine the authenti ity of any book. lt secures an 
end which no other pretended revelation does or can. If then it 

nswers God's purpose—meets man’s wants, elevates him from his 
dk ep ce rad ition and plants him a rede emed intelligence be side 
irone if it does all this, I ask, is it not God's book ? 

Now our position is that it does this. Man isa sinner. I will 
not pause to prove this—his own consciousn nature, revelation, 
hustory, « mnfirm this As such, he has forfeited his highest good, 
which consisted in being in a state of justification, sanctification, 
and adoption. ‘These were his original birthright. ‘The law was 


his guardian and smiled upon hun He had direct access to God, 


ith the whole fraternity of angels in calling 


na sympathized \\ 
him Father But sin has br ught him under the threate ned pen- 
ilty—has left its deep stain upon his soul—has alienated him from 
his Father's heart and family. How shall he be restored, justified, 
sanctified, and fitted for heaven? Now if any book will afford him 
the necessary instruction on these fundamental points, that is the 

wk he needs it is Caod’s book and it should be scattered as far 


; 


nd as wide as the reien of sin has extended. The Bible alone 
meets man’s great emergencies. It points to Christ as the way, 
the truth, and the life. It brings to view the scheme of redemption, 
and shows how God can be just and justify all who believe on his 
Son. ‘The cross is the only means of man’s rescue from the pains 


and pollutions of sin, and this cross is the ornament and charac- 


teristic glory of the Bible. Other books claiming to be revelations 
from the spirit world, may have been learned and eloquent, but 


they were powerle ss to justify, because there was no cross in 
them. A religion without a cross, is like a world without a sun, 
cold, dark, and cheerless. But justification is not all that man 
needs—this only changes his legal relations, and does not neces- 
sarily prepare him for the holiness of heaven. Sin-spots are upon 
his soul; how shall they be washed out? his heart is depraved; 
how shall it be sanctified ? 
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The Bible is the only effectual instrumentality—this breaks the 
bondage of sin, achieves the mastery over lust and passion, weakens 
the power of the king of terrors, and enables man, as a redeemed 
sinner, to shout with the apostle, “O death! where is thy sting ! 
O grave! where is thy victory?” If then the Bible is doing all 
this—if it is regenerating man’s fallen nature, and restoring him 
to his forfeited immortality, is it not God’s book? We receive it, 
we honor it, we bow to it as such. It is authoritative, it is final 
with us. We can allow of no appeal from its declarations of doc 
trine or duty. When we have ascertained what it teaches, we 
stand in reverence before the mind and will of God. We do not 
indeed sacrifice our reason on the altar of faith for the highest 
reason is manifested in receiving the Bible as the book of God; 
and we are willing to submit our reason to its teachings and 
guidance. We do not close our ear to the voice of wisdom, or turn 
away from the light of science; but amidst the past, we see one 
light brighter than all the rest—we hear one voice clearer than all 
others, and that light we know was kindled by God’s own hand 
and to that voice we hearken as to the voice of God himself 

How wonderful were its triumphs during the first century. ‘The 
litereture, the philosophy, the habits, the religion ot the pe ople were 
opposed to its pure and self-denying doctrines. ‘To the Jews it was 
1 stumbling block, and to the Greeks, foolishness. "They perse 
cuted and despised its Author, and at last hung him upon a cross 
Its early advocates were weak and illiterate fishermen, and all but 
one, died by the hand of violence But in spite of the rage of men 
and the malice of devils, the Bible lived, gathering strength from 
opposition, calling auxiliaries from all quarters of the earth and 
from every point of the heavens, clothing the weakest instruments 
with omnipotence, and by the truth of its doctrines, subduing the 
nations to its mild sceptre, and erecting its broad standard upon 
the very frontiers of satan’s dominions. Now why was this? | 
answer, because it is God’s book, and possessed of an energy irre 
sistible ind divine 

What was it again, after the lapse of centuries, that awakened 
the slumbering energies of the young monk of Erfurth, enabled 
him to emerge from his cloister as a moral hero, throw off the 
trammels of superstition, and achieve victories absolutely sublime 


He found in his convent a Bible, fastened by a chain. He had 
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constant recourse to this chained Bible, and it started his mind off 
upon a new career of intellectual and moral glory. It became the 
radiating point of light and truth. It scattered the darkness that 
had been piled cloud on cloud in Europe, emancipated the human 
intellect, upturned those massive systems of Papal error, and hung 
out, as in the light of day, the central and saving truth of justifi- 
cation by faith alone. And what is it, at the present hour, that is 
kindling a moral voleano beneath the grinding despotisms of the 
Old World, and heaving to the winds the fragmentary elements of 
hereditary and kingly power, and driving the human mind on to 
the safe and satisfactory goal of a protestant and republican gov- 
ernment? ‘These are the workings of the Bible, and they are all 
llustrative of our grand position, that it is the book of God, and 
destined to multiply its trophies, until the world shall bow to its 
ites and acknowledge its divine supremacy The shadows 
of a dark eclipse are now resting upon a large portion of our race 

Infidelity, Paganism, Mohamedanism, and every form of false re 
livion are prevalent. For the removal of these huge masses of error, 
the Bible is our only hope. It is the world’s great reformer, and 
we look with distrust upon any system for the removal of social 
or political evils, which does not recognize the agency and autho 


e. Reformers may descant, and descant justly and 


rity of the Bibl 
eloquently too upon the evils that now afflict our race upon the 


frauds ind oppressions ind wars that sadde n ind desolate the é urth. 


They may desire to remodel society, and introduce a-new order of 


thing ‘They may prophecy of a golden age, when equal and 


ilternate responses shall go from heart to heart, and mankind shall 


dwell together in the bonds of a loving brotherhood; but thei 


hopes will never be realized unless the Bible is honored as the 
principal instrumentality. With this, the world is to be regener 


ited, its evils removed, its day of promised and prevalent glory to 
be introdu ed This is the hope ol the ‘ hu ch. the obiect ol he 


ravers, the end of her labors. Then shall this earth be redeemed 


| 

from the effects of a dreadful curse, and man shall be restored toa 
parad more sunny than Eden, and the tree of life shall be trans 
planted, and the river of life shall flow clear as crystal. Then 


hall nature sympathize with the voice of universal praise the 
mountains shall break forth into singing, and all the trees of the 


nds. Old ocean shall lift up his multitudin 
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ous music in concert with the winds of heaven, and the stars shall 
peal notes of congratulations from their spheres, and men shall join 
in the grand jubilee with trump and cornet and the voice of psalms; 
while the vaulted sky, like a high temple-roof, shall re-echo the 
mighty chorus of salvation. ‘Then shall the full and finished tri 
umphs of the Bible be celebrated, and the praises of the Bible be 
sung, and the universal shout shall ascend—“ The kingdoms of this 


worid have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” 


——_—_— eee 
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PATIENCE. 


—— When overtasked at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath life’s load give way, 
Then, with a statue's smile, a statue’s strength, 


Stands the mute sister Patience, nothing loath, 


And both supporting, does the work of both 
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DIGNITY OF CONJUGAL LOVE 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF SILVIO PELLI<« 


Happy art thou, whosoever thou mayest be, if thou shalt never 
love ardently any other than her, whom thou art willing and abk 
to select as the companion ol thy whole life ! 

Guard thy heart carefully from every emotion of love, rathe: 
than give it in keeping to a woman of ignoble sentiments 4 man 
of low understanding might be happy with such an one—thou 


canst not be so. ‘Thou hast need, either of entire freedom. or of a 


companion who can sympathize with thine own generous ideas of 
humanity, and especially of her own sex. Choose one of those el 

vated souls, which shall understand clearly, and love sincerely the 
duties of religion and of love. But beware of making her such 


} 


only in thine own imagination, when in fact she is altogether th 
reverse. If thou shalt find such an one—if thou seest her burning 
with unfeigned love to God—full of noble enthusiasm in the cause 
of virtue—intent on doing all the good in her power—if thou seest 
her the uncompromising enemy of every species of vic f she join 
to these virtues a cultivated intellect, without the ambition of dis 
playing it. while with so much genius she is the most humble of 
women—if all her words and actions breathe goodness, natural ele 
gance, elevation of sentiment and strength of purpose—then love 
such an one with all thine heart. with a love worthy of her! She 
will be to thee almost a guardian angel—almost a living expression 
of the divine command to depart from all evil, and to aspire after 
all goodness. In all thy undertakings, merit her approval, and be 
careful to honor her, not only before men, that is of small import, 
but before the omnipresent eyes of God 

If thou shalt find a companion of soul so noble, so pious, fear not 
that thy strong love for her will become idolatry. Thou wilt love 
her in exact proportion as her will shall be in harmony with that 
of God. so that in loving the one, thou wilt love the other, or rather 


it will be the Divine excellence which thou dost admire. Thus 
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were it possible that her will should become contrary to that of 
God, all her charms would vanish—thou wouldst soon cease to 
love he r. 

This exalted and pure affection is regarded as a chimera by all 
vulgar souls—by those who have no belief in the elevation of wo- 
man. Let us pity their injurious mistake. Women of pure and 
noble souls—the friends and inspirers of virtue, are to be found, 
though too rarely. And men ought always to say—“ either such 


ait one, OTF Norte 


THE NARROWS FROM FORT HAMILTON 
BEE ENGRAVING 


In presenting to our readers the beautiful engraving of the Nar- 
rows, or entrance to the Bay of New-York, with which our pages 
are enriched the present month, we would gladly, did our limits 
permit, accompany it with the account given by Hendrick Hudson 
of his first view of this lovely scene, two hundred years ago. We 
have room only for a short extract : 

On the sixth day, we had fair weather, and our master sent 
John Colman with four others in our boate over to the north side, 
to sound the other river—(the Narrows.) They found very good 
riding for ships, and a narrow river to the westward, (probably the 
passage between Bergen Neck and Staten Island), between two 
Islands. The lands, they told us, were as pleasant, with grasse 
and flowers, and goodly trees, as ever they had seen, and very 
sweet smells came from them. The night grew so darke, that the 
men could not find the shippe that night, but lay still on their oars.” 

‘Two days afterward, the bold adventurer got under weigh, passed 
the Narrows, and by slow degrees made his way up the noble nver 
which still bears his name. Fort Hamilton, from which the view 
is taken, is a favorite resort of our citizens during the summer 
months, commanding a noble view of the ocean, with the freshest 
of all sea breezes, together with the minor but important advan- 
tage of superior accommodations for the pleasure seekers who 
throng this fashionable retreat. 








THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 


W.H. B 


It was a dark, dull day in November—T had just commenced my 
labors in the midst of a rather unpromising district, and my school 
room presented an uninviting aspect both to teacher and pupils 
when I was aroused in the midst of a reverie on the pleasures of 
instruction in the abstract, by a soft voice at my elbow: “School 
ma’am, a woman is at the door, waiting to see you I stepped 
out into the little passage-way, in which the children were wont to 
deposit their bonnets, coats and dinner-baskets, and found there a 
man of extremely rough and repulsive appearance who growled 
out as he pushed a little child toward me—“ If as I take it, you're 
the mistress, here’s a girl for ye,” and then without one look or ges- 
ture of courtesy, departed, shutting the door violently after him 
The child thus strangely introduced, stood staring m my face with 
an expression of stupid wonder, which never once varied, while I 
assisted her in taking off her hood and cloak, and led her to a seat 
by my side. She was apparently ten years of age, with small and 
regular features, fair complexion, a profusion of sunny hair, and 
large blue eyes which, had they “mirror’d a soul,” might have been 
deemed beautiful Sut there was no “speculation” in them, and 
their cold, hard brightness was so oppressive, that I turned my own 
away while I inquired as gently as possible—*“W hat is your name, 
my little girl?” ‘The question was twice repeated before she seemed 


to think an answer necessary—and then, without the smile and 
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courtesy which usually accompany the reply in such cases, she 
simply said—“ Jessie Muir,” in a voice whose tones expressed noth- 
ing but hopeless vacuity It was in vain that! attempted to learn 
the extent of her acquirements, that I might know in which class 
to place her she was either obstinats ly silent, or muttered some- 
thing which it was impossible to understand. In short, I could 
make nothing of her, and sh« uld certainly have believed her almost 
an idiot, had I not once during the day observed her eye flash, and 
her whole face lighten up as if by magic, at some trifling incident 
which occurred in school. ‘The change was only momentary, but 
it was enough to satisfy me completely on the score of mental im 
becility. ‘There was a soul locked up in that tiny form—that was 
evident—whatever it might be that had thus fettered it. there it 
was, waiting the Promethean touch which should rouse its latent 
faculties. and waken its dormant energies. to sle« p no more forever 
From that moment, Jessie Muir became to me an object of de p 
interest, and though for many succeeding days I made no apparent 
progress with her, those gleams of intelligence that ever and anon 
flitted across her face, like rays of sunshine over a wintry land- 
scape, gave me courage to persevere. Sometimes, it is true, 1 was 
tempted to despair, as I found her not enly ignorant of the first 
rudiments of learning, but determinately resisting all my efforts to 


teach her, and my heart was ready to respond to the pe tulant re- 


mark of the older scholars—“ She is a stupid, obstinate thing, not 
worth the trouble you take with her.” But Love ple ided “ She 
is a creature of immortality, one for whom Jesus died” —while Hope 
whispered—“ try a little longer, she is certainly becoming more 


humanized, and may in time learn to love and confide in you, and 


then you know, you can do any thing with her.” “ Yes,” I said 
mentally, “ Love and Hope and Patience shall counsel me in this 
thing, and then if I fail, I shall not at least have the reproaches of 
my own heart added to the pain of disappointment.” 

It was some three months after Jessie’s entrance into school, that 
having for two days missed her from her accustomed place, I started, 
after dismissing my little flock, to seek her at her home ; hoping 
to discover the influences by which she was surrounded there, that 
I might thus be enabled to understand her character more per- 
fectly. ‘There had been a slight fall of snow the day previous, but 
the south wind was rapidly wasting it, and the little streamlet at 
‘6 
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my side, which danced so gaily in the summer sunshine, now 

rushed by, swollen and turbid, bearing on its surface, decaying 

leaves and broken pieces of drift-wood, to pour its little tribute into 

the bosom of the beautiful Connecticut. In spite of the miry and 
| 


uneven path along which I was picking my way, I began to 


moralize, and was already lost in thought, when the cry of “help 


help,” broke upon my ear, putting my meditations instantly to 
flight. The house, or rather hovel, of Mr. Muir was in sight, on 
the side of a hill. at the foot of which was a morass, conve rted by 
the autumnal rains into a pool of stagnant water. ‘The cry evi- 


dently came from that direction, and it was the work of a moment 
to cross the interve ning fields and reac h the edge ol the morass. 

Never shall I forget the spectacle that there met my eye. A man 
was lying upon his face, with his head nearly immersed in the 
green and slimy water, either already dead, or in the stupor of in- 
toxication, and at his side stood a little girl up to her waist in the 
water, vainly endeavoring with her shght strength to extricate him 
from his dreadful position. It was Jessie, and she looked up with 


an expression of intense anxiety, as, without relaxing her own ef- 


forts, she said in a tone that thrilled every nerve-—“it is my father, 
do save him ' The poo! child was he rsell in a most periious situ 
ation, and without assistance must have been lost, but she seemed 
wholly insensible to her own danger, as she besought me again 
and ivain to Save her father | ran ba k a lew steps, and finding 
a long board, and a pole, cautiously laid down the former, and bid 


ding Jessie take hold of the pole which I held as firmly as possible, 
soon had the happiness of seeing her in safety—but I knew not 
how to attempt the rescue of the miserable man who lay in his 
helplessness at my feet. “Will you not try to drag him out,ma’am ?” 
said the pleading voice of Jessie he is all I have in the world.” 
The ippeal was ure sistible, and st iloning the « hild on one ¢ nd of 
the board to steady it I cautiously crept out to the other, and 
endeavored to raise the head of the drowning man from the water. 
His feet and limbs were on comparatively firm ground, but his 
weight was such, that it was with the utmost difficulty I could 
support the head long enough to place it on the board at his side. 
At length, after repeated efforts, I succeeded in dragging the head 
and shoulders upon the board, and then for the first time since the 
commencement of my attempt, Jessie spoke, and in a tremulous 
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voice whispered—* Will he live ?” “1 hope so,” was my cheerful 
answer, but in my heart I greatly feared that life was utterly ex 

tinct. By the united strength of Jessie and myself, we managed 
to place his whole body upon the board, and then to draw it farther 
from the water, after which I proceeded to try all the methods in 
my power for restoring suspended animation. Jessie brought spirits 
from the house, with which I chafed his breast and hands, and out 
labor soon rewarded by symptoms of returning life and con 

sciousn The JOY of the child, when he opened his eyes and 
knew her, was beyond all expression. She cried and laughed by 
turns vered his face and neck with kisses, fondly smoothed his 
tangled hair with her litthe hand, and then looked into his face as 
though by that means only she could tell him all the gladness with 
which her heart was filled. ‘Tears came to my own eyes as I saw 
this girl, hitherto so sullen, intractable, and apparently soulless, so 
strongly moved ; but night was advancing, and finding my patient 
able to rise. I turned to leave the place, forgetting, in the excite- 
ment of the scene, the motive that had brought me there. “ She 
dragged you out, father, and me too,” said Jessie, pointing to me ; 


but he only replied with a brutal oath—“ it’s all selfishness some 


way, I dare say, I don’t know as I thank her for it.” Poor Jessie! 
I no longer wondered at the traits of character exhibited by her. 
for I had learned before leaving home, that she had neither mother, 
»rother nor sister, but lived alone with her wretched father, who 
was a confirmed and habitual drunkard. ‘That she was capable 
of feeling, strongly and ardently, I could no longer doubt ; and the 
occasion il fl ishing of her eye had long since be trayed the existence 
of intellect also—but how could I gain access to that fettered hear 
and mind, so as to unlock their hidden treasures and bring them 
to the light of day? This question occupied me during my home- 
ward walk, and I entered school the next day, full of plans for 
winning the confidence of this singular child, who seemed like one 
apart from all her species. But Jessie was not there, and fearing 
she might be ill from her exposure the night before, I dismissed 
school earlier than usual, and again sought her humble home. 
She was alone when I entered, lying on a low bed of straw, with 
the flush of fever on her cheek, and its wild restlessness in her eye. 
A few small brands were burning on the hearth—the unfurnished 
apartment was all in disorder, and the November wind found its 
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wav through large crevices in the walls and roof of the miserable 
tenement. Every thing looked like squalid poverty and wretch- 
edness—but as I approached the bed, Jessie turned towards me 
with a smile, (the first [had ever seen on that young tace,) so 
itiful, that I could think of nothing else. It soon faded away, 
however, and she said, almost in her ordinary manner—‘“I thought 


pe rh ps you would come to day 


Did you wish me to come I enquired 

‘I don’t know,” she replied you look kind, and last night you 
acted so, but father says folks are all alike that they don’t care 
for us, and we must’nt care for them This was the longest 


speech | had ever heard from her lips, and I rey iced to gain even 


this insight into her feelings Very gently I told her of One above 
who loved his enemies even unto death, and endeavored to explain 
to her that his followers learn from him to love one another, and 
to do od to all without regard to selfish interests or feelings 
she | d me with evident interest, but when I ended asked with 
ore uplicity 


But where are these good pe yple > Thave never seen any of 


th ! unl , she added coloring as she spoke “it was that. 
which made you try so hard to save father last night from drown 
ing.” I had a long and interesting conversation with the little 


girl, and had gained so far upon her, that when I left, she placed 
her hand on mine, and said earnestly I wish you would come 
again—I love to hear you talk.” 

I did indeed “come again,” and that frequently, during the illness 
which followed, and was enabled, through the kindness of friends. 
to make her situation more comfortable. Every succeeding inter 
view interested me more deeply in the poor child whose young 
affections had been chilled and crusted over by neglect and un- 
kindness, until there was only one being on the wide earth for 
whom she felt an emotion of tenderness, and he by his vices had 
rendered himself wholly unworthy of her love. Now, the rock had 
been smitten as by the hand of God himself, and the waters gushed 
out, beautifying the moral desert where hitherto all had been a 
bleak and sterile waste. Mr. Muir was seldom present during my 
visits to his child—and with a delicacy of feeling which I little ex 
pected to find in her, she always avoided any allusion to him, but 


I dis , ed from her art! remarks, that since the death of her 
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intercourse with others. and becoming every year 


und wicked I am, and it 
thanks or my love But it is no matter”—she 
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mother, which took place when she was but three years old, they 


had led a wandering, miserable life, avoiding, as far as possible, all 


more ullerly 


estranged f God ;: 1 n The father had emigrated in « urly 
life f Scotland. where he had enjoyed the advantages of a 
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She looked up in my 1 h, how unlike their former stony 
raze. VW ! w the it light ol t ele ul eyes! is she answer 
ed Id to thank Him uu know, ma’ani, how ignorant 


seems as tin ugh He could not care for miy 
added with sudden 


knows it, for what 


that it makes 


now 


heart, the one on W hich l had looked 


Mv heart was too full 


little 


and grace had 


after this, 


at school, but not as before, listless, 
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indifferent, and unyielding. She was now all ene rgy, all activity, 
and her progress w: truly astonishing. She seemed to learn al 
most by intuition, and soon outstripped in reading, spelling, and 
writin many who had been for years in school. When I once 
expressed surprise at her proficiency, she answered with a smile 
lt is my heart which helps me on, ma’am I love you so much 
that I think I could learn any thing in the world. if you wished it 
At he hest requt t. I obtained the consent of her father to her 
I ! class In the Sab th sé ol, and some of my sweetest 
nents were spent in é iw to her npl but striking com 
I n the trutl God's word as explained and enforced in the 
midst of my litt] Her deeply si manner, her sweet 
fa full of « { id y and her intelligent rephes 
l nm « {to wl \ ted Lie school In i 
| f that short, but happy winter, Jessie Mui 
f 1 ackn lged b voth in the weekly and the Sab 
Sc] , 1 of tl lock id to 1 she was 
1 eX] bs [ il zg sent d 
aft oo of to ntinue my labors 
d t nt nd never once did 
| f f decided me in tl flirm 
i when Lite 
] | ted ourselves in 
! nd fl lt ures 
i ce} } ‘ t ilexceeded any thin [have 
e n 1 Oo l | } nd. i 1) thirsty for 
| op lt forest flower unfolds to r 
h of | t tt bendu in meek hu ity 
t h f irden 1 ng only the pure light of 
< ‘ t ~~ Wl of the pirit of poetry 
ul t ! nd as she questioned m 
t} ‘ the unseen world, her 
i ( that on on ( ion | 
' , he W he do you get such ideas. 
i | { with mo { mp city | do 
ut t tt flow : nd bird ind the 
water, and the { t] when I am alone, and they 
t m ‘ man s tha v he t | ls ynetimes a 
snoudcn ild Irst W hi Wint came arcnin with ts sleet 
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and frost and snow, my little Undine, as I playfully termed her, 
became an inmate of the same house, as my kind hostess offered 
to board her in consideration of the trifling services she could ren 
der between the hours of school. Every day served still more to 
endear her to us all, and I had formed a thousand plans for the 
future training of my beloved protegee, when that terrible scourge, 
the scarlet fever, suddenly made its appearance in the school. The 
first one attacked by it, was a little girl, a particular favorite with 
Jessie who came to me with tears in her eyes saying that little 
Amy was very sick, and begged permission to lead her home to 
her mother. I trembled, on learning the next day, the nature of 
her disease ; and when a few days after, Jessie complained of vio 
lent headache, I went to my school-room with a vague foreboding 


of evil that weighed like a mountain of ice upon my heart. I found 


| 
her on my return suffering greatly—with violent fever and occa 
sional delirium, during which she called constantly for me, and 


refused to take her medicine from any hand but mine. “ Jessie,” 


said I, as I approached the bed will you not do as I wish, while 
you are sick?” She opened her eyes, made an effort to collect her 
thoughts, and then answered—“ Oh yes—it is Miss R. I hope I 


have not been cross to you, have I?” She took from me all that 
the physi ian ordered and though she had a bad and restless night, 
my presence seemed to soothe her, and once during the night she 
said Please sing to me, and then I shall forget my headache, 
and dream about bright and happy things, such as you told me of, 
last summer, under the trees.” Dear child! Even in delirium her 
mind was always filled with images of brightness and beauty, and 
I often wept as | listened to her unconscious utterance of thoughts 
and lee lings that seemed to assin ilate her Ww ith the ange ls among 
whom she was so soon to shine. On the third day of her illness, 
she begga: 1 earnestly to see het father. and } 


ie was immediately 
summoned, but the wretched man was too much intoxicated to 
come to the bed-side of his dying child. Some plausible excuse 


, 


was made to her, but I think she suspected the truth, for her eyes 
filled and her lip quivered as she said to me—* Dear, dear teacher, 
you will not forget my poor father when I am gone, will you? 
You had so much patience with me, a poor ignorant, wicked child, 
that I think you would not get tired of trying to do him good. Oh, 


if he could but learn the way to heaven !” She stopped, overcome 
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with her emotions, and for worlds I could not have spoken. At 
length she said, again addressing me, though with difficulty, for 
the state of her throat rendered it almost unpossible for her to con 
verse Perhaps, if I have wings like the little angels you once 
showed me, God will let me fly down and look at you and whisper 
to you about heaven, when you are sad—it would make me so 
glad to comfort you. Yes she continued, with startling energy 

raising herself as she spoke you have been every thing to me, 
and I love and bless you for it. f was a stone, and you first made 


me think and feel You told me of Jesus, and taught me the way 


to his feet. and now | am going to live with Him and praise Him 
forevel She sank back exhausted, and the silence of death reign 
ed throughout the room As soon as | could command my voice, 
[ said to her But are you not willing to stay with us, love? Do 

ui not wish to live l'o live she repeated, while an un- 
earthly brightness irradiated her countenance why, do you not 


know I am just going to live? Oh—if you could see what I| see 
those beautiful angels with their shming wings, and hear their 
sweet music, you would wish to die too, that you might live with 
them.” ‘The thrilling eloguence of look, and tone, and manner, 
with which all this was said, is indescribable, but the impression 
will live forever in my heart. She lay quieuy for some time, sink- 
ing rapidly, but apparently free from pain, when suddenly opening 
her eyes and raising her finger, she exclaimed, while a seraphic 
smile played upon her pale lips—‘“‘ Hark! hark! they are coming 
| hear the rustling of their wings—it is light—light—all light” 
and then with a long, tremulous sigh, the happy spirit fled, leav- 
ing the impress ef its beatitude upon the unconscious clay \ 
plain marble slab, with the simple insé ription—* Jessie,” marks the 
spot where we laid the “ flower of our flock” to rest—but though 
no kindred hands conve yed her to the grave, the tear of affection 
has often fallen upon it, and her memory is still green in the hearts 
of a few who loved her here, and hope to meet her again, where 


sorrow and parting are sounds unknown.” 
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FROM THE DIARY OF A STUDENT. 


I {EMBER as though it were yesterday, the morning on 
Will | lirst step lon b ird the ty d ship B bound out on 
a th yeal ; vo ne v ve round the Cape of Good Hope I 
raw hal nd had never been out sight of 


land, v n Il ent ithe B 1 common uilor, to serve out ny 


uume as I best might, before the 1 t {ll was new and strange 
t nd when I looked up t the tall, slender spars, and saw the 
men f 1 climbing to t very top, among the rigging, my 
brain tu 1 round, and ning sensation came over me, so 


much like fear, that | \ ked to the sid of the vessel and hid my 


f ame. It was well for me that I had a kind and 
le ptain, who understood just how to make allowance 

g ] nexperience, so that if I had to endure many 

' i my shipmates on account of my iwkwardness, 


I w vavs sure of an encouraging word or look from him. On 


the whole, I got along far more comfortably than I expected, though 

vhen I thought of home, and the mother who was there weeping 

nd praying fot her s boy, my heart would melt. and threaten 
\ rfl y eye 

In truth, it was no enthusiastic love of glory, no strong passion 


for the se which had tempted me from my home and friends. I 


had a father who poss 1 wealth and influence ; whose educa 
tion. talents and general character, secured for him an elevated 
standing in society I had a mother, (heaven bless her memory,) 
who seemed to my young heart the very embodiment of my ideas 


What then had I to do in my present situation ? Why had | left 


’ ) 


the lap ol ease and ndu rence, for the hardships and exposures 


ol ange Lic sweetnes and exce lle nee, and I was her only child 


ofa whaling voyage? Alas, the answer is soon given. Prosperity 
and unbounded indulgence, had produced on me their usual ill 
VoL. r1.—A4 
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effects, and so wild and wayward had I become, that I spurned the 
control of my father, and could even resist the tender entreaties of 


my angel mother, until my obstinacy was past even their endu 


rance Long and patiently they tried every method to reclaim 
their erring but still beloved boy, and very slowly did they admit 
the conviction to their aching hearts, that no ordinary means could 
ivail to win me back to virtue For myself, I look back on that 
part of my lif frichtful dream. Iwas reckless and hardened 
resolved to have my own way, and to indulge to the utmost all 


the desires of my evil heart, and the cold severity of my justly 
incensed father, increased, if possible, the strength of my determ: 
nation. But when I saw the pale and care-worn, though still mild 
countenance of my mother—when I witnessed her streaming tears 
as she prayed in secret for her wayward child, or met her tender 
yet reproachful glance, my hardihood all vanished, my spirit was 
subdued, and I longed to throw myself a weeping penitent, on the 


bosom where I had so often lain in my happy infancy and child 


hood \ false shame t such moments, held me back, and I should 
undoubtedly | made my own destruction sure, had not my 
mad career been stopped in an unexpected manner 

As we lived in a village far inland, I had scarcely ever thought 
of a sea-faring lif nd tainly never in connection with myself 
Hoy t ther istonishment, when my father informed 
me, he had decided last resort, on sending me to sea, for a 
three ye * voy 1 a Whale ship, adding, that we were to leav 
home for New Bedford the following morning. I knew from his 
manner that remonstrar would be useless. and was not yet so 


far gone In sin, as to determine on open disobedience ; so in silence 
and sadness I prepared to obey his directions, in making r udy 
our departure I saw but little of my mother during the remainder 
of the day. though continually reminded of her. by a thousand little 
preparations for my comfort, which anly a mother’s heart would 
have 1 ested 

But after [had retired at night, with the bitter cons« oushess 
that it was the last time for years, and possibly forever, that I should 
sleep under a roof, from which my own folly had driven me, my 
mother came to my bed-side, and with a tremulous voice, laid open 
before me, her loving, but lacerated heart. She uttered no words 
of reproach, and spoke of the past, onl s furnishing motives for a 
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better improvement of the time to come. Of my future prospects, 
she spoke cheerfully and with hope, should the reformation so 
much desired, be effected—otherwise she warned me most solemnly 
of the consequences of continuing in my present state of impeni 
tence and sin. She told me of the snares that would be spread for 
my feet in my new situation, and depicted in glowing colors the 
dangers to which the poor sailors are exposed on shore, from the 
avarice and wickedness of those who live on his hard-earned wages. 
and lie in wait at every corner to deceive and destroy him. In the 
strong accents of maternal love, she bade me beware of companion 
ship with her “ whose steps take hold on hell,” whose ways lead 
down to eternal death. “Among your clothes,” she said in con- 
clusion, “ you will find a Bible, the parting gift of a mother who 
loves you, and would gladly shelter you with her life from every 
evil. ‘Take it, my son, as your chosen friend—the man of your 
counsel, a lamp to guide safely and surely your inexperienced feet 
if you believe, lov e€ and obey its blessed precepts, we shall meet in 
peace again, if not here, yet surely in that better world, where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” After 
praying with me, she withdrew, leaving me in a state of self 
condemnation and wretchedness such as I had never before expe 
rienced. During the silent watches of that long night, my whole 
past life came up in review before me, and I clearly saw how madly 
and wilfully I had squandered the rich blessings of Providence 
stabbed my parents to the heart, and thrown away the most bril 
liant prospects—all for what? For the wages which Satan always 
gives his deluded followers—disappointment and misery. 

At length the morning came, and after our early meal had been 
sent awav untasted, and we had knelt for the last time together 
around the domestic altar, the moment of our departure had arrived 
When I received the parting embrace of my beloved mother, when 
I felt her warm tears on my cheek, and heard her solemnly-pro 
nounced blessing on the youthful exile, I longed to give vent to my 
feelings, and weep like a very child. But the pride of manhood 
was strong within me, so choking down the sobs that swelled my 
bosom almost to suffocation, I followed my father to the carriage, 
hastily and in silence. 

During that sad, and as it seemed to me, tedious journey, my 
father’s manner was kind though serious, and for the first time | 
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was compelled, day after day, to commune with my own heu.., 
and to listen to its upbraidings lefore we reached New Bedford, 
my spirit was creatly subdued, and as I received my father’s part 
ing admonitions, and his tender farewell, | mentally resolved to 
retrace my steps, and atone fat possible for my faults, by a 
str ttention to all the dutic ! new situation Th esolu 
t! t uch f ned na | nd det nden¢ on my own st neth, 
wl h riect W k God s| enabled me in me 
degree t ep, so that | n gained the confidet f my superiors, 
ind W I d by! shipmates as a d-hearted fellow,” 
though too much ( ind their unqualified 
DI There 1 ne among them, however, to whom I 
te Re ' tached d who exerted an influence over me, 
f il yall Giod t eternil 
T { boat-steerer, a “ rr ir old ilt.” to whom the 
‘ wildest 1 ds, was a play-thing, and his ship his only 
} Always first on hand in any stirring service, true as steel 
to commander and his duty, and brave as a lion, he was the 
\ ( lthe crew and l learn d to admire hi seaman like 
u f 1k suspected that beneath his rough ex 
{ ( 1 < of the warmest und | indest he arts tl at 
eve na Hiow often, during the first months 
ol on 1, was I indebted to his quick wit and ready 
} 1. f escape { the ridicule of my messmates, and the 
1 ! I cannot think even now, without 
( ide, of | veated interpositions in my behalf. when 
] ‘ ld ¢ I ‘ ted me to certain punt h 
mel HH flu fore was greater than that of 
ny 1 on 1 id ¢ pm ibin. he was evidently 
I t vd be ed It was not | vefore | discovered the 
t . nN priate excenence L ng ‘Tom as he was 
f. ‘ 1. from | great height, was a sincere Christian 
Hi it y to his Bi to take cle from the great Captain 
of » and from that Chart. he learned how to steer h 
‘ to avoid those fatal rocks and quicksands on which so 
many a poor sailor has made shipwreck both for time and eternity 
Mar ths had passed since I left my home, and though the 
image of my mother was continually present with me, I had never 
ance breathed her name to my companions, and felt as if it would 
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be profanation to speak that sacred name among those who knew 
nothing of her worth, and could not appreciate the love and vene- 
ration which had become a part of my very being. * But, one moon 
light night, while cruising off the Cape, 1 chanced to be on watch 
with Long Tom, and we were beguiling the time by admiring the 
splendor of the constellations, which, in those southern latitudes, 
are indescribably beautiful. 

“ It is a curious fancy,” said my companion, “ and may be only 
a superstition of the brain, but there is one star in that Southern 
Cross, which is always associated in my mind with the memory of 
my dear old mother. I could almost believe when I gaze upon it, 
that her blessed spirit now inhabits it, and is looking down on me 
with eyes ol love Boy,” he added with startling earnestness, 
“have you a mother?” My heart was full to overflowing before 
he addressed me, for there was something in the deep stillness of 
the night, the calm grandeul of the boundless ocean, and the quiet 
beauty of the holy stars that were set as watchers in the azure 
firmament above us, which subdued my soul to the tenderness of 
infancy. Moved by an impulse I could not resist, I threw myself 
on the deck, and gave full vent to my emotions. Long and bitterly 
I wept, before | could answer the simple question of Long Tom, 
and then I told him all my story of sin and shame, without one 
attempt at extenuation or concealment. I poured out the burning 
thoughts of my mother, of her love, and tenderness, and goodness, 
while as I did so, 1 saw tears quietly stealing down the bronzed and 
furrowed cheeks of my companion. I told him too of my fixed 
determination to lead a new life, and to atone to my parents, if 
spared to see them again, for all the grief I had occasioned them. 
Long Tom heard me patiently and attentively, and when I had 
ended, took occasion to remind me of the deceitful nature of my 
own heart, and my absolute need of divine grace to enable me to 
keep my good resolutions. 

‘ Listen to me,” he said, “and though it may be somewhat of a 
le wg yarn, I will tell you what God has done for my soul. I was 
the only son of my mother, and she was a widow. My father, 
who was the owner and commander of a small fishing smack, was 
lost while I was yet in my mother’s arms, in one of those gales 
which annually destroy so many lives on the eastern coast of old 
Massachusetts, leaving his widow with two children, dependent on 
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her own industry for daily bread. But though we were poor, there 
was no want in our humble dwelling, and my sister and myself 
grew up as busy as bees, and as happy as the lark which goes 
soaring up in the glad sunshine, as if to get nearer to God, while 
praising him for his goodness. My mother worked hard to provide 
us with decent clothing ind to send us to school: but she was 
always cheerful, and made us feel that we had a Father in heaven, 
who, if we were good children, would love us, and be better to us 
than all the fathers on earth. "Those were bright days, when I 
loved my mother, and loved my Bible, my school, and the whole 
world, and feared to do any thing wrong, lest | should offend my 
Father in heaven. 

But as I grew older, other thoughts would come into my mind, 
in spite of all my attempts to keep them out. [had listened in my 
childhood to wild tales of the ocean, until my heart was so full of 
wonder and admiration, that it seemed almost bursting, and then 
I always exclaimed, ‘ I too will be a sailor.’ 

“The childish purpose grew stronger as | advanced in years, 
though my poor mother’s sorrowful look, when I mentioned it be- 
fore her, made me confine it to my own bosom. After some years 
of delay, of urgent entreaties on my part, and of repeated refusals 
on hers, she was at last forced to consent, and I entered the mer- 
chant ship Juno, bound to Havre, as cabin boy. How my mother 
wept as she bade me farewell, and begged the captain to watch 
over my morals, and guard me from sin. Alas, she little knew 
what a school of vice her son was entering. At that time there 
were no floating Bethels—none who cared for the soul of the poor 
sailor, who escaped the dangers of the sea, only to go to pieces on 
worse rocks the moment he touched the shore. 

At first, 1 was greatly shocked at the profanity and wickedness 
of my shipmates, but I soon found that morality was quite out of 
place among them, and learned to relish an oath, or an indecent 
and low song, as well as the best, or rather the worst of them. I 
was indeed an apt scholar—so that when after two years, I visited 
my poor mother, though I tried hard to conceal the change. she 
saw enough to wring her heart with anguish. The restraints of 
home, the prayers and counsels of my mother, and the tears of my 
sister, became soon intolerable to me, and I left my native village 
with the fixed purpose of returning to it no more. 
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“ Well, for ten long years I kept my wicked purpose, and never 
once saw the face of my mother, though a part of my wages was 
regularly sent to her, sufficient to supply her with the comforts of 
life. But it was not my money she wanted, and my sinfulness 
and neglect almost broke her heart. In the mean time, my sister, 
who was good and gentle as I was rebellious, faded away and died 
like a flower smitten by the frost, leaving my poor mother alone, 
with nothing to comfort her but her Bible, and the hope of a better 
world. But God heard her prayers for her wandering sailor boy, 
and in his own way answered them, when she had well nigh 
given me up in despair, 

“I shall not try to give you any account of a life on which I 
cannot now look back without the deepest shame and self-abhor- 
rence. It is enough to say, ‘1 was almost in all evil in the midst 
of the congregauuon and assembly ’ The moment my foot touched 
the shore after a long voyage, I was surrounded by harpies in the 
shape of men, who professed great friendship for me, treated me to 
a glass of grog, and led me away as an ox to the slaughter, into 
one of those dens. called sailor boarding houses, where I was 
caressed and flattered until my money was gone, and then I soon 
found myself turned adrift. without friends or credit. obliged to ship 
again immediately, or take up my lodging in the streets. Poo 
Jack has indeed been hardly treated in a Christian land ; but, 
thank God, a brighter day is dawning on him, through the Chris- 
tian kindness of some of the dear children of Jesus. 

“But, shipmate, I shall weary your patience with my long yarn, 
so I will hasten to the time when God met me in my wicked career, 
and brought me to the knowledge of his dear Son, to whom be 
glory lorevet 

“It was in a southern port, and on a Sabbath day, that as I was 
carelessly strolling along the dock, I saw on a small schooner, a 
white flag flying at mast head, with the word Bethel inscribed in 
large characters upon it. Curiosity and the hope of finding some 
amusement, drew me towards it, but what was my astonishment 
on entering the cabin, to find myself in the midst of a religious 
assembly, all intently listening to the words of life as they fell from 
the lips of a clergyman who was standing on a raised platform, 
with an open Bible before him, from which he was reading. The 
novelty of the scene fixed my attention, and uncovering my head 
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in silence, I involuntarily knelt with the rest of the little congrega 
tion during the prayer which followed. After prayer and singing 
the minister named his text, and though many long years have 


passed since that morning, I seem still to hear th lermn tone in 
which he asked the question—‘ How shall man be just with God ? 
In discoursing from these words, he first described the nature of sin, 


and drew the character of the sinner so exactly to the life, that I 
felt certain he meant me, and wondered who had been telling him 
all about my life, aye, and my very heart too. I dared not look 
up, for I thought all the people must know that the preacher was 
describing me, and there I sat, guilty and self-condemned, while 
the instructions of my youth, and the prayers and tears of my 
mother all came up before me with fearful distinctness At length 
he spoke of Jesus, and a he described his love for sinne ind all 
he had done to save them, I thought I had never heard these good 
tidings before, though I had been told all about them a thousand 
times over from my cradle. ‘The next Sabbath I went again tothe 
Bethel ship, and before we sailed, made bold to go to Mr. B., the 
seamen’s preacher, and tell him how much I desired an interest 
in his prayers, for my soul’s salvation. During that voyage I con 
tinued low and unhappy, and whenever I could get a chance, read 
in the Bible which the good minister had given me at parting, with 
a strict charge not to neglect it for a single day. When next in 
port, my first care was to find out a Bethel flag, and very soon 
afterward, while the people of God were engaged in prayer for me, 
the Lord appeared for my deliverance. He took me out of the hor 
rible pit and mirey clay, set my feet upon a rock and established 
my goings. He put a new song into my mouth, which I hope to 
sing forever—even praise to the Lamb And now you may be 
sure I wanted to see my dear old mother, to whose prayers aad 
faithfulness, I knew that under God, I owed my salvation. Accord 
ingly having saved my hard earnings since I knocked off grog, and 
cards, and bad company, I started for the place where the happiest 
years of my life had been spent, and where my mother waited and 
watched for me so long. We were both greatly changed by time, 
and she did not at first recognize her long lost son, but when I 
made myself known, and above all when she heard what God had 
done for my soul, her joy and gratitude were almost too much for 
her feeble 


frame. Oh. what a meeting, and what a visit we had 
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together! At the grave of my sister, I listened to the story of her 


short but useful and happy life and her triumphant death, while 
through her tears my mother exclaimed—‘ Blessed be God, if one 
dear child has been called away a little before me, another has been 
given back, whom I feared I had lost forever. Truly “ this my son 
was dead and is alive again, he was lost and is found.” ’ 

“I never saw my mother again, for she died soon after my depar- 
ture, saying with her last breath—‘ Now, lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for my eyes have seen thy salvation.’ A few more 
rising and setting suns, a few more days of toil and trial, and I 
shall go to be with her, and that dear Savior who loved me and 
died for me for ever and ever! Ishall bid adieu to sin and sorrow 
and suffering, and stand in the presence of God where is fulness of 
joy, and at his right hand where there are pleasures for evermore. 
Shipmate, is not such a hope worth having ?” 

Long Tom looked me full in the face as he ceased speaking, and 
his countenance actually shone with holy joy and triumph. The 
great truths of which he had spoken, were familiar to me as “house- 
hold words,” yet they now reached my heart for the first time.— 
The circumstances in which I was placed, and the novelty of hear- 
ing such truths from the lips of a sailor, one of a class who have 
been supposed far enough removed from religious influences, gave 
them a power I never before felt, and the blessed Spirit of God fas- 
tened them on my mind and conscience, so that I could not shake 
them off. The Bible given me by my beloved mother from that 
night became my constant companion, and I read its sacred pages 
with ever fresh delight, though many weeks passed away, before I 
was enabled to apply its precious promises to my own case, or to 
believe with the heart on Him who taketh away the sins of the 
world. 

Ever after that memorable night, a strong bond of union existed 
between Long Tom and myself, and many were the pleasant hours 
we spent together in talking of the past, the present and the future. 
At the close of our long and successful voyage, when we reached 
our native land, I bade him farewell with feelings of the deepest 
affection and regret. Peace to the memory of an excellent and 
beloved brother! He was not long after lost in a violent storm off 
the coast of Brazil, with his vessel and all her crew, but has found 
shelter, I doubt not, in the haven of everlasting rest, where his 


hopes had so long been anchored. 
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I had heard only once from my parents since leaving home, and 
my anxiety to learn their welfare was intense. What changes 
might have taken place in that little circle during the three years 
in which I had been absent! It was witha heart full of conflicting 
emotions,though joy and hope predominated, that I started out to 
find an old friend of my father, to whom I had been introduced 
previous to leaving New Bedford. Almost the first person I met in 
the streets, was the gentleman of whom | was in search, but when 
l eagerly accosted him, he turned on me a look of astonishment. 
He did not recognize in the sun-burnt sailor, with his checked shirt 
and tarpaulin, the smart young dandy who had three years before 
came to New Bedford to encounter the “ rough and tumble” of a 
whaling voyage ; but if the external man was altered, the internal 
one was I hope still more so, and when after warmly welcoming 
me back again, he said affectionately—‘“ Well, C., I hope you are 
now willing to go home, and be a dutiful son, and carry comfort to 
the heart of your parents,” my heart was on my lips as | answered 
with tears—“ thank God, sir, | believe | am.” 

If the readers wish to know how the returning prodigal was re- 
ceived by those who gave him birth, | would refer them to the 
Gospel of Luke, 15th chapter, from the 20th to the 24th verse, 
where they will find the scene described much better than I could 
hope to do it. ‘There was joy under that roof, in proportion to the 
sorrow that had gone before, and never did a warmer thanksgiving 
ascend to God, than went up from that family altar the evening 
after my return. 

My first voyage was also my last, but though years have since 
passed away, its incidents are still fresh in my memory, and I know 
full well the heart of a sailor. I rejoice that the day star of hope 
nas at length risen on this noble but neglected class of men, and 
that so much is doing for their elevation and salvation. May He, 
whose Spirit dictated these efforts, increase them an hundred fold, 
and guide them safely and speedily forward to a glorious con- 


sumumation.* 


* This article was published some time since, without the author’s name. It is 
imserted in the Wreath by special request. 




















A TWILIGHT SCENE. 


With “impressive silence” calling, 
From his toil the laborer now 
But his face is darkly shaded 
And he moves with heavy tread ; 
As the day his strength hath faded— 
Weary droo 


ps his aching head 


And his brother half he chideth 
Deems the spicit’s love is dim 
Who in plenty now abideth, 
Leaving want and toil for him. 
Not that labor he disdaineth 
Or would meanly be a drone; 
But th’ o'er taxed frame complaineth, 
Ot the weight upon it thrown. 





Hark! a sweet, glad cry is ringing 
On the quiet evening out ; 
Richer than the wild-bird's singing— 
He can hear his children shout. 
Father's coming !—Father’'s coming !” 
Lo! that darkened face grows bright; 
Soothing as the bee's soft humming, 
Is that happy sound to-night. 


Now, those tiny footsteps guiding 
He hath reached the cottage door; 
And his heart forgets her chiding 
Neath the household trees once more: 
With his chfldren round him twining— 
Gazing in her soul-lit eyes 
Whose bright smile is meekly shining, 
Like the star in evening skies. 


Holy Love! o’er vale and mountain, 
In the cottage and the hall ; 
God himself thy deathless Fountain— 
Every where the poor man’s all. 
Through life’s shadows thou art streaming, 
Polar star to wand’rers given 
On the weary spirit beaming— 
Pointing to the rest of Heaven 














MATERNAL LOVE 
FR M 67 b jERMAN BY MRS. 8ST Sim N 


A youne physician, Augustin by name, had received a commis 
sion from a lady, who had no children, to procure her a child of 
poor and honest parents, that she might adopt and educate it, as 
her own. Augustin informed his sister Regina of this, and she told 
him of a poor widow, who lived in a neighboring village, and who 
had five children 

“The mother has applied to us to obtain work in our garden,” 
said Regina. “She is an active, cheerful woman, still quite pretty, 
and the children are the picture of health, and all like the mother 

As, upon inquiry, it was found that there was no hereditary dis 
ease in the family, towards evening on the following day, Augustin 
and Regina went to the village. ‘They soon reached the cottage, 


which was situated at the extremity of the village, and was built 


upon a steep, grassy slope. The children were here playing 


beneath the fruit trees. The mother. who was preparing their 
evening meal, stood leaning against the door-post of the litth 
kitchen, swinging, with grotesque gestures, the long spoon toward 


the youngest, who was sitting on the grass, and laughing loud at 


its mother’s ludicrous grimaces. She ran into the house, and re 
turned with a couple of wooden stools, which she placed upon th 
grass-plot for her visiters, and, with a few pieces of cake, which 


Augustin had brought with him, he soon collected the little band 


around him. ‘The eldest was a little girl, about six years of age ; 
the youngest was ten months old. When they were all busy eat 
ing their cake, even the youngest gnawing bravely upon his slice, 
Augustin observed to the mother, that she must find it quite a task 
to take care of so many little ones 

‘Oh, yes,” she replied, “it is hard indeed for a poor mother, who 
is obliged to go out to day’s works. She cannot carry them with 
her, and strangers will not take good care of them, neither do they 
like to have them in the house. For that reason, I always try to 
get work in the neighborhood.” 
“If they were but older and larger,” said Augustin 
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But the woman shook her head, and replied—* Ah, sir, as child- 
ren grow, trouble grows with them; it is not the mother’s toil that 
diminishes, but her strength. And it seems as if heaven did not 
watch over them so carefully when they are grown, as it does when 
they are little. It is the same as with grand-parents, who usually 


fondle the youngest grand-children the most. You may have ob- 


served that children, although more exposed, meet with far fewer 


cow his than grown people. The reason 18, that they stull have 
their guardian angels; but the lads and lasses fall out too easily 


h the pure, go xl Spirits, and then they le ave them.” 


Augustin was pleased with the cheerful, resolute character of the 


woman It was evident that she had been well educated for her 


phere in life, and that she had not forgotten what she had been 


ught, but she mingled and interwove with it her own experi- 


ence and observation, so that with much natural good sense, she 


xpressed thoughts and opinions that were somewhat peculiar— 
At last, Augustin informed her of the object of his visit. 


Although to be relieved cf one child, out of the five, is not 
hy h ud vet the good fortune of one. and its ability at 
ye future d Ly to hee ip the others, is not to be slighted; it may 
th thei | ith through e, for the person who wishes to adopt 


t is rich and benevolent, and with her the child will receive a good 


[he woman was surprised at Augustin’s proposal, but, as it 

not disagre vs She nodded in assent to his remarks, 

und, at last, interrupted him with the words—“Oh, I know that 
sil Before | was married I lived at service with Madame N 


’ 


she had been an adopted child, and married a very rich man; she 
1 rode in a car ive to see her parents, and took the most beau 
presents with he 4h. she was an angel of a woman! One 
does not like to part with one’s children, it is true; but if they 
could | fortunate as she was - 


All that remains to be done then, my good mother.” said 
Augustin, “is to decide which of your children you will give up to 
my friend.’ And as he obs rved that the woman turned a little 


} 


vale, he added The child can remain with you unul the good 


| 
lady comes to see you, and you can convince yourself what an 


excellent woman she is. In my opinion, your eldest is a pretty 


maiden, and would look nicely in long dresses.” 





Tt sn ce 
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“How! Margaret, doctor?” replied the woman, anxiously. “I 
ean spare her least of all. She has to take care of the house, when 
I go out to work. And then, besides, she can help me in a great 
many ways.” 

“ After all, perhaps the lady would prefer a boy,” said Regina 

“Perhaps so. So then, Andrew! come here, my little fellow! 
Shake hands with me. Will you go with me, and have cake every 
day toeat?” The boy laughed in embarrassment, and looked to 
wards his mother, who kept pulling and twitching restlessly at 
her apron 

“ No, doctor,” said the peasant woman, “I must keep Andrew 
He fetches water from the spring yonder by the church. He does 
it finely, too; don’t you, Andrew? Water, you know, doctor, we 
cannot do without an hour, and Andrew brings it.” 

Augustin replied with a smile. “Well, the third is a boy too.— 
His name is Conrad, is it not? 

“Yes, Conrad,” replied the woman, with increasing anxiety, 
“and he helps Andrew bring water. The boys are as yet too 
small, and one must help the other, doctor.” 

“He cannot be spared, then ?” said Augustin, endeavoring to re 
press a smile. 

‘No, not Conrad. He minds me the best of any, and has al 
ways given me the least trouble ; have you not, Conrad? 

“Well, then,” said Regina, smiling, “we must content ourselves 
with a girl. What is the name of the fourth, then ?” 

“ We call her Nelly Her god-mother’s name is Margaret. But 
the pastor thought, as we already had one Margaret, he would 
baptize her by the name of her patron saint. That was the way 
she came by the name of Petronella, which sounds a little grand 
for us poor people. She has to take care of the baby, my littl 
Dick, he can only creep; he cannot walk yet. And in that I can 
trust her entirely. She plays “pat a cake” with him, takes him 
under the arms, and leads him back and forth, and keeps a sharp 
eye upon him. I should be sadly at a loss with the little fellow, if 
I could not trust so completely to Petronella.” 

- 


“ We need not ask for Petronella. then. my good woman 


“No, no, doctor. on account of the baby.” 


Aucustin and Regina glanced at each other and smiled. while 


the woman wiped the sweat from her forehead 
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| “So then, we must relieve you of your smallest burden!” said 
n Augustin. “It is true, my friend expects an older child, but at 
at this age it W ill become more fond of her, and it will be dearer to 


her from the trouble she has with it. Am I not right?” 
- My youngest My Ah, my good doctor, no, not my chubby little 


y! baby 
ry “ But the child can be nothing but a trouble to you.” 
0 * But it is my baby, doctor. No, no, I must keep him ; I cannot 
at let my baby go,” and she sprang after the child, caught it up, and 
ran, kissmg and hugging it, into the house, as if to carry it toa 
A place of safety. 
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THE WORLD OF THOUGHT. 


A wor_p of wonders is this world in which we live. ‘The spit 
which characterized a city of ancient renown, whose inhabitants 
spent their time in nothing else than to hear or to tell some new 
thing, may expatiate in ce useless activity all the allotted term of 
human life, if directed to enquire out and rehearse the marvels 
crowded into our narrow dwelling place, our comparative ly atom 


me would fail. if 


globe, and never exhaust its aliment The t 
such were our purpose, to particularize one of a thousand of the 
paths in which these wonderful things may be searched for and 
found We have but to look with an attent e and intelligent eve, 
and they meet us everywhere: im the innumerable forms of vege 
table and animal life, of mineral organization, of atmospheric 
change. Those who have sought aequaintanceship with the 
feathered inhabitants of the ewrial regions, with the races that walk 


| 


the earth. with the insect tribes. or those that fill t 


en ighty wa 
ters with the joy of life ; have found in their several pursuits, not 


re 


only materials for lifedone labor. but a rich and ever-crowi 
ward. Were the days of Methuselah ours. they would be too few 
to finish the examination of those works of our Creator which are 


h. and from the investigation of which, 


now open to our resear« 
none need return empty Shame on those to whom a summer's 
day is a weariness for want of agreeable occupation Who need 
languish in ennui, with such varied entertainments inviting them 
on every side? 

But though in passing, we would say, especially to the youthful 
reader, study nature, cultivate your intellect and your taste, and 
pleasure will come at your call wheresoever you may turn your 
steps ; accustom yourself to observe and enjoy the unnumbered ob 
jects around you fitted toexcite and gratify a rational curiosity, and 
you will thus be preserved not only from the misery of a vacant 
mind, but from many moral evils, yet our present design is to 
introduce you to a world more wonderful than this upon which 


you look, so full of beauty to your eye and music to your ear: a 
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world with which you are intimately connected, and to which, it 
may be, you are too much a stranger—the world of thought. 

But at what point shall we approach our subject? Consider for 
a moment, the thoughts which have been passing through your 
own mind to-day. You will recollect them but imperfectly, and 
they may have been on trifling topics, such you deem not worth 
recalling. Perhaps you are scarcely willing to encounter the sorry 
figure the fugitives would make if gathered into a phalanx ; but 
whatever their character, they have been numerous this day, and 
every day that you have lived. Suppose now that every thought 
you have ever had, were distinctly drawn out in writing—how long 
would be the scroll! But there are other minds around you, as 
busy as your own ; that amazing process, the operation of the won 
derful instrument which God has constructed with such exquisite 
skill, is constantly going on. What an incalculable multitude of 
thoughts are now stirring, more or less strongly, the breasts of the 
human race. ‘Though in some individuals, intellect appears list 
less and almost dormant, in others it works with a restless and 
even fearful energy. 

We take upa volume. It is the record of an individual mind, a 
sketch of a few of the thoughts, with some of their results in action. 
of a single person. But suppose the record were complete, covering 
the whole period of life, and expressing every thought in language : 
such a biography would be a formidable affair. We look over the 
historic page ; the book sometimes appears forbidding from its mag 
nitude ; for instance, that which Macauley describes as containing 
two thousand closely printed pages, occupying fifteen hundred 
inches, cubic measure, and weighing sixty pounds avoirdupois.- 
The school girl has been heard to complain over her compends 
that history was so tedious,—the riper student to lament amid his 
tomes, that life was so short. But if the entire history of mankind 
were to be delineated, the whole course of human events and their 
connexions, the remote as well as the proximate, covering of cours: 
the secret workings of mind, as they have actually existed, were 
set forth ; we might indeed say that the world itself could not con 
tain the books which should be written. 

But these thoughts—the thoughts of the thousands of million of 
minds that have been upon this earth and that are yet to be ; thes 
thoughts that have been the moving springs of all the great ex 
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CAMPANULA—OR, BELL-FLOWER. 
Gen. Cuar.—Calyx mostly five-cleft—corolla campanulate, five 


lobed—stigma three-fifth cleft—capsule three-fifth celled—opening 
} lateral pores Spec. CHaR stem erect leaves ovate-lanceo- 
late, serrat flowers axillary—style exsert A tall, erect species, 
found in fields, hills, &c., in Western New-York and Pennsylvania 


to [line ils iltivated in gardens. Flowers in August. 
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HOUSEHOLD SKETCHES 


was a cloud upon my feeling nd I could not smile as usual, nor 
speak in a tone of iline As a natural result, the light of 
my countenance 1 ne, all thin round me were in shadow 
My husband was nd had little y: the children would 
look wely att when | answered the juestions, or spoke to 
them ny pur} id 1 J dome s moved ) i juret 
man d wihiel Lie ddre edi ‘ did ‘ nat e more ibe 
au red i Usu 

| tion upon my state, only made darker the clouds that 
veiled my spirits. Iw conscious of this, and was conscious that 
t! inal ‘ I | de f mn was ent ely in ck ju te. in 
it to produ he result i had f ed. Under this feeling 
In | mn ¢ tto!l ‘ it 1 i l ink lower! 
the y struggle to 1 that overshadowed m« 


When my husband ca home at dinner time, I tried to meet 


him with a smile but I felt that the heht upon my countenance 
was feeble, and of brief duratior He looked at me earnestly, and, 
in his kind and gentle way, enquired if I felt no better, affecting to 
beheve 1 t my ent ve of the rod y instead of the mind 


Rut I s cely unswered him, and I could see that he felt hurt 
1 more wret he dd a | ecome at this Could I h ive the n 
1 to my chamber, and me, give my full heart vent in a 

pa n of tears, I might have obtained relief to my feelings. But 
i could not do this 

While I sat at the table, forcing a little food into my mouth for 
appearance sake, my husband said 

: You remember the fine lad who has been lor some time in 
our store ?” 

I nodded my head, but the question did not awaken in my mind 
the slightest interest 
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“ He has not made his appearance for several days : and I learned 
this morning. on sending to the house of his mother, that he was 
very ill.’ 

Ah!” was my indifferent response. Had I spoken what was in 
my mind, I would have said—* I'm sorry, but I can’t help it ] 
did not, at the moment, feel the smallest interest in the lad 

Yes added ny husband, ind the pe rson who called to le t_me 
know about it, expressed his fears that Edward would not get 
up again.” 

- Wh it ails him ” I enquired 

“I did not clearly understand. But he has fever of some kind 
You remember his mother very well ?” 

Oh, yes. You know she has worked for me. Edward is her 
only child, I believe.” 

Yes And his loss to her will be almost eve ry thing of 

Is he sodangerous 7” I enquired, a feeling of interest beginning 
to stir in my heart. 

“ He is not expected to live 

“Poor woman! How distressed she must be! I wonder what 
her circumstances are just at this time. She seemed very poor 
when she worked for m« 


a 


And she is ve ry poor still, I doubt not She has herself been 


sick, and during the time it is more than probable that Edward's 
wages were all her income Iam afraid she has suffered, and thai 
she has not, now, the means of procuring for her sick boy things 
necessary for his comfort. Could you not go around there this 
afternoon, and see how they are ?” 

I shook my head, instantly, at this proposition, for sympathy for 
others was not yet strong enough to expel my selfish despondency 
of mind 

“Then I must step around,” replied my husband, “before I go 
back to the store, although we are very busy to-day, and I am 
much wanted there. lt would not be right to neglect the lad and 
his mother under present circumstances.” 

I felt rebuked at these words ; and, with a forced effort, said 

“q will go.” 

“It will be much better for you to see them than for me,” re- 
turned my husband, “for you can understand their wants better, 


and minister to them more effectually. If they need any comforts, 
" 


I would like you to see them supplie¢ 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 


Miss M—— S—— met with a accident last summer, whi 
her ever since 


beautiful earth, and the 





































THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

i I could have borne thy gentle form 
In safety on mine arm 

As the light leaf the winged storm 


And kept thee from all harm 


But He who rules both thee and m 

aw best that thou shouid'st fa 

We should not question His gecre¢ 
Or into judgment call 

The Sov'reign purpose of our God 
Perhaps He wished that thou 

? 
Should’st early fee] His chast'n 


That thou may'st learn to bow 





Submissive at His feet, and own 
Thy strength can come from Him alone 


Perhaps some greater danger hovered 
Around thy pathway there 

Some evil from thy foresight covered 
Which God with tender care 

Prevented by this sudden stroke,— 
Some dark delusive dream 

From which thou never had’st awok« 


But for this mercy-gieam ! 


Thy lot is not all dark—look up! 
There is no cause for wailing ; 
Tis not all bitter in thy cup, 

His mercy is unfailing 


Around 
Who mourn thy present sorrow ; 








y heart are many friends 


God sends the night—but also sends 
The glad sun on the morrow!” 


The Angel ceased—and Heaven's own calm 
Came o'er that maiden’s heart: 
His words proved like a healing balm, 
To cure grief’s inward smart. 
She felt no more al] sad and lone, 
But knew that God was near ; 
She smiled His mercy thus to own, 
And dried the falling tear. 


Philadelphia, June 1st, 1848. 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


PuysicaL education has reference simply to the body, and 1 
designed to promote good health, and to invigorate the corpore 
constitution. Its importance will not be questioned, if we remem 
ber that without health and strength, life must be comparatively 
useless, as well as miserable. ‘The body is the organ of the spirit, 
which through its different senses, finds access to the external 
world—through its ear, it drinks in the tones and voices of loving 
friends, and the varied melody of nature—the eye and the senses 
are all avenues leading from the bright and the beautiful without 
to the intelligent and immortal dweller within. If the body be 
neglected—if it fail to receive a he althy and harmonious devel p 
ment, the mind is trammelled and embarrassed in its earthly mis 
sion, and can never reach the high goal of sublime and superior 
attainment. If it be enfeebled, the subject of disease and pain 
the spirits will become depressed—life will assume a sombre hue 


and selfishness and misanthropy will be likely to gain the ascet 


dancy over the character. ‘To anticipate and prevent this, parents 

in training their children, should study the laws of health, and 
studiously employ those means that are best adapted to impart , 
vigor to the physical constitution. The seeds of disease and pr 


mature decay, are frequently sown in youth, and that too by the 


negligence or indulgence of parents. Visit the families of the rich, 
and too often you find the children pale, effeminate, and feeble, as 
the result of fashion and refinement—too much stimulation, un 
healthy diet, and indolent habits. Go to some of our large manu 
facturing villages, and in many instances you will find children 
and youth forced to an amount of labor and confinement which 
their physical system is unable to bear. They are worn out, and 
their constitution broken, before the period of manhood 

4 suitable degree of exercise, indust \ and te mips rance, 1S essen- 
tial to good health, and should therefore be included in the physical 
education of the young. Where these are omitted, we may expect 


; 


the rising generation to be infirm, and sickly, physically unfitted 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 





for the responsible offices of life, a burden to themselves, and a tax 
upon their friends and the world 

We feel that we are speaking of a subject eminently practical, 
as well as important. How often do we see young men emerging 
from their preparatory or professional studies, garlanded with 
literary honors, panting for distinction, but with bodies feeble and 
trembling with disease, disqualified to execute the high purposes 
of the mind, or realize its splendid and fondly cherished hopes. 
There is an error somewhere, and it has its origin in the family 
circle, and is perpetuated through the whole course of intellectual 
training. The casket is broken and wasted before the gem is 
polished to sparkle with its own appropriate lustre, and in its 
destined place. This is an ominous and almost universal evil. 
The short-lived and effeminate race now upon the stage are not 
to be compared, in point of vigor, to the men of sturdier times 


ind simpler habits. Our Puritan ancestors were men of muscular 


energy, educated for their times, capable of hardships and heroic 


hievements. So of the revolutionary patriots and of the men 


that constituted the first congress. Their very appearance in- 
spired respect, and they were physically, as well as mentally, 
lified for the high duties and responsibilities to which they were 
called. Men of feebler frame and less nerve would have wilted 
under the burdens, which they carried with dignified and manly 

National prosperity, refinement, and popular prejudice, have 
introduced luxurious, indolent, and hurtful habits, and we are in 
langer of degenerating into a nation of pigmies. We need some 
voice of warning, authoritative as the fiat of God, to startle us from 
our guilty intoxication—our criminal indifference to health and 
the harmonious development of our physical being. Is it asked, 
What can be done? Let our system of education be remodeled 
somewhat, and the body educated conjointly with the mind. Let 
children have frequent exercise amid the free and refreshing winds, 
over the green fields, beneath the bright and bending heavens ; or 
if they must be confined to the heat, dust and smoke of a crowded 
city, let frequent bathing and gymnastic exercise be practiced—let 
intemperance in eating and drinking be carefully avoided—tet the 
early morning air be inhaled, sweet and fragrant as if wafted from 


a land of spices.—Let parents teach their children to abjure those 
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pleasures that stimulate to excess, and leave the mind and body 
par ilized and enfeebled—to shun the feetid atmosphere of the 
theatre and of the midnight saloon as they would a land infested 
with the plague. Let them know that the only wav of safety is 


distance—resist the first inclinations of the heart—and away with 
that cruelty of parental dalliance which allows the infatuation 


ever to commence ! 


THE SHIPWRECK.—see ENGRAVING 


How often, in looking over the marine list of a daily or weekly 
paper, do we see a notice like the following The schooner Noy 
Hatch, master, was fallen in with by the Erromanga, for Greenock, 
under these circumstances: the E. fell in with the wreck of the 
Noyes, with only the master clinging to it, the rest of the crew, six 
in number, having perished some days previous, took him on boar 1 
m a very exhausted state, he having been nine days on the wreck, 
without any thing to drink, and almost nothing to eat.’ 

How little do we reck, as we read this short sentence, of the con 
centrated agony contained in the brief record! Who that has not 
felt it, can realize the first terrible bursts of the t mpest, over the 
devoted vessel—the fierce but hope less struggle for life—or the wild 
shriek that is borne on the wing of the whirlwind, as the good ship 
and her gallant crew go down. down to the depths of the fathom 
less ocean, to rest there in its coral caves till at the voice of the 
archangel the sea shall give up her dead. Or if, perchance, one 
may escape the doom of his companions, and left alone on the soli 
tary deep, look eagerly over the waste of waters in search of succor; 


ah ! 


who can estimate the torture of hope deferred, of alternate ex 
pectation and despair, of delirious thirst and raging hunger, as for 
nine long days and nights he clings in his anguish to the spars that 
sustain his sinking frame—until at length, as the torpor of death 
steals over him, human voices are in his ear—human hands are 
carefully raising him, and his wild dream of hope is a reality—he 
is saved—he is saved! The engraving in this No. represents the 
shipwrecked mariner, while still alone, ere yet the wished-for relief 
has reached him. His faithful dog is at his side, sharing his suf- 
ferings, and so far as sympathy may avail alleviating them by his 


mute caresses. 
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Mother! I leave thee! om thy breast 


| : y and woe 
I have fou hat holy place of rest 
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hild I ps that have luli'd me with your strain, 
Eyes that have tch'd my sleep! 
miled, | Will earth give love like yours again? 


| Kind mother! let me weep! 
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THE HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Ir must, I think, be set down among the faults of the women 
of this country, that they do not take sufficient care of their health 
There is evidently a great falling off in this particular within one 
generation. The women that are now going off the stage, are 
certainly a very different race of beings from those who are coming 
on. When I see the fragile and diminutive forms of the women of 
our times, and compare them with the women whom I recollect as 
the partners of the men of the revolution, it seems to me that if the 
men of that age had had such mothers, we never should have had 
any revolution at all 

However sublimated may be our ideas of woman, she still belongs 
to this earth. and is still subjec ted to the laws of organized and 
animated nature. "Those laws go on to their fulfilment. regardless 
of sentiment. of fashion, and the usages of society. Health is the 
result of obedience to those laws, and they cannot be infringed in 
the least degree, without a corresponding injury. Health is the 
result of simple food, abstinence from stimulants, seasonable hours 
of repose, re gulal employ ment, much exercise in the open air, pro- 
per clothing and a tranquil mind Any transgression of any one 
of these laws is sure to be followed by suffering, by impaired health, 
an enfeebled constitution, disordered nerves, wretchedness, and 
dejection Now let us see if one single law of all these I have 
enumerated, is observed in this country, especially among the 
higher classes. The progress of luxury among us, the freedom of 
communication among all nations, has loaded the tables of the 
more affluent classes with the delicacies of all lands. It is as much 
as the most considerate and abstinent can do to restrain themselves 
amid so many thousand temptations, within the bounds of health- 
ful moderation. But what shall I say of the sumptuous entertain- 
ments which fashion has made necessary to those who mingle in 
general society? After having been compelled, by ill health, to 
make myself scientifically acquainted with this subject, when I see 
6. 
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the feasts to wht h | im invited vy the v 


enerous ho pitality of my 
ippalled When I see 
} 


the variety and richness of one course after another t comes o1 


nearest and dearest friends, I confess I am 
I am filled with astonishment, and marvel, not why there are 
many invalids among us, but how we live at all 

This mode of living will possibly do for men, who exercise mucl 
in the open air, and whose constitutions are more robust. It might 
even do for women who are active housekeepers, or who consider 
tas icred duty to take a long W ilk every day But to those who 


do neither, but sit in warm apartments, and busy themselves in 


reading or needlework, it is absolute destruction. When we add 


to this, late hours, crowded saloons, thin dressing, and hardly an 

pology for shoes, how should it be otherwise, than that our women 
the most beautiful the sun has ever shone upon, should be the 
earliest to fade? At that period of life when the European woman 
is in the meridian of matronly beauty, full of energy, life and cheer 


fulness, the American woman has shrunk into the withered pro 


portions of advanced lift I consider this to be one of the most 
melancholy features of our state of societ And are the daughters 
of this land. who thu trifle with themselvs iware of the full 


Import of the term, D d he ilth ? Those who nave never experi 


enced it have no idea of the leneth ind breadth. th: height and 


depth of its sad signifi ince It means in the first j e, the loss 
of all personal charn It means a faded plex f y Win 
kles, and gray hai It means the decay of all the susceptibilities 
of enjoyment. It means a deadness to all that is cheerful and 
pleasant in life. It means a dist ing sense of burden and 


oppression under the most common and easy duties, which are 
otherwise the source of satisfaction and alacrity It means a sic} 
, with all its horrible and loathsome paraphernalia of medi 

und drugs, and potions, at the very thought of which, the 
ckens and revolts. If there be one woman among my 


ders, who possesses firm health and a sound constitution. I 


ré 
entreat her, if she have any regard for her own happiness, if she 
do not wish to strip this life of every charm, to make it her religious 
duty to preserve so invaluable a blessing. 

She will do this the rather, as I shall go on to show, that he 
happiness depends upon it in more ways than she may at first be 


aware. It is impossible for ill health and a serene temper to go 
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together. Ill health is almost always attended by weakness and 
excitability of the nervous system. Things that we can bear 
calmly when we are in health, become the causes of insupportable 
vexation when we are sick. Disagreeable thoughts then become 
almost as painful as cuts and bruises when we are in health. The 
female constitution is at all times much more liable to impression 
than that of the other sex. In ill health this is greatly aggravated 
and she must be a saint indeed. who jn perpetu ul ill he alth, and 
the derangement of domestic affairs which is almost sure to ensue 
can always keep her temper serene. 

A serene temper is perhaps the first requisite to domestic happi 
ness Any failure here, strikes at the root of all enjoyment, Ou 
sources of happiness are more spiritual than is generally conceived 


The world at large is apt to judge by externals, and when they 


- ‘— 


see wealth and splendor, they imagine there must be happiness of 
course. But nothing can be more mistaken. Happiness resides 
in the mind, and the upholsterer can do ve ry little to procure it 
It consists in a consciousness of harmony, of esteem, and attach 


ment, more than i 


anything else. Wherever there is entire con 
fidence, and a consciousness of true attachment, there is the very 
material of satisfaction. Existence under such circumstances, is 
happiness. We breathe it like the very atmosphere that surrounds 
us Any inte rruption of this feeling is not so much a remote cause 
of unhappiness, as it is itself wretchedness and misery. There 
no other way to live happily then, but to gain entire mastery ove 
the temper. And this difficulty is vastly increased by the irrita 
bility of ill health 

America is beyond dispute, the Paradise of woman. In Spain 
in France, in Italy, and sometimes in England, females are com 
pelled to labor in the same fields, and labor upon the same public 
works with men, and in ¢ onsequence become coarse in their persons, 
and still coarser in their sentiments and manners, but nothing of 
the kind is seen in our own country. Can any American woman 
forbear to thank the kind Disposer of her lot, when she sees a 
colony of the peasantry of the old world pass through our streets, 
the women bearing in their persons, defrauded of every grace and 
every charm, the marks of the oppression and servitude of many 
generations ? Where, among the women of our own happy 


country, can there be found any counterpart to this ! 
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As woman is no where so worthy of respect as in this country 
so is she no where treated with so much A female traveller from 
England, who certainly ought to be a competent judge, remarks 


‘The degree of consideration shown to woman is, in my opinion 


greater than is rational, or good for either party Where, as in 
this country, the consideration with which our sex is treated, is 
carried to excess, we suffer for it in the end, by the feebleness, 
effeminacy, helplessness, and bad health which it induces.” For 
my own part, | must confess that I fully agree with the writer 


whom I have quoted, in the opinion thus expressed. However 
mportant may be the sphere which woman was created to fill 


however true it is that she ministers at the very fountain of life 


ind happine s, and that her more delicate moral sensibility is the 
unseen power ever at work to purify ind refine society, and to 
udorn and embell h life till the truth remains the same that ill 


health puts it entirely out of he power, ¢ ther to en oy herself, or 


to minister to the happine ind well being of othe 




















THE LAST SCENE. 
But, while I tread the pathways of the world 
I shall rem er one such dying scene 
2 As 8 } hath witnessed 
To her hom 
’ , me—her f ar haunts— 
" I play | {her happy infancy 
lier fat house, she came, in summer's prim 
. W hen re fields were sprinkled o’er with wers, 
; A | miled as sweetly as the hopes 
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T me a e truth And whe ne s 
She might survive the summe Sad she seemed 
And turned her face away—and musing spok« 
Oh who would iong nger 1 he W 
When such a sweet, bright home lies just bey 
Weary and wasting days and nights passed on 
The vesper music of the lulling breeze— 
The matin song of the fair plumaged bird- 
Nor cooled her brow, nor waked anew her hopes— 
Yet Patience, like an angel watcher, stood 
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THE HUMAN VOICE. 


‘O how wonderful is the human voice! It is indeed the organ 
of the soul! ‘The intellect of man sits enthroned visibly upon his 


forehead and in his eye ; and the heart of man is written upon his 





countenance. But the soul reveals itself in the voice only; as 
God revealed himself to the prophet of old in the still small voice ; 
and in a voice from the burning bush. The soul of man is audi- 
ble, not visible. A sound alone betrays the flowing of the eternal 


fountain, invisible to man ! “ HypeRION.” 
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LIFE IN ITALY, 


OR THE ISLAND OF ELBA. 


Oh, Mary bh I left the s 

The " irth 
I hard ig r 

1 a . 


I LANDED at Porto Longone, in the beautiful island of Elba, the 
22d of July, 184-. Porto Longone is a small and delightful village, 
surrounded by picturesque hills, and inhabited by an industrious 
population. ‘T'wo ancient fortresses still tower over it, as memorials 
of the dark ages of despotism, as well as of the internal wars of the 
Elbanian people. As I was one of the few travellers who passed 
through this small town on their way to the place of exile of 
Napoleon, I was received with much consideration by the inhabi- 
tants, who evidently thought me a distinguished personage. There 
was no hotel in Longone but the small inn of Donna Mariuccia, 
an old damsel of seventy, who regarded with a jealous eye the 
young and pretty of her own sex, and particularly eschewed the 
happy state of marriage blessedness. Her name in Longone, was 
nearly as popular as that of the Imperial exile. She devoutly be- 
lieved in all the superstitions of her church, in ghosts, in evil spirits, 
and in supernatural revelations; could foretell the future lot of 
every one, the fatal destiny of a lovely bride, or the direful conse- 
quences of some happy marriage. As her poor diseased body was 
a kind of barometer, through the influence of rheumatism or gout, 
she could predict rain, snow, or hail—in a word, the poor inhabi- 
tants, as simple as those of Monte Cristo, believed that their old 
damsel was a wonderful astronomer and prophet. I was directed 
to Donna Mariuccia’s inn, and as I had the good fortune to be a 
bachelor, received from her the greatest kindness and attention.— 
She honored me with her own bed-room as the best one in the 
house. Some hundred pictures of saints, martyrs, and angels, 


decorated the smoky walls of my lodging, and my hostess said, that 
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with such a company of heavenly images, Satan would never 
enter my room to disturb my peaceful dreams with any diabolical 
visions. Yet in spite of the Vicinity of those red saints, I was not 
less troubled during the night with some hundred score of vermin 
who seemed determined to drain eve ry drop ol my heart’s blood 
While I was engaged without lantern or moonlight. in making wa: 
apon them, I heard sounds ol voices and instruments ay} pro if hing 
the house. At first I thought myself transported to another world, 
as I heard the enchanting melody of those sounds; but I soon 
found that I was honored with a serenade, given me by the kind 
people of Longone. Besides a numerous band, there was a choru 
ef young girls all dressed in white, and bearing in their hands 
lighted torches, and singing the most popular Italian canzonettas 
Among those almost celestial voices, there was one which seemed 
determined to sing out of tune,—-and this was my old hostess, 
Mariuccia, who « arrying a lantern, and dressed in a white frock of 
the sixteenth century, seemed the ghost of Diogenes, looking for a 
righteous person. 

Thanks to Mariuccia, my arrival had been announced all ove: 
Longone, and the next day telegraphed throughout Elba. She 
was so much pleased with my person, so charmed with my man 
ners and with my state of single-blessedness, that had she been but 
seventeen instead of seventy, her heart would certainly have been 
given to the youthful traveller | soon became acquainted with all 
the dignitaries of the village, namely, the priest, the physician, the 
apothecary, and the judge, all the persons necessary to send a poor 
individual to his eternal sleep. ‘Through the influence of my 
hostess, | became the lion of the young girls of the place, all whom 
contended for my notice, and boasted of my exclusive attentions 
I verily thought I had discovered a world in the moon, or found 
me spot of unalloyed happiness. ‘Two weeks after my arrival I 
iunnounced to Donna Mariuccia my intention of paying a visit to 
Porto Ferrajo, where Napoleon remained for ten months in exile 
I had brought with me from Florence, a letter of introduction to 
the governor of the island. Mariuccia insisted that I should carry 
to his excellency, a note from her, written in hieroglyphics, which 
was considered by the old lady, as a royal despatch coming from 
the queen ol Longone ‘Two copper medals were also hung by her 


about my neck, to preserve me, as she said, from all danger, and 
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also from suffering hunger and thirst, which would perhaps have 
been useful in travelling through the deserts of Arabia. In three 
hours, with the living carcass of Mariuccia’s horse, I arrived at 
Porto Ferrajo, which is but eight miles from Longone. This city 
is regarded as the Gibraltar of Elba, lying upon a hill, from which 
the city descends into the form of an amphitheatre. The streets 
are kept clean by those unfortunate ones condemned to the galleys. 
Dressed in a shameful costume, with their crime written on thei 
shoulders—fastened two by two by a heavy chain, they are con- 
demned to the most disgusting and painful labor, in the city, and 
the salt works near the gulf of Porto Ferrajo. ‘They are fed upon 
beans and brown bread, and lodged in the most filthy and horrible 
dungeons. Cut off from all hope of escape, by the water with 
which they are surrounded, death is often their only deliverer, and 
those who outlive the term of imprisonment, return to their old 
haunts, far more depraved than before. 

I was invited to dinner at the governor's palace, situated in the 
highest part of the town. Here I saw Napoleon’s room, just as he 
left it when he escaped from the island. The same table, chairs, 
and candlesticks are still here, with a pair of boots with the Impe- 
rial Eagle upon them, left by him under the bed in the hurry of 
the moment. These things are preserved by the governor as sacred 
relics, and memorials of that wonderful man. I saw also his gar- 
den, cultivated by himself, and which is the most delicious spot in 
the island, containing the rarest trees and flowers. 

The same evening, I returned to Longone, with the violent fever 
of the country upon me, and my arrival in this state, threw my 
hostess into a state of despair. She had forgotten to advise me 
not to travel in the night, and believed herself the cause of my 
illness and probable death. Mariuccia despatched all her servants 
for help for the amiable young traveller, and in a short time, my 
room was crowded with persons of both sexes, and all ages, so that 
I suffered more from the suffocating heat, than from the slight 


!’? Mariuccia would exclaim— 


feverish attack. “Poor giovinetto 
so young, so good, and so handsome! Oh, wretched that I am! 
God will punish me for not having warned the young Signore.” 
She called all the souls of purgatory to my help, but they were deaf 
to her cries—the fever increased constantly, and my situation soon 


became alarming. That I might not die without going through 
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all the proper forms, the priest, the notary, and the apothecary 
were called in, to smooth my passage to the other world. The 
notary had his folios, his pen, ink and paper, the priest his rosary 
and holy water, and the physician his boxes of bilious pills, and 
his lancets. I was sprinkled with holy water by the old father, 
and my fevered face was probably more benefitted by it, than my 
soul. Poor Mariuccia was turned out of the room, and the door 
shut in her face, as the notary said, women always speak too much 
to be present on such occasions. I have reason to think, however, 
that she did not go further than the key-hole of the door. 

After her departure, a tirade of hard words past between my 
good friends on the subject of my expected inheritance. The 
curate insisted that the church was the nearest heir—while the 
apothecary and notary declared, that the first to be paid ante mor- 
tem, should be the pills, lancet, and the law, that post mortem, 
Mariuccia as my lady hostess had the best right to my old clothes 

that Mary, a young brunette who had been very kind to me, 
should have my portrait, hair, etc.—in udtimis, it belonged to the 
church to take possession of my poor body, and to bury me in such 
a manner as my funds would admit. During this interesting con- 
versation, I pretended to be asleep, that my presence might not 
embarass my kind friends, and that I might learn the consequence 


of their consultation At length the physician approached my bed, 


and asked in a pitiful tone if | was ready. “Ready! for what ?” 
I said, setting up in the bed-—* what do you mean? Ready to 
depart from this life?” “ No—no,” replied the confessor—* but 


you know we are all mortal, and must leave behind us all we pos- 
sess. It is best for you, Signor, to make your will, that you may 
be at peace with the world, and with your God. Remember the 


church, my son.” “And Mariuccia”—said a rough voice coming 
through thekey-hole. “ But the church,” continued the priest, “is 
before all” After a paternal exhortation, the poor old padre began 


with a furious jargon, calling on all his gods and goddesses, to find 
me a good place in Purgatory—to incline me to turn my thoughts 
from earth, and to fix them on eternity, and to dispose of my for- 
tune for the benefit of the church—amen.” 

Then the notary began to write, at my dictation—“ dn anno 
Domini, &c. &c.—I leave—to Mary, the good brunette, my portrait 


and my heart—to my physician the history of the true physic in 
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six volames in the Arabic language—with the life of Mahommed. 
To my apothecary, the empty boxes of pills, and a treatise on the 
irt of cheating the world. To the curate, I leave my body to be 
preserved from the rats and other vermin, and to say some gratuit- 
ous masses for my soul. To my worthy friend, Donna Mariuccia, 
I leave my trunk sealed and locked, not to be opened for thirty 
years, on penalty of a nightly visit from my ghost.” This poor 
lady was now seventy years of age, but she hoped to live to see a 
whole century. Thus began and ended my first and last will, 
inade more in a sportive humor, than from any disposition to 
oblige the dignitaries whoevidently expected me to die. 

Mary, the Elbanian girl, was to me, during my illness, like an 
ingel of mercy. She was always near my bed, waiting upon me 
with the care and love of a sister to her only brother. She advised 
me not to take any more medicine, nor to listen to the humbugs of 
the physician. She hated the class of medical men, whom she 
considered a scourge to humanity. Poor Mary, how good and kind 
[ found her! She spent a part of her time in reading to me amu- 
sing or religious books, in talking about the people of Elba, and 
about her relations and friends. She loved me, she said, because I 
was an exile, an orphan, and alone in a foreign country. Often it 
happened, that entering into my room, and finding me asleep, she 
knelt before a crucifix or a Madonna, to pray for her beloved exile, 
that I might recover my health, and see once more my native 
shores. After having been confined for a month, at last the fever 
disappeared. I was able in a short time to go out of the house, 
and breathe the pure air of the neighboring hills. Without my 
knowledge, the amiable Mary had made a vow to the Madonna of 
Monserrato, that should I be spared from death, she would go with 
me to the sanctuary of the Madonna, to pray before her blessed 
image and to carry some wax candles for the church. I could not 
refuse such a favor to my protectress ; so we went early one morn- 
ing on our pilgrimage, accompanied by Donna Mariuccia, who was 
a great favorite of the hermit employed at the cave of the holy 
sanctuary. On our way, we passed before a cemetery : there 
Mariuccia and Mary remained for some time, praying at the gates 
of the enclosure. ‘The old damsel, as one might expett, had buried 
her parents, and sorme hundred friends, but her eyes were dry; 
but Mary, while praying for some departed one, wept and sighed. 
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She prayed for her mother and one brother, whose memory recalled 
to the heart of the young Elbanian the sad day when they were 
swept away from her side forever. What purity, what candor, and 
nobility of thought, were concealed in that lovely creature, born 
among simple and ignorant people. Having received from her 
parents a good education, endowed by nature with a generous and 
philanthropic disposition, she passed her days near the sick and 
dying, in consoling the unfortunate, or educating the children of 
her village. 

The road to the sanctuary of the Madonna, which is but two 
miles from Longone, is all the way adorned with chestnut trees 
and vines, with many beautiful cottages, and many modern monu 
ments erected by Napoleon himself. ‘The sanctuary affords a most 
enchanting view. ‘There are seven high mountains, in the form of 
pyramids, and the church is situated on the highest of them, with 
a small house, the refuge of the hermit who has spent there fifty 
years of his life. We all remained for a long time in that church 
before the Madonna, and after a blessing from the venerable her- 
mit, we partook with him of a rustic repast, of pure vegetables and 
fruits, as our hermit never tasted meat. On going home, Mary 
and I were amused by different stories from our Mariuccia con 
cerning the Emperor Bonaparte, who, she said, had been a very 
intimate friend of hers 

“T was once.” said she, “at the vintage, and alone in that field,” 
pointing out to us a beautiful valley, “ where are two granite re 
servoirs, which by the people are thought to be the baths of the 
Emperor Barbarossa—there,” continued Mariuccia, “ while I was 
gathering the grapes, a Signor passed over the hedge, and coming 
towards me, he asked of me some grapes; but not satisfied with 
them, he wished from mea kiss! Oh, I shall always remember 
that day! Madonna and the souls of Purgatory have pity upon 
me! lIrefused, of course, but he was stronger than I—he kissed 
several times my blushing cheeks. It was the first kiss, but also 
the last—it was an Imperial kiss, and few or no one in our island 
have had such an honor—to be kissed by Napoleon! The Signor 
was Bonaparte himself, dressed as a hunter, going round our neigh 
borhood, I discovered after, by a large decoration he had concealed 
under his coat.” 

During my stay in Longone, I learned many facts and stories 
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about Napoleon, which are not to be found in any history He 
has done great good to that island, made large and beautiful roads, 
built bridges and splendid monuments, and all the improvements 


of that country, as well in agriculture as in the working of the iron 


mines, are due to Bonaparte alone. On the day of my departure, 
Mary wrote to me a letter—a letter of love! She had nev ed 
to expose her feelings before, but had suffered and sighed in et 
hoping that I would leave Elba no more. “ As you go,” shi d. 
I may ask irom you, as a favor, to remember me, and when on the 
sea, you pass at a distance from our island, think that her one 
who makes constant vows for you. Remember our evening ex- 
cursions along the shore of the sea. by the light of the silver moon. 
or our visits to the cemet ry at the hour of the Ave Maria! Re- 
member that 

4 M 

A M 
You may find in the world, richer damsels than I, but you will 
never find a heart equal to mine in love for you.” I sey ted 
from her. with as much grief as when I left for the first time my 
native place, and promised her to return to Elba, after two years 
My promise was kept sac redly, but, alas! Mary was no more in 
Longone She had become a sister ol charity, and was emp ved 
in the hospital of Porto Ferrajo. As for Mariuccia, she was still 


living, and to my great surprise, I found that tired of the state of 
single-blessedness, she had married a man forty years vounges 


than herself Oh tempora ! oh mores! 


MENTAL SHADOWS. 


“The shadows of the mind are like those of the body. In the 
morning of life they all lie behind us ; at noon, we trample them 
under foot; and in the evening they stretch long, broad and 
deepening before us. And the morning shadows soon fade away, 
while those of evening reach forward into the night, and mingle 


with the coming darkness.” “ HyPERION.” 
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A SISTER'S INFLUENCE. 


BY ALICE CRAIG, 


“ Do I repent loving my brother so well? I wish it had been possible to lov 
him better. These warm affections of the heart are among the sweetest relics of 


a lost Eden Cuarcorre Exizapern. 


Every day’s observation strengthens a conviction which I have 
long entertained, that few sisters are aware of their power to de- 
termine, in some degree, their brothers’ future career. Iam aware 
that appeals on this subject, from the wise and gifted of our day, 
are neither “few” nor “far between,”—but | would make yet another 
to the youthful members of those family circles in which the 
“Wreath,” at measured intervals, scatters gems of fancy and truth, 
more precious, if garnered as they deserve to be, “than treasures 
of silver or gold.” ‘The treasury, though abundantly supplied by 
the gifts of other and richer minds, is, perhaps, still open, and I also 
would cast in thither “two mites.” 

Permit me, my young friends, to offer you the advice which may 
be conveyed in these few words,—first after your duty to your 
parents, consider your duty to your brothers. You cannot, it is 
true, accompany them in their out of door pursuits, but of this you 
may rest assured—those pursuits, as far as they are voluntary, will 
be. in a great measure, the result of the frame of mind in which 
your brothers leave home for the day, or, if circumstances are so 
ordered, for a longer period. ‘The temptations of the world may 
allure, may sometimes fascinate for a brief season; but if the 
young man’s fireside associations have been what they should be, 

if the germs of filial and fraternal affection which existed native 
in his heart, have been cultivated as they ought to be,—he will, in 
almost every instance, revert to the loved ones who cluster around 
his mother’s hearth, and exclaim, with yearning heart, 


A stranger's joys wever enchanting, 


To me can never be like home.” 


I once heard a gentleman of high respectability affirm that, but 
for the influence which an only sister exercised over him, at a 
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critical period of his life, he believed that he should now have been 
an outcast from society. While yet a youth, he became intimate 
with a company of dissipated young men, who, as his uncommon 
powers of amusing rendered him an agreeable accession to theit 
number, spared no pains to make permanent the ascendency which 
they acquired over him. He suffered himself to be drawn into the 
vortex, and for a time went hand in hand with his associates, in 
their dangerous and degrading course. His sister was, at first, 
ignorant of her brother's dereliction from the path of virtue; but 
it was at length revealed to her, aggravated by the highest color 
ing which such a truth was capable of receiving. And what course, 
you will ask, did she adopt? You shall hear. When Edward 
came in, at his usual hour, to partake of the evening meal, he did 
not find his sister in the parlor: he inquired if she had gone out 
His mother replied “that she feared Caroline was not well, as she 
had seemed in low spirits nearly all day, and, after preparing tea, 
had complained of weariness, and withdrawn to her own room.” 
Edward proceeded thither immediately, and was alarmed at seeing 
his sister in tears, with an open letter before her. 

“What has happened to distress you, dear Carry ?” he asked, 
anxiously ; and placed his hand on the letter. Caroline hesitated, 

she doubted the prudence of allowing him to read it, but could 
frame no rational excuse for refusing, and resigned it to him. 'T'o 
his astonishment, it presented an unmitigated statement of his own 
misconduct. He perused it, with mingled feelings of mortification 
and resentment, and was about to give expression to those emo- 
tions, but his sister’s voice stayed the torrent of angry words before 
it had escaped from his lips 

“T fear,” she commenced, with a look and tone which have never 
been forgotten by her auditor,—‘“ I know—that for the last few 
months I have done little to make home pleasant to you. I have 
suffered my time and thoughts to be engrossed by pursuits in which 
you could have no share, and compelled you, in a manner, to look 
abroad for amusement. ‘This letter has aroused me to a sense of 
my negligence. I feel that I am to blame for what is here revealed 
tome. You will forgive me, I am sure, dear Edward ; I promise 
reformation, and we will be to each other as we used to be, will 
we not ?” 
“It is impossible,” said Mr. ——, when relating the circumstance 
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m iny years alter its occurrence, “to describe the effect of these 
words. I had expected—not reproaches, it is true, from the gentle 


girl), but what I dreaded much more, a burst of overwhelming 


orrow How beautifully her meek, forbearing affection disap 
pointed me, and to how much better purpose. A reproachful word 
would have aggravated my ange! a display of lavish grief would 
have awakened no better fees ling I should probably have called it 


fectation. Butto hear my guileless sister accuse herself of having 

1used my faults! It subdued me at once—called into action 

every nobler impulse of my nature,—and the resolutions which 

I then formed have, by the blessing of God, resulted in a course of 

iif which, I hope has not been altoge ther useless. and conducted 
» Lo my present position among my fellow men 7 


In contrast with this instance of a sister’s love and discretion, I 


have in my mind another circumstance, which, I think, exemplifies 
th equal force, the importance of rendering the fire-side “ where 
ters dwell and brothers meet.” a pl ice ol enjoyment when they 
e gathered around it,—a bright spot to which every heart will 
turn with 1 ret when they are sepal ated. acommon centre ol 


iffection and hope 
Theodore S. was an only son, and the brother of two sisters. 
His parents were, in a strictly literal sense, thriving people,—people 


who devoted every energy of body and mind to the pursuit of a 


single object we ilth Theu children, as soon as they had 
attained sufficient size and strength to answer such a purpose, 
were used as instruments for procuring money Ata proper age, 


Theodore was apprenticed to a mechanic: on his first visit to his 
parents after entering on his new vocation, he informed them, with 
boyish delight, that his employer was willing he should eat and 
sleep at home ; and would pay to his parents, weekly, the sum of 
two dollars. for his board. To his astonishment and grief, this 
proposal was rejected. ‘Two dollars a week, he was told, would 
afford little or no profit to the family, and the work which his resi 
dence among them would cause, would occupy time that his sisters 
could devote to much more lucrative employment. ‘Theodore 
appe iled to his sisters, urging them to entreat for him: but they, 
too, had learned to bow to the household god, money. They could 
earn more, they said, than his board would bring them, by making 


such articles as their mother sold in her fancy store ; and, besides, 
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ontemplat:ing the possibility, that “the spells of home,” now so 
h ily und precious, may some time lose the ll hold on h rp othe rs 


rt Nery 
‘ Lrty\ 


then, young reader, while your broth t thin 


the iden circle of household love, to make mor: | the tle 


that bind you together. Exert yourself to invest your | : with 
y charm that you can ommand Those em 
hich wealth only can procure, may not be within ° hy 
jut the priceless treasure of a cheerful and affection vuld 
lways be yours, and to woman is given the mag ifluence of 
rder neatine and taste There is one class of or! pent yhich, 
I yuentuly hey ar mentioned, cannot weary, and I IT 
) m t! } ) use they gratify uur i pe | i ‘ 
| grace, at less expense, and greater va ' ly 
ision than any other | mean flowers. Few fam por 
that tl nnot cultivate—few individuals are so destitute of taste 
is not lo admire them Your prothel may not, if i¢@, mManilest 
iny peculiar pleasure on first seeing them, but do not let this dis 
ourage you: he must be unlike most rational 
tinue insensible to the arr of refinement id elegance which the 


mpart to th most humble dwellang, when p nitted t DLOOM, 
r 


either within its doors or without. ‘The most wht W 
earn to love the sight of things so beautiful and raceful, 
while tot reflective, and especially to the piou server group 
f flowers soon b es i volume t ung wit! struct 1 con 
sola m and rey | It is not my pu i il | 
on | im well va that difierent ¢ nder exp 


dient very different modes of pro lu ‘ can l expect to 
ud\ ea wile ide th has not b 1a | ‘ ited! y pre 
ited. on th port if ib t to which | l | [hes 
: ul dre 1 to t " readers of \\ th nd n 
1 in i j tn 1 in 1. lin ras { 


en in j 1wasu j na tl I thers i 
de predile n di ist y 1 cannot | \ . - ild. rm) 
you I id escape id vret ol responsiDulty in this matte The 
world will think of it, if you do not—your brotl themselves will 
not tore i » later life. the nam« ind forms of the sisters 
\ ve blended, either happily or otherwise, with all 
the d Lys of othe years ” | im pre suad } 














4 SCHUYLKILL WATER WORKS 
iat I innot clo this appe il more appropriate y, than by intro 
lucing tion from an author, who, beyond all dispute, thought 
und fe ev li 
\ influence is felt even in manhood’s late years ind 
t} { him who h grown cold in its chilling contact with 
‘ 1 lw n and thrill with pure enjoyment, as some 
| vakens within him the soft tones and glad melodies of 
vol And he will turn from purposes which a w urped 
if philosophy has reasoned into ¢ xpedfency, and even weep 
he itle influen which has moved him in his earlier 
ve 
SCHUYLKILL WATER WORKS.—sere ENGRAVING 
T Fairmount, just on the outskirts of the city 
of P | ! ig the noblest public undertakings of the 
i COV t top of the hill seen in the back 
| nd highe { un the tops of the ] } l 
I ir on beneficent Croton, so that wat 
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( ¥ Schu pp Philadelphia is nine 
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{ n America 
2 1 spot of great be uty and forms a prominent and 
t of view from the river, along which its facades and 
lleries extend. The elegant engraving which we give our readers 
this month, is from the burin of Osborne, and the coup dail pre 
nted by the reservoir with the buildings belonging to it—the 
ind the noble river itself, is one of the finest 























AN HOUR AT ‘TWILIGHT 


FROM THE GERMAN OI! AUERBACH 


Mos people, to whom it is vouchsafed to pass their days in the 


ur domestic circle, love to enjoy the hour of twilight, in stillness. 


(‘hildren grow restle.a, and uneasy about this time, but grown 
wople like to draw their chairs, silently, nearer together; they 
tter a few, heart-felt words, or each ore retires within himself 
nd from the depths of his own soul, the most refreshing draught 
poured out to him in crystal vessels. ‘They hesitate to scare 
; the coming gloom, by lighting the tapers, for each one is, 
consciously, unpressed by the thought of that holy power of 
nature, which, often, s« arcely heeded. spreads out before us the 
t miracle of light and darkness ; no one ventures, heedlessly, 
to interfere therewith with human will, and spread abroad the 
tificial light 
And how ple usant is it to discourse thus in the twilight! We 
whold each other in indistinct outlines, and to the words which 
e spoken, we listen with two-fold attention ; the eye is, as it 
vere, soothed, for the mind is not distracted, by a crowd of objects, 
um that which is offered thus dimly to the glance. A word, then, 
fien sounds like sweet music, to which we listen with closed eyes, 
nd which, long after, echoes in the soul! 

‘Thus sat the peasant Hagenmayer, one evening, with his wife, 
on and his son’s young bride, in the common sitting room 
he marriage of the young pair had been celebrated but the day 
before, and the tones of joy still echoed in every soul. No one 


uttered a word, and yet all were, in heart, drawn closely to each 


other Young Hagenmayer held the hand of his wife, who sat 
} 


veside him 
Perhaps the old man felt a consciousness of the happiness which 
tirred in the bosom of his son, for he now spoke, and it was as if 
. spirit spoke ; he sat in a corner, veiled in the gloom; no one saw 
m, and still they heard the words 
Yes, my children! it is easy to say—‘ I love thee with all my 
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rt, and I will devote my whole life to thee !’ but when the timx 


vy tone must yield to the other, or change this or that about 
is often hard, and then, mere words will not su 
I'he hours, when one, to prove his love for the oth 
ud, so to speak, tear up trees by the root but to drink 
uring or reproach, a cup of coffee, which has grown « 
the other’s fault—ah, that isa differentthing! You 


miously your mother and I live together, but do not ¢ 


t this has been br uught about without a contest le peci 
is somewhat self-willed, as before our marriag I had led I 
nd independent ilfe 
I will relate to you two scenes, from the history of our earl) 
ied life, from which you can, and ought to learn a lessor 


How delighted | was. on the first Sunday. when I was to a 


} 


uny your mother tochurch! We chatted togethe newhat toc 


x in the morning and now the word was Quick ! quick! get 
idy ! that we may be there in time.” My wife shut herself uj 
her chamber to dress, and | had been long ready, and w wait 


for her, but still she found something to improve and to alte 


begged her, at first with kind words and with jests, to hasten 
ncame urgent entreaties and prayers, then admonitions and 
unings. I struck fire, and hghted my pipe, at least three times 
ut as often let it go out, in listening, and | preached a true adn 
itory sermon before her chamber doo In such moments of su 
pense, one stands upon coals, one grows heated and restles 
nat nothing roe nght The blood had ilready risen to my he id. 
hen. at last. after a long while, she cam« I could not now speak 
ingle kind word to her, and we left the house in silence 
We had proceeded but a few steps, when suddenly, she be 
ught herself that she had forgotten something All the keys 


V 


| 


ust now be hunted up, and all the closets and drawet opened 


ined without. and it seemed an age until she came again 

ould have gone on alone to church, but | was ashamed: and 

he appre ired, a sec nd time, with a cheerful siniliing tace, and 

ished to arrange my shirt collar which was somewhat awry, | 
immed from her, full of vexation and anger, and said 


“Trim and prink yourself for seven hours long, but let me alone 


and so we went together to the church without speaking a word 





| Y ntered the d “ with my cheeks glow ing with inger, ind the! 
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in, | was filled with vexation against myself. My wife went 
o her seat, and I could not tell whether she had looked around 


atte me or not: | le ined avast a pillar ind stood as sufi as the 


tone column beside m« At times, I listened to the pastor, then 
f t him aga ntemplated the structure of the church, and 
thought what a high, cool building it wa This had never ent: 
into my head before, and I was vexed at myself for being so al if 
led d for paying so little attention to the sermon 
It now occurred to me, that all this resulted from my qu 
with nv wile how could I now, take the \ ords which I he d 
» I would gladly have made all up with her again, and 


need around towards her, but she did not look up, and that irri 
tated me anew Was it not she who was in the wrong! Should 
she not ask my forgiveness? Was not her lingering, and dallying 
enough to drive me to desperation ? 
my children, thus it is with a man when he gives way t 
vassion, and wishes to delude himself concerning his own obsti 
nacy I was angry at her, that she could join in prayer thu 
calmly when she had so deeply offended me, and thus I grievously 

nned both before church and in the church, and embittered those 
hours of my life, which should have been the happiest. Perhaps 

misunderstanding would soon have been made up, if I could 
ve clasped my wife’s hand, and spoken a kind word in her ear 
here in the church we were separated, and I felt as if the 
yuarrel which we had had, would divide our hearts forever.” 

The wife here wished to interrupt her husband, but he said 

Let me finish! I have presently another SLOTS to relate, then you 
can give the sequel. After all, children, you can imagine that we 
were soon reconciled, for your mother was, in heroung days, a 
merry creature, and when I tried to be cross, she would laugh in 
my face, and I could not help laughing with her. Then I could 
no longer understand why I had been so angry. It seemed to me 
now like a trifle, not worth mentioning, but when the blood boils 
in the veins, we see nothing in its true light. 

But now for the other story ; it relates to a similar scene, a simi 
lar quarter of an hour’s temptation. Our cousin at L was to 
be married; we were invited to the wedding, and wished to be 
there at the appointed hour. It was high time that we should set 
out.and not a moment was to be lost. I had harnessed the old 
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roan, and cracked my whip, again and again, before the door, but 
still your mother would not come. I sent all the women, that 
passed by, up to he r, to he lp het although I knew that she did not 
like this, and I did it for that very reason; for why did she keep 
me waiting 

And when it last, she came | beg in to old and tu il, and 
nuttered many unkind and sinful words. Your rmothe tepped 
into the wagon with quivering Lips and held he handke hel to 
her eyes, all the way through the village, while I lashed the roan, 


so that it reared and plunged most fu isly When we were out 


of the village, your mother began to weep aloud, and said 
‘How can you act thus, and disgrace us both, before the whol 


village This went to my heart like a knife; I thought of the 


walk to church, and now, I had my wife near m« I placed the 
whip beside me, and let the reins fall upon the roan’s neck: it was 
[ who needed reining WwW I can truly Say that | sincerely re p nted 
of my anger. But you can perceive how, from such trifles, a man 
can discover whether the true light burns in his heart. ‘These 
hours of waiting. wert hours of teinptauion to me, and | can say 
that from that time I have learned to submit and adapt myself to 
the way sol another Remember this, when tempt ition assails you 
“ Now comes the sequel,” said the mother You have forgotten 
to say, that from that time I never kept you waiting, bul was 


4 


ulways ready before you But now, | the | mp; we 
have long enough kept blind man’s holiday 
The lamp was lighted: cheerful faces. beaming with the best 


resolves, looked kindly upon each othe 


CAMELLIA JAPONICA.—ser FLOWER PLATE. 
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Darling and treasure! 

U. not for the rose 
Lily and azure 

That deck thy repose 
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Feature and limb 
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In depths of thy bosom that heaves, many 
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WOMAN’S SPHERE IN THE PAST. 





l'une wizard Romance has ever loved to cast his spells over the 
distant and the past, to cheat the eye and charm the heart with 
it but unreal pictures of society. ‘To woman he has always 

nha lary ul whether in the wild woods of the west, on the 


sunny plains of the east and south, or in the grey towns of feudal 


pride And many yielding to the enchantment of so sweet a fanc ¥, 
have unagined that woman’s sphere has ever been one of influence 
and of pi ndor, and that in these lattes days of rail-roads and of 
Leleg Api he is not so courted and admired as in the maiden’s 
dream-land of knights and troubadours, or in those more distant 
ges when Cleopatra’s and Helen’s beauty summoned the world 
to arms But if we look from the roseate clouds of fiction to those 
ch form the lands« ape of history, we shall behold a 
lifferen ele There has never been true social freedom 
except veath the light of true religion. Gleams of rude virtue, 
n Lerpleces | genius, models of taste, ind monuments of splendor, 
lorn the past. But the most gorgeous beams of its mythology, 
even the moonlike radiance of its chivalry, illuminated no 
y sph of female activity and influence. ‘That was reserved 
Christianity—for spiritual Christianity, whether primitive ot 
med 
Barbarism ever implies the supremacy of brute force. Its only 
wis the law of might. Hence woman, with her inferior strength 


d gentler heart, is made the slave and drudge ol the stern selfish 
warrior, man Our tales of Indian life have tended to blind us t 
this dark and universal fact. The novelist must have a heroine, 
and he must clothe her with secial and domestic influence, must 
throw a halo of power and freedom around her that she may move 
with becoming dignity through the scene Heroic legends of the 
forest have filled our eyes and our hearts. And doubtless many a 


ladv has dreamed in her romantic hours that she would love to 


wander like some maiden of the Iroquois or Delawares through the 


high arched { t, over the flowery plain, or glide in her bright 
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inoe along some noble river. But is that 
paints her, free as the fawn which b ind 
footfall, free as the pheasant which wi | 


lark which floats on the cloud No, she 
nile greets her infancy, her birth awakens 


reg irded 


intrud 


She is reg is an unwelcome er 
urse rather than i blessing A son 1s wa 
hunter, a warrior, and a brave Perhaps 





PAST. 

maiden free ction 
iway startled by her 

om the cover. or as the 
is born a slave No 


no yoy 
i useless D 
nted 


l parents unnatural 


hands may stop that little heart in its earliest beatings, and hurry 
off the cold clay without a kiss or a tear. If her life is spared, iti 
only for degradation and sorrow. She grows up a timid and sub 
missive girl, afraid of that painted tyrant who illed her fath« 
crouches at his feet as humbly and less cared for than the hound 
which comes in with him from the chase she pial nd hoe 
his corn. She bears his burdens on her back. She lives, not 
knowing for what end, but to toil and to obey At | th she has 
own to wor inhood ind now will she be [ree \ I | ld is 
the bear and wary is the panther ind fonder of blood than either 
has looked on the maiden with admiring eves. He has but two 
wives now, and having come from a war-path with many s alps 


upon his girdle his br ivery claims an 


father—how can he refus« He cares 1 ng for t girl, but 
much he cares to have i great chief I h Sson-ihl He sends 
her to the warrior’s lodge No one asks her if she desires the 
change ; and perhaps she never thinks whether she has a cho 

She has been all herd Lys In the dark school of avery nd tod 


the bidding of the stern, without an answer or a murmur. is tl 
only end of female life, that she has ever heard or dreamed of 
The change is made. She is a warrior’s wif Her master now 
s different, but her service still the same And her in she 
comes as an intruder. "The other wives regard her as rival. and 
ealousy is added to toil and cruelty to enhance the wretchednes 
of her new home. She lives, she labors, she endures, and d at 
last without a promise or a hope of any better world 

Poor Indian girl! there have broken now and then from thy 
rushed spirit gleams of loveliness and beauty! ‘Thou hast twined 
m hours of sorrow and reverse, around the fierce warrior heart 


thou lovest, though it never sought or thar 


far too noble for a slave. 


with a devotion 





iked thee for thy love. 
But while thy fair 
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sisters admire thy few rude virtues and pity thy many sorrows, let 
them be gt iteful that they need not, like thee, labor without hope 
nd without love, live without an aim, and die without a heaven 

The American Indians are the world’s brightest picture of savage 
life. Their character, their customs, and their history, have 
awakened in us an interest bordering on enthusiasm. Much of 
this is just, and but a poor atonement for the many. wrongs we have 
heaped upon them Yet sav what we will of their courage, thei 
renerosity and their eloquence, they knew nothing of those holy 


ympathies and those refined affections which cluster “around the 


Should we go to Asia—to Africa, and to the Islands of the sea 


t \ 1 darken at every step, until it grew too revolting 
f l et ze Uupol But barbarism in its best ttire is bad 
enoug! The female heart that studies it even as it was devel 
on nthe t ne. in the free forest, and amid t inne 
f W 1, will feel but litt d t ‘ g 
‘ , dern but little ten plation to « 
Indian a the Indian wife 
Then let us adv e to righter scene : let us visit the polished 
neathe! who h id letters nd arts, m rble pal ices i nd le miple s 
who wv hipped the majestic Juno and the graceful Venus Her 
the ruggedness of barbarism is gone. Society is polished as the 
Par n ma by Cet mtast ind genius All that man can do 
{ ! B t t nd refine, has here done, and 
what is the result? Hasshe a of active 
1 ar n to fit her for such a sphere? N 
All the ¢ g f her mind, and all the symp of 
iw in ft n ow « eof h hoi 1 
" 7 ’ ‘ Chere were indeed some 
xeept We re | if dsrecian mother to whom heroe ( 
their greatne We have fragments of one G in poetess But 
these tal like transient meteors ina dark sky. They 
we led odigies is bold infractions ol the broad c nd 


necessary law of man’s supremacy in intellect ind influence. The 
Greek had no idea of woman’s true social position. ‘The son was 
sent tothe schools of letters, arts or arms. His mind and manners 
were cultivated with great care. ‘The daughter was locked up in 


the interior of her home seldom suffered to go abroad, and nevetl 
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inguarded. She spent her days in dull monotony ; no society, no 
) no ple isant memories ol th past, ho rainbow visions of the 
{ ) uile the weary hours Her re igion tended not 
ilm or cheer her, but only to awaken wild longings and passionate 
iesu She Sst ught that goddesses are pas lng all the wh le in i 
nscious power and beauty from heaven to earth, and from earth 
ven, gratifying every wish, every whim, fl ug in pleasure, 
l and feared. while she can only fl tel L wed bird 
i nst the bars which shut her in from free life and all its real 
und j ina But the hour of deliverance come at last 
dow the torche ghted, the | n formed, the 
hi in iw bridal hymns She has long dr ed of tl ind 
t] i she ki nothing of the new home to which they ; 
ing ie id most nothing ol master and he mn. me 
I t! I id of childhood is pas ed mie i man and 
ice Ihe tival with its pomp is soon over, and then she find 
rain prisoner and a solitary one. ‘The hou not a 
only red and guarded part of it. She ‘ idered 
i and erty L hecessary append ve Wo til houselh i 
vmuil mae is I . hot his equal and companion The lave ! 
uchts oT ip es In common she is alk 14 interest 
l n and but little even in t musements of | 
hou S is not his confidant She is n i magnet by 
i in his heart ‘ usine 1 ion eve 
he Grecian me int, stalesmal ‘ lived 
! He came to his own hou: is to an inl rere resting 
His « ts and his vere in the forum and the n 
H 1 for his count ind for his ell H I ex 
‘ ward He belong ad to the stats and hi | I 
i } lt was acold relation of convenience and interest 
ig he tto hea in sweet affection he f nd 
f his Grecian bride e as faultk tho of tl nar 
A h mind has been left un ultiv ited, and th ugh 
red in tl land of genius, a few frivolous accomplishments are 
the only education custom will permit her to acquire. Hence her 
inferiorit: unavoidable, since the means of improvement are 
denied het And though she may dwell in splendor, have slaves 
to do her bidding, to adorn her person, to prepare for her the ban 
juet, yet the walls of her prison are no less hateful because they 
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ple and gold. What is luxury without free 


a She envies thi poor Helot wife who carries burdens in the 
en au She has no object worth living and laboring for. Her 
ind is starving, her aflections witherme und she is driven at 
ugth to weak or wicked pastumes to hurry on the slow paced 
yu And when t last sands have fallen, what hope has she 

r the dy ing hour shit ll exchange her dre um home ¢ 
the dreaner world shade But there she may drin 

1 tine L thnean eam, may drown all Memory, leeling and 
prehension ip it ters, and live on, if live she must, in a dreamy 

( ciou te, too vugue for loneliness or sorrow. "This i 
, her « nsolation. Cold oblivion her sublimest con 
n of unmortality ! 

butiet u uivance t i age whi he uled itself Christian. wh n 

t nh cek d in romance and in song——the age of chivalry 
nan hh here " ud and prominent position. She ts cre whed 
! ve and suty, anda suile from her will repay the toil 
‘ Her g is borne over fields of desperate strife, and 
dind the lips and the heart, as if it were a passport 
Devotion to woman is knighthood’s duty and 
3 exaliine more narrowly the situation of thi 
es. we shall find that. as with the Lama of 
) thie in is In the mystery She owes her eleva 
7 ition ther than esteem Her shrine is a prison 
no treedo no worthy sphere of influence She is secluded 
nd’s or father’s castle, and there must spend months 
LOLOMK solitude, while he is absent on some warlike expe 
() he knows nothing—he principal employ ment 
ls ( and reps iting Latin | ayers Th 

noth to expand it Che affections twine around 

urd nol ect She dare not love truly 

her han xot her own. Her father or her feudal lord 

it where he She is bartered away to some bold bar 

i] to p ure his aid In w 

B ‘ n he weds the knight who has adored her as almost 
vin Te e homage has awakened pleasure, if not affection 

( nent wl distance lent to each, soon fades away 

' fic tou ! she the pretty, thought s 
rure t They kn nothing of intellectual sympa 
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thies and JOY They nevet dreamed of such a thing as love. Soon 
the blast of the war-trumpet summons him away, and she must 
pine in the gray and guarded hall alone. Neglect is the sure and 
bitter penalty for the intoxication of excessive praise. This is a rule 
vithout exceptions, and hence the women of the middle ages could 
now little of that happiness which springs up broad and bright in 
he true sunshine of the heart. But there was a way to shun all 


The maiden in the d ivs of chivalry could take the veil! y es, 
ind that is a gorgeous scene,—the solemn chimes are ringing—the 
rched aisles are thronged. ‘The bride of Heaven is at the altar in 


her pale, proud loveliness. She and the world meet for the last 


time. She is “the observed of all observers’—-the heroine of that 
hour But the pomp and the excitement pass away, and wher 
und what is she? Her warm heart, with all its love of pleasur: 
ind of life, is buried in those sainted catacombs. N« sympathy o 
hope can enter there ; but superstition filling all the place wit! 


cloom She sees Hy por isy without its mask ind she le t 1 
-owled and cloistered piety is but an artifice to cheat the crowd 
She is a slave to sickening forms und penances No hand is ther 


to point her to a sympathising F'ather—no veice to whisper in hy 


I 
ear that simple spell of happiness and hope—trust in a Savior’s 
name. She learns to doubt and yet to dread. Irksome duties 
d memories, and sadder apprehensions fill up the dre iry hou 
She lingers for a wh a pale and pining shadow, among those 


graves of youth and loveliness, then fades away and is forgotten 


Thus was woman in the zenith of chivalry-—the slave of custom 
ind caprice She was rising owlv to het proper sphere Shy 
was beginning to be appreciated for intellectual and meral wort! 


ind to exert on the chaos of society a refining influence But 
long as religion was corrupt, darkne vet struggled wit! ht or 
g | 
pathway It is only since a pure Go pel has begun to shine 


that she has taken her own place in society—the empress of the 
iffections—the lode-star of home—an angel of licht to all wh 
wander—of mercy to all who suffer—of hope to all who sin 

‘Last at the cross and first at the sepul hire let her continu 
rrateful for and faithful to the Gospel She owes to it all she ha: 
of fruition in the present or of anticipation for the future 
Indianapolis, Aug. 1848. 
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THREE WAYS OF MANAGING A WIFE. 
BY MRS. 8. T. MARTYN. 


“ T allude to that false and contemptible kind of decision which we term obsti- 
nacy ;—a stubbornness of temper which can assign no reasons but mere will, for 
a constancy which acts in the nature of dead weight, rather than strength—resem- 
bling less the reaction of a powerful spring, than the gravitation of a big stone.” 

Foster's Essays. 


“I wave said, Mrs. Wilson, that it is my will to have it so, and 
I thought you knew me well enough to know that my will is un- 
alterable. ‘Therefore, if you please, let me hear no more about it.” 

“But, my dear husband, the boy 

“ But, madam—I assure you there is no room for buts in the 
matter. Am I not the master of my own house, and fully capable 
of governing it 7” 

“Yes, certainly, my dear, only I happen to know something 
about this school, which I think would influence you in forming a 
judgment, if you would listen to me for a moment.” 

“My judgment is already formed, madam, and is not likely to 
be altered by any thing a woman could say. You may be a very 
good judge of the merits of a pudding, or the size of a stocking, 
but this is a matter in which I do not wish for any advice.” 

So Master James Wilson, a little, delicate, backward boy of ten 





years, was sent to a large public school, in which the amount of 
study required was so much beyond his ability, and the rules so 
severe, that the heavy penalties daily incurred, seriously affected 
beth his health and happiness. It was with an aching heart that 
the fond mother saw him creeping slowly to school in the morning 
with a pale and dejected countenance, and returning home, fatigued 
in body, soured in spirit, and rapidly learning to detest the very 
sight of his books, as the instruments of his wretchedness. The 
severity of the husband and father had in this instance produced 
its usual unhappy effect, by tempting Mrs. Wilson to injudicious 
indulgence of her son in private, and the perpetual oscillations be- 
tween the extremes of harshness and fondness thus experienced, 
rendered the poor boy a weak and unprincipled character, anxious 
Vow. 111.—6. 
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only to escape the consequences of wrong-doing, without any re 
gard to the motives of his conduct. 

Not many months after his entrance into the public school, he 
was violently thrown to the ground during recess, by an older boy, 
and his limb so much injured by the fall, that a long and danger 
ous illness was the consequence. Mrs. Wilson was extremely 
desirous to try the effects of the cold-water treatment on the dis 
eased limb, but her husband had adopted a system of his own, 
composed of all the most objectionable features of othe: sy stems, 
and would not relinquish such an opportunity of testing bis skill 
as a physician. The child was accordingly steamed and blistered 
until the inflammation became frightful, and then cupping, leech 
ing, &c., were resorted to, without any other effect than greatly to 
reduce the strength of the patient. 

“Husband,” Mrs. Wilson ventured at last to say——“the poor 
child is getting worse every day, and if he lives through it, will, | 
fear, lose his lunb—will you not try what Dr. S. can do with the 
cold-water treatment ?” 

“If I could be astonished at any degree of folly on the part of a 
woman,” was his reply—*“I should be surprised at such a question. 
| am doing what I think best for the boy, and you are well aware 
that my mind was long since made up about the different systems 
of medicine. Do confine yourself to nursing the child, and leave 
his treatment to me.” 


| 
easily and often rapidly gone through, but its consequences are 


Ah. this domestic “making up one’s mind" It isa process 


sometimes so far-reaching and abiding, that we may well tremble 
as we hear the words carelessly pronounced. 

After a period of intense suffering, James Wilson rose from his 
sick bed, but he had lost for ever the use of the injured limb, and 
his mother could not but feel that it was in consequence of the 
iznorant and barbarous treatment he had received. But remon- 
strance was vain—the law of the Medes and Persians was not 
more unalterable than that which regulated the household of Mr 
Wilson, not only in matters of consequence, but in the smallest 
details of domestic economy. 


A new cooking apparatus had long been needed in the kitchen 


of Mr. Wilson, and as this was a matter clearly within her province 
his wife hoped she might be able to procure a range which had 
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often been declared indispensable by her domestics. But in this, 
she was doomed to disappointment. Her husband remembered 
the cooking stove which had been the admiration of his childhood. 
and resolved if a change must be made, to have one of that iden- 
tical pattern in his own house. 


“ But your mother’s stove, though a good one for those days,” 


said Mrs. Wilson, “ was one of the first invented, and destitute of 
most of the conveniences which now accompany them. It con- 
sumed, beside, double the amount of fuel required in one of the 
modern stoves.” 

“Whatan absurd idea! A stove isa stove, I take it, and what 
was good enough for my mother, is good enough for my wife.— 
That which answered all the purposes of cooking in so large a 
family as my father’s, might suffice, I should imagine, in our small 
one. At any rate, | choose to get this pattern, and therefore no 
more need be said on the subject.” 

It was nothing to Mr. Wilson, that the expenditure of fuel, and 
time and labor was so greatly increased by his arrangement—it 
was nothing that his wife was constantly annoyed by complaints, 
threats and changes in her kitchen, or that several mortifying 
failures in her cuistne had resulted from the obstinate refusal of 
the oven to bake—what was all this, to the luxury of having his 
own way in his own house ? 

But the pleasures of absolutism are not unalloyed. Mr. Wilson, 
like other despots, was obeyed only from necessity, and when ever 
an opportunity occurred of cheating him, it was generally improved. 
His wife was a quiet, timid woman, with no pretensions to bril- 
liancy of intellect, but possessing what is far better, good common 
sense, a warm heart, and tastes and feelings thoroughly domestic. 
With a different husband—one who understood her disposition, 
and would have encouraged her to rely on her own judgment, and 
to act with energy and efficiency, she would have made a useful 
and happy wife and mother ; but as it was, neglected and regarded 
as a mere household drudge—with all her warm affections chilled 
and driven back upon her own heart—she became a silent schemer, 
an adroit dissimulator, seeking only (in self-defence as she believed) 
to carry out her own plans as often as possible, in spite of her lord 
and master. 

Mr. Bennet, the neighbor and friend of Mr. Wilson, was shocked 
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at the petty tyranny he evinced, and thanked his stars that he 
knew better than to follow such an example. ‘Though so long 
accustomed to consult only his own inclinations, (for Mr. Bennet 


married late in life), he took pleasure in referring every thing to 


the choice of his amiable companion, only reserving to himself the 
privilege of the veto, that indispensable requisite to a proper 
“balance of power.” Let us intrude on the conjugal fee a fete, 
the first year after marriage, that we may better understand the 
meaning of this “reserved right.”. The parties were about to com- 
mence housekeeping, and the subject under consideration was the 
renting of a house. 

“Which of those houses do you intend to take?” inquired the wife. 

“Just which you prefer, my dear. I wish you to please yourself 
in the matter.” 

“Well, then, if I may choose, I shall say the cottage by all 
means—the other house is sadly out of repair, much larger than we 
need, and will require so much furniture to make it comfortable.” 

“T am rather surprised at your choice, my dear—the rooms at 
the cottage are so small, and those in the other house so large and 
airy—do as you please, but I must say I am surprised. Such nice 
airy rooms.” 

“ But they are gloomy and dilapidated, and will require so much 
expense to make them comfortable. Still, if you prefer them 

“ Oh, that is nothing, you are to choose you know, but I dislike 
small, confined rooms, and the cottage is nothing but a bird’s nest.” 

“Do you not remember how we used to admire it when Mrs. 
Murray lived there ?” 

“ Ohycertainly, certainly, take it if you like, but the rooms are 
so small, and I never can. breathe in a small room. "Those in the 
large house are just the right size, and not at all gloomy in my 
eyes, but of course do as you please. I rather wonder at your 

hoice however.” 

“ Well, then, what do you say to the new house on the hill? 
That is neither too large nor too small, and it is such a convenient 
distance from your office, besides the grounds are delightful. I 
could be very happy there.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Bennet, you have a singular taste. The neigh- 
borhood is, I dare say, detestable, and the dampness of the walls, 
the smell of new paint, and a hundred other things, would be hard 
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to bear—notwithstanding, if you choose the new house, we will 
take it, but the rooms in the other tenement are so large and airy, 
and I do so like large rooms—well, what do you say ?” 

With a suppressed sigh, the young wife answered—*I think on 
the whole, we had better take the large house.” 

“T was sure you would come over to my opinion,” was the hus 
band's exulting exclamation—“ see what it is to have a sensible 
wife, and an accommodating husband !” 

The large house was taken, and various were the discomforts 


experienced by Mrs. Bennet in her new abode. The chimneys 


smoked, the rain came in through numerous crevices in the roof, 
and the wide halls, and lofty apartments, many of which were un- 
furnished, struck a chill to the heart of the lonely wife, who, if she 
visited them after sunset, trembled at the sound of her own foot- 
falls echoing through the house. But she made few complaints, 
and Mr. Bennet, even if aware of some trifling annoyances, was 
happy in the consciousness that he had magnanimously submitted 
to his wife the choice of a habitation. Fortunately for him, that 
wife was a woman of sense, firmness and principle, who studied 
her husband’s peculiarities that she might as far as possible adapt 
herself to them, though it must be confessed the attempt was often 
fruitless, and she was compelled to acknowledge to her own heart, 
that the open assumption of authority is not the only way in which 
domestic despotism manifests itself. 

When Mr. Bennet became a father, in the first gush of parental 
emotion, he forgot even the exercise of the veto, in reference to the 
arrangements for the comfort of the little stranger, so that for a few 
weeks, the happy mother carried out her own plans without any 
interference. 

“Have you decided on a name for this dear little girl?” said 
Mrs. Bennet, as they sat together one morning caressing the object 
of so many hopes, and of so much affection. 

“] wish you to name her, my dear,” he replied, “it is your privi- 
lege to do so.” 

“T should like to call her Mary, if you have no objection—it is 
the name of my mother, and therefore very dear to me.” 

“Is it possible you can like that common name so well? For 
my part I am tired of the very sight and sound of it. It can be 
nicknamed too, and Molly, you must confess, is not very euphoni- 
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ous. I hoped you might choose the name of Ruth, it isa scriptural 
name, simple and sweet.” " 

“Tt happens unfortunately to be one I particularly dislike, but 
as you do not like Mary, perhaps we can select one in which we 
hall both agree. What do you say to Martha? It is our sister’s 
name, and a scriptural one also,” she added with a smile. 

“Oh, I should never think of any thing but Patty. Surely you 
could select a better name than that. Ruth is much prettier— 
what a pity you do not like it. I admire it greatly, but my taste 
is not much—well, please yourself, only lam sorry you cannot 
fancy Ruth.” 

“How would you like Lucy? There can be no objection to 
that on the score of nicknames, and it is easily spoken.” 

“ Yes, and so is Polly, if that were all But you must think of 
some other name beside Lucy. I once knew a girl of that name 
who was my perfect aversion, and she has spoiled it for me. Ruth 
is the best name after all, pity you cannot think so. But choose 
something else if you please.” 

Various were the names suggested by Mrs. Bennet, and rejected 
by her husband, some on one ground, and some on another, still 
with the same ending—“I wish you could like Ruth”—until 
wearied by the discussion, and hopeless of gaining any thing by 
its continuance, she replied to his request that she would please 
herself 

“ Let her be called Ruth, if you prefer it.” 

“ How delighted I am, that we are always of the same opinion 
at last—it quite repays me for the concession some might imagine 
me to make, in submitting these things to the judgment of my wife.” 


As years passed on, and matters of greater importance came up 


for decision, Mrs. Bennet was sometimes compelled from principle, 
to abide by her own opinion, though at an expense of personal 
comfort, which few could appreciate. She had yielded so long and 
so often to the wearisome pertinacity of her husband, that when 
she first dared to do what he had always boasted of permitting, he 
could hardly credit his senses. 

“Do you really mean,” he inquired one day, long after the scene 
we have just described—* to forbid young Barton’s visiting our 
children ?” 

“ Did you not tell me to do just as I pleased about it ?” 
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“ Yes, t be sure—but I thought you would of course take my 
advice about it as usual.” 

‘I could not, because I know what you do not, that young Bar- 
ton is a depraved and dangerous character, and Ruth and Harry 
are just of an age to be attracted by the false glitter of his external 
advantages. Where the temporal and eternal welfare of my chil- 
dren is concerned, my dear husband, you must allow me to follow 
my own convictions of duty. In all things where conscience is not 
concerned, I shall, as I have uniformly done, yield my own prefer- 
ences and wishes to yours.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bennet to himnself as he turned away—“women 
are inexplicable beings, and I begin to think neighbor Wilson's 
way of managing them is better than mine after all. If you give 
them even a loop-hole to creep out at, they will be sure, sooner or 
later, to rebel openly and set up for themselves. I am too old to 
change now, but if I were to begin life again, | would manage so 
as to secure submission from my wife on all points. It is the only 
way to preserve domestic harmony.” 

It was at the close of a lovely day in the “month of roses,” that 
Robert Manly brought his youthful bride to their own pleasant 
home, and for the first time, wélcomed her as its mistress. They 
were both very happy, for young love shed its roseate hues over all 
around, and they had just spoken those solemn words which bound 
them to each other, in joy and sorrow, sickness and health, pros- 
perity and adversity, till separated by death. 

“What a paradise it is!” exclaimed the delighted Ellen—*] 
shall want nothing on earth, but the occasional society of my 
friends, to render my felicity complete.” 

A kiss was the only reply of the husband, as he gazed tenderly 
on the bright face so fondly upturned to his own, for though he 
had early learned the sad lesson of which she was yet ignorant, 
that perfect and abiding happiness is not the growth of earth, he 
could not rudely dispel her dream of bliss, by reflections that must 
have seemed unsuited to the occasion. Young as he was, Robert 
Manly had been trained in the school of adversity, and its stern 
but valuable lessons had not been thrown away upon him. The 
only son of his mother, and she a widow, he had been compelled, 
almost in childhood, to depend upon his own exertions for support, 
and carefully guarded by his excellent parent from evil companions 
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and influences, had early established a character for energy and 
integrity which was worth more to him than thousands of gold 
and silver. He was now a partner in the respectable mercantile 
firm, which he had first entered as a poor and friendless clerk—and 
was reaping the rich reward of uprightness and honor, in the con- 
fidence and respect of all with whom he was associated in business. 
While still very young, he formed an attachment for the daughter 
of his employer, a lovely, dark-eyed girl, whose sweet voice, and 
endearing attentions to the lonely boy, won his heart, before he 
had thought of regarding her in any other light than that of a 
playful and engaging child. She had grown up to womanhood at 
his side, and every year strengthened the tie that bound them to 
each other, though he could not but feel with pain, that the edu- 
cation she was receiving, was far from being a useful or rational 
one. As the youngest of a large family, and the pet and plaything 
of the whole, Ellen was trained in the very lap of luxury and in- 
dulgence, and her lover was compelled to admit to himself, that 
however highly educated, amiable and accomplished she might be, 
she was wholly ignorant of many things pertaining to her duties 
as the mistress of a family. ‘To his mother, the dear confidant of 
all his joys and sorrows, he expressed his apprehensions on this 
subject. 

“Have you committed yourself, my son?” she enquired. 

“Certainly, in honor, and in fact. I love Ellen with all my 
heart, and have no doubt that her native strength of character, 
and affection for me, will make her all I could desire, when once 
she feels the necessity for exertion.” 

“Youth is always sanguine,” was the reply —“however, my dear 
boy, from my heart I pray that your hopes may be fulfilled. I 


regret that you have chosen a wife who will have every thing to 


learn after marriage, but the choice is made, and much will now 
depend on yourself, as regards the result. You will find that defi- 
ciency of knowledge in domestic matters, on the part of a wife, 
materially affects the comfort and happiness of her husband, and 
if on feeling this, you become impatient and ill humored, this will 
discourage and alienate her, and the almost certain Joss of domestic 
happiness will be the consequence. On the contrary, kindness and 
encouragement on your part, if she is what you think her, will be 
a constant stimulus to exertion, and thus in time all your expec- 
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tations may be realized. Fortunately, you have been brought up 
by an old-fashioned mother, who believed that boys might be made 
useful at home, and have learned much that will be of advantage 
to you both in a home of your own. Never forget, my son, that 
a kind expression of your wishes, will do far more to influence the 
conduct of a woman of sense who loves you, than harshness or 
rebuke. ‘The power of gentleness is always irresistible, when 
brought to bear on noble and generous minds.” 

The lesson thus given, was not forgotten or disregarded. Soon 
after his marriage, young Manly found, that lovely, accomplished, 
and intelligent as she was, his wife was wholly incompetent to the 
task of managing a household, and when by the discharge of a 
worthless servant, they were for the first time left alone, her per- 
plexity and helplessness would have been ludicrous, had not the 
subject been too serious to be thus disposed of. As it was, he lost 
neither his spirits nor his temper, but cheerfully and hopefully 
sought, through her affections, to rouse her to exertion. 

“1 am certain there is nothing about the house, you cannot do 
as well as others,” he said to her as she was lamenting her defi- 
ciencies, “ if you will only make the attempt, and the plainest food 
would be far sweeter to me prepared by my wife, than the most 
costly delicacies from any other hand. Our united skill will, I 
have no doubt, prove a fair substitute for the help we have lost, 
until we can procure more valuable assistance.” 

Thus encouraged, the young wife, with tears and smiles con- 
tending on her sunny face, commenced the work of practical house- 
keeping, and though her mistakes and failures were almost innu- 
merable, had made so much progress before another girl was found, 
that she was deeply interested in her duties, and determined to 
understand them thoroughly. ‘The next time her kitchen was left 
vacant, (for in our country these things are constantly happening) 
she was in a measure independent, and it was one of the proudest 
moments of her life, when she placed before her husband bread of 
her own making, which he pronounced the most delicious he had 
ever eaten. Let not my young readers suppose that Mrs. Manly 
sacrificed any part of her refinement by becoming a skilful and 
useful housewife. She still dearly loved music, and drawing, and 
literature, and communion with cultivated minds, and was not 
less a lady in the parlor because she had learned the uses and im- 
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portance of the kitchen, But we will let her speak for herself, of 
the change wrought in her habits and views, in a conversation 
with the mother of her beloved Robert. 

“ Will you not now come to us,” she said—*“and take up your 
abode with us permanently? If you knew how much and how 
long we have both wished it, I am sure you would not refuse.” 

“T do know it, my dear,” replied the venerable matron—*“ but | 
have hitherto refused, because I thought it best for you both, to 
learn to depend on your own resources as early as possible. | 
knew too that a young housekeeper, to whom every thing is strange 
and new, might find it embarrassing to have an old woman in so 
near a relation, always looking on, and noticing defects should any 
happen toexist. I bave therefore, until now, preferred remaining 


by myself, but I have not been estranged from you in heart. | 


have watched with the most intense interest your whole course 
thus far, and, my beloved child, lcan no longer withhold the meed 
of approbation which is so justly your due. I own, | trembled for 
the happiness of my dear son, when I learned that his choice had 
fallen on a fashionably educated young lady like yourself, but J 
knew not as he did, the sterling worth of character concealed be- 
neath that glittering exterior. ‘The God of his fathers has indeed 
been gracious to him, in giving him a treasure whose price is above 
rubies, even a virtuous woman, in whom his heart can safely trust.” 

“Oh, my dear mother,” exclaimed the young wife, while tears 
choked her utterance—“ you would not say soif you knew all—if 
you knew how entirely I owe every thing that I now am, and all 
my present happiness, to the generous forbearance, the delicste 
kindness of my beloved husband. He has borne with my igno- 
rance and helplessness, encouraged my first miserable attempts to 
do right, and soothed and praised me when ready to despair of ever 
becoming what I ought to be. He has taught me that the true 
end and aim of life is not to seek my own enjoyment, but the good 
of others, and the glory of my Father in heaven. From my inmost 
soul I thank you for training up such a son and such a husband, 
and earnestly pray that I may be enabled so to guide my own darl- 
ing boy, that some heart may thus be blessed by my exertions, as 
mine has been by your maternal care and faithfulness, for my own 
experience has convinced me that the training of the boy has far 
more to do with forming the character of the husband, than all 
other influences combined.” 





PSYCHE BORNE BY ZEPHYRS, 


TO THE ISLAND OF PLEASURE. 


BY HENRY HB. PAUL. 


Tar mist is on the mountain, 
The dew is on the flower, 
The shadow of the fountain, 
Near its marble base doth lower :— 
The stellar gems in heaven strown, 
Bright beaming from above :-— 
Like angels’ eyes are looking down, 
In gentleness and love. 


The breezy music floating light, 
Deep through the elysian sky, 
Mid azure vaults in accents bright, — 
With Erato’s lute might vie :— 
Ascend, ascend, rejoicing— 
The sunshine of that shore, 
Around thee as a mantle 
Shall stream for evermore. 


Light zephyrs will convey thee 
Where the fragrant citron blows, 
And sweetly, gently, lay thee 
Where the golden orange glows ; 
Where mazy brooks are whispering 
A soft tale to the flowers, 
And amaranths, entwining 
Into gay and fadeless bowers. 


A step is on the yielding grass, 
Light as the morning dew, 

And ah! the plants as she doth pass 
Rise brighter to the view: 

There in realms where all is deathless— 
The sunny waves repose,— 

The wood with its rich melodies,— 
The summer and its rose. 





HOUSEHOLD SKETCHES.—No. IL 
UY MRS. MARY GRAHAM. 
“THE POOR CHILD DIED.” 


My baby, nine months old, had some fever, and seemed very 
unwell. One neighbor said— 

“You'd better send for the doctor.” 

Another suggested that it had, no doubt, eaten something that 
disagreed with it, and that a little antimonial wine would enable 
it to throw it off; another advised a few grains of calomel, and 
another a dose of rheubarb. But I said— 

“No. Till wait a little while, and see if it won’t get better.” 

“You should give him medicine in time. Many a person dies 
from not taking medicine in time,” said a lady who expressed more 
than usual concern for the well-being of my baby. She had a 
very sick child herself. 

“Many more die,” I replied, from taking medicine too soon. I 
believe that one half of the diseases in the world are produced by 
medicines, and that the other half are often made worse by their 
injudicious administration.” 

“ You'd better send for the doctor,” urged the lady. 

“No. [ll wait until the morning, and then, if he’s no better, 
or, should be worse, I'll call in our physician. Children often ap- 
pear very sick one hour, and are comparatively well again in the 
next.” 

“It’s a great risk,” said the lady, gravely. “ A very great risk. 
[ called in the doctor the moment my dear little Eddy began to 
droop about. And it’s well I did. He’s near death’s door, as it is ; 
and without medical aid I would certainly have lost him before 
this. He’s only been sick a week, and you know yourself how low 
he is reduced. Where do you think he would have been without 
medicine? ‘The disease has taken a terrible hold of him. Why. 
the doctor has bled him twice; and his little chest is raw all over 
from a blister. He has been cupped and leeched. We have had 
mustard plasters upon his arms and the calves of his legs. I don’t 
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know how many grains of calomel he has taken ; and it has sali- 
vated him dreadfully. Oh! sucha soremouth! Poorchild! He 
suffers dreadfully. Besides, he has taken some kind of powder 
almost every hour. They are dreadfully nauseous; and we have 
to hold him, every time, and pour them down his throat. Oh dear ! 
It makes my heart sick. Now, with all this, the disease hangs on 
almost as bad as ever. Suppose we hadn’t sent for the doctor at 
first? Can’t you see what would have been the consequence? 
It is very wrong to put off calling in a physician upon the first 
symptoms of a disease.” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Lee, for saying so,” was my reply, “but | 
cannot help thinking that, if you had not called the doctor, your 
child would have been quite well to-day.” 

Mrs. Lee—that was the lady’s name—uttered an exclamation 
of surprise and disapproval of my remark. 

“ But, cannot you see, yourself, that it is not the disease that has 
reduced your child so low. The bleeding, blistering, cupping, 
leeching and calomel administrations, would have done all this, 
had your child been perfectly well when it went into the doctor's 
hands.” 

“ But the disease would have killed him inevitably. If it re- 
quires all this to break it, don’t you see that it must have taken a 
most fatal hold upon the poor child’s system ?” 

“No, Mrs. Lee, I cannot see any such thing,” was my reply.— 
“'The medicine probably fixed the disease, that would, if left alone, 
have retired of itself. What does the doctor say ails the child ?” 

“He does not seem to know. There seems to be a complication 
of diseases.” 

“ Produced by the treatment, nodoubt. If there had been scarlet 
fever, or small pox, or croup, active and energetic treatment would, 
probably, have been required, and the doctor would have knowa 
what he was about in administering his remedies. But, in a slight 
indisposition, like that from which your child suffered, it is, in my 


opinion, always better to give no medicine for a time. Drugs 
thrown into the tender system of a child, will always produce dis- 
ease of some kind, more or less severe ; and where a slight disorder 


already exists, they are apt to give them a dangerous hold upon 
the body, or, uniting with them, cause a most serious, and, at 


tumes, fatal illness.” 
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But Mrs. Lee shook her head. She thought the doctors knew 
best. They had great confidence in their family physician. He 
had doctored them through many dangerous attacks, and had al- 
ways brought them through safely. As to the new fangled notions 
about giving little or no medicine, she had no confidence in them. 
Medicine was necessary at times, and she always gave her children 
medicine at least two or three timesa year, whether they were sick 


or well. Prevention, in her eye, was betterthancure. And where 


there was actual sickness, she was in favor of vigorous treatment. 
One good dose cf medicine would do more good than a hundred 
little ones. With much more to the same effect. 

On the next morning my dear baby, who was just as sick for a 
few hours as Mrs. Lee’s child was at first, was as well as ever. 

Not long after breakfast, I was sent for by Mrs. Lee. Her poor 
child was much worse. The servant said that she was sure it was 
dying. I changed my dress hurriedly, aud went over to the house 
of my neighbor. 

Shall I deseribe the painful object that met my sight? It was 
three days since I had seen the little sufferer; but oh! how it had 
changed in that brief time. Its face was sunken, its eyes far back 
in their sockets, and its forehead marked with lines of suffering. 
The whole of its breast was raw from the blister, and its mouth, 
lying open, showed, with painful distinctness, the dreadful injury 
wrought by the mercury thrown, with such a liberal hand, into its 
delicate system. All the life seemed to have withdrawn itself from 
the skin ; for the vital forces, in the centre of its body, were acting 
but feebly. 

The doctor came in while I was there. He said but little. It 
was plain that he was entirely at fault, and that he saw no hope 
of a favorable issue. All his “active treatment” had tended to 
break down the child, rather than cure the disease from which it 
at first suffered. ‘There was a great deal of heat about the child’s 
head, and he said something about having it shaved for a blister. 

“Wouldn't ice do better, doctor ?” I felt constrained to suggest. 
He turned upon me quickly, and seemed annoyed. 

“No, madam !” he replied with dignity. 

[I said no more, for I felt how vain my words would be. The 
blister, however, was not ordered; but, in its stead, mustard plas- 
ters were directed to be placed over the feet and legs to the knees, 
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and a solution of iodine, or iron, I don’t now remember which, pre- 


scribed, to be given every half hour. 

I went home, some time after the doctor left, feeling sick at 
heart. “They are murdering that child,” I could not help saying 
to myself. My own dear babe I found full of health and life ; and 
I hugged it to my breast with a feeling of thankfulness. 

Before the day closed, Mrs. Lee’s poor child died. Was it a 


cause of wonder ? 


LINES, 
ON THE DEATH OF M&S. A. B. W. 
KINNEY. 


From life’s gay scenes she dwelt apart, 
And sought no other fame 

Than, with a meek and lowly heart, 
To bear the Christian's name. 


The scented lily of the vale, 
That blooms not to be seen, 
Fills with its sweets the gentle gale 


That stirs the forest green 


So did her fragrant virtues fill 
The home of joy and love- 
, 


Where sweetest memories linger still 
That Death cannot remove. 


As faded lilies sometimes find 


A place in bosoms warm ; 
So when she withered, breasts as kind 


Cherished her drooping form 


And as the dying flower will shed 
Perfume on those near by 
So came a blessing from her bed 


On all whosaw her die 


Though she may not retarn again 
To hearts bowed down with grief, 
That blessing will, while they remain, 
Keep green their cypress leaf. 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
BY REV. 8 D. BURCHARD. 


Men have wants in this world which will not be supplied by a 
miracle, but by their own exertions,and no small degree of effort 
is demanded to meet these wants. Now a practical education 
proposes to give the knowledge of some lawful mode of self-sup- 
port. It regards life, not as a grand holyday—a splendid pano- 
rama, exhibited for our amusement, but a scene of toil and trial. 
where man is to work out his own destiny, and reap down to the 
very root and soil that which he has sown. A practical education 
provides for life’s great necessities and wants ; and it is the solemn 
duty of parents to give such an education to their children—to 


prepare them for some sphere of labor and usefulness—to send 


them out into the world with the means and knowledge of self- 
support. Among the Athenians, if parents did not put their chil- 
dren into the way of obtaining a livelihood, children were not 
bound to make provisions for their parents, when old and neces- 
sitous. I do not say that such a return for parental neglect is sanc- 
tioned by the spirit of the gospel, but it is a practical comment of 
human nature upon the impropriety of failing to give children an 
education that will fit them for the duties and responsibilities of 
after life. But how often are they educated as if they were to 
dwell forever in a land of dreams and shadows and unrealities—as 
if life were a play ground—where labor and duty and trial and 
calamity were unknown—educated to no profession—for no end. 
‘This is not training up children in the way they should go.—It is 
not acting according to God’s design and appointment —He intend- 
ed that children should be trained up to labor and industry. The 
rich would nullify the original ordinance of heaven, “in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” and teach their children that 
labor is associated with poverty, and meanness, and the dishonors 
of the world. Not so thought the Jews in their palmiest and most 
prosperous days. It was their custom to teach their children some 
kind of handicraft, whatever might be their rank or wealth; so 
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that in case of a reverse of circumstances, they might have a re- 
sourse to which to betake themselves. Accordingly Paul, when a 
boy, had learned the art of tent making, and when the world was 
hearing from his lips the tidings of redemption, he had recourse to 
this, “that the gospel might not be hindered.” It was never de- 
signed that man should be an idler, but a laborer from the begin 
ning. God sanctified the seventh day as a day of rest, before Adam 
disobeyed, and thus marked out six days as days of labor and 
employment, before sin sowed the seeds of the thorn and the thistle. 
We may suppose that previously to the fall, labor, so to speak, 
was just one department of piety ; and that in tilling the ground 
or watching the herds, man was as religiously occupied as when 
communing with God in distinct acts of devotion. The great and 
fatal alteration which sin has introduced into labor is, that a wide 
separation has been made between temporal business and spiritual, 
«© that whilst engaged in providing for the body, we seem wholly 
detached from paying attention to the concerns of the soul. Now 
we hold it to be a first truth, that patient and unwearied industry 
may consist with pre-eminent piety—that God may as truly be 
served by the husbandman while ploughing up his ground, and 
by the mechanic at his anvil, and by the merchant while engaged 
in his commerce, as He can be by any of these men when gathered 
by the Sabbath bell to the solemn assembly. It is a perfect libel 
on religion, to represent the honest trades of mankind as aught else 
but the various methods in which God can be honored and obeyed 
Let parents then train their children to feel that industry is honor 

able not only, but a necessary element of a good character, and 
indispensable to the highest success In life. If they are wealthy 

they had better give their children a practical education and then 
will they be the better prepared to meet poverty or affliction, should 


it come upon them. Without such education, a man is aconsume! 


of the fruits of others’ toil—a leech upon community—a loss to 


humanity and the world; yet by the unthinking his position is 
often enviedl—he is regarded as the gentleman—the man of leisure, 
and they would be glad to strut with him into a virtual non-exist 
ence. If this reasoning be valid in relation to the families of the 
rich. what must we think of those in more common circumstances, 
who bring up their children with no practical education? We 
cannot think of them, but with mingled feelings of astonishment 
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and regret. Their children grow up to manhood, utterly unquali- 
fied for the scenes that await them—unfitted for any species of 
useful industry, they plod their way through life in disgrace. They 
contract vicious habits—furnish the scum and sediment of society, 
and become miserable objects, to be pitied or despised. The evils 
resulting, are too manifold and mighty to be easily described. Let 
the parent then, consulting the talents and tastes of his children, 
select some employment, whether it be mechanical, mercantile, 
literary, or agricultural, and make it necessary for them to acquire 
both the habit and the knowledge of pursuing it ; and by so doing 
he will lay the foundation for their future usefulness and honor.— 
They will be qualified for their appropriate positions—will have 
right views of life and labor, and with the blessing of God will be- 
come benefactors of their race. 


THE JOYS OF YOUTH. 
BY MRS. A. B. HYDE 


Weaewn in some lonely thoughtful hour, 
I've k i on youth's bright hopes and dreams 
| season of their power 


ss of life’s morning beams: 


i my sombre way, 
of grief, and years of care— 
t hopes decay, 


ms dissolve in air 


» felt that Heaven was kind 
the breast to fill 
ma 


ima 


f ill 


"ve poured my praise 
hess of my prime ; 


that cheered life's early days 


i wreathed with flowers the wings of time 


hast lately pass’d the verge 


l’s bri 


ght enchanted ground, 
Soon in the busy world to merge, 


And walk along its beaten round ; 
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One now half down this vale of tears, 
Who looked on life with other thought, 

Would fondly whisper in thine ears, 

The lessons changing years have taught. 














Smile grateful on the pleasing past, 
Then cheerful in life's toils engage ; 

Prepare to meet affliction’s blast, 

And feel the chill of withering age. 













Though thorns may in thy pathway lie, 
And dark hours coming years may bring; 

Yet faith can check the rising sigh, 

And on the cloud its bright hues fling. 









And if earth prove no flowery field, 
It is not all a desert waste ; 

For life has real joys to yield, 
And choice sweets to allure the taste. 








There’s peace amid the storms of earth, 
For those who duty’s path pursue ; 

And hopes of pure immortal birth, 

That spring in death’s dark vale anew 









AND INDUSTRY. 







GENTILITY 







BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 





“Are the young ladies at home?” said Mr. Barbour, as he 
stopped at the open door of Mr. Barnard’s dwelling. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Barnard, “walk in. They were just pre- 
paring to take a walk; but they will be glad to see you.” 

“Perhaps they will permit me to attend them.” Mr. Barbour 
seated himself in the parlor, and ere long Misses Elizabeth and 
Margaret Barnard entered with their bonnets in their hands, as 
though it were still an open question whether they should take a 








walk or not. 
They were fresh, rosy looking girls, with no inconsiderable pre- 


tensions to gentility: that is to say, they had a very clear appre- 
hension of the fact that their father was a merchant, that they 
themselves had, for three months, attended an expensive boarding 
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school, that they were the possessors of a broken set of Lord Byron's 
poems, and that they were rarely caught in any domestic or use 
ful employment. 

Mr. Barbour was a young man from the city, who had come to 
the healthful village of Oakfield, for the purpose of pursuing his 
medical studies during the summer months. "Though a diligent 
student, yet he was of a social nature, and hence availed himself 
of the facilities which his position in Dr. Mason's family afforded 
him, of becoming acquainted with the young ladies of the place 
The whiteness of his hands, and the fineness of his linen, had 
made a deep impression on the Misses Barnard, before they had 
witnessed his fascinating manners, and listened to the tones of his 
rich voice. 

The idea of a walk was suggested to them, by the sight of Mr 
Barbour coming towards the house. It was certain that he either 
designed to call, or to pass by. If they were to meet him, acciden 
tally of course, at the gate, they were pretty sure of his society in 
either case. A walk, for its own sake, was to them by no means 
desirable ; for they had that day performed a large amount of iron 
ing with the kitchen door closed to prevent discovery Hence they 
] 


did not, at this time, feel any particular need of exercise ; nor were 
they, at any time, enthusiastic admirers of nature. It is due to 
Mi sM irgaret, howe ver, to say, that she could repeat with a very 
tolerable approach to accuracy, a stanza of Lord Byron’s, begin 
ning W ith the line, 


&e 


: 


' 


lt appears that they had miscalculated the time necessary for 


Barbour to reach the gate, and for themselves to prepare for their 


walk \ stocking. or a collar, or a comb, is very apt to be out of 
the way, when one is in haste, on such an occasion. Barbour 
reached the house before they were prepared to leave their cham 
b Fortunately he entered the parlor, thus preventing their 
exertions from being in vain. 
Mrs. Barnard informed me that you were about to take a 
walk,” said Barbour, “permit me to join you.” 
Weary as were the limbs of the young ladies, the opportunity 
of being able to state to their friends that Mr. Barbour had called 


and invited them to take a walk, was by no means to be neglected 
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They put on their bonnets, and sallied forth in the direction of 
Chestnut Hill. The conversation on the way, we deem it unne- 
cessary to record. 

On the summit of the gentle elevation called Chestnut Hill, 
stood the plain farm house of Mr. Elliot, who was, perhaps, pos- 
sessed of about as much property as Mr. Barnard ; but was, in the 
estimation of the Misses Barnard, far less genteel; because his 
hands were browner and harder. He was a plain, hard-working, 
warm-hearted, honest, pious man. He had a daughter who was 
christened Elizabeth, but she was commonly called Betsey, and 
answered as cheerfully to that name as to any other. In this 
matter her conduct presented a strong contrast to that of Miss 
Elizabeth Barnard. ‘To call her Betsey, was to offend her for a 


lifetime. 
It was sunset when our party arrived at the top of the hill. Mr. 
and Mrs. Elliot and Elizabeth were engaged in milking the cows. 
“ Good evening, Betsey,” said Miss Elizabeth Barnard, as the 
party were opposite the spot where the farmer's daughter was 


rapidly adding to the snowy contents of her pail. 

“ Good evening,” replied she, pausing a moment from her work, 
and turning partly round on the rude stool on which she was 
seated, thus unconsciously displaying to the observing eye of Bar- 
bour a form of great symmetry. 

“We will not interrupt you,” said Miss Barnard, bowing very 
graciously and smiling (as she thought) very sweetly, and passing 
on. Betsey resumed her work. 

“What did you speak to her for?” said Miss Margaret, in an 
under tone, “you mortified the poor thing by noticing her, or rather 
causing Mr. Barbour to notice her in such a situation.” 

“I am sure,” replied Miss Elizabeth, “that I did not intend to 
do any thing to hurt her feelings.” Miss Elizabeth was sometimes 
to be understood by contraries, that is to say, strike out the nega- 
tives, and you would get at her true meaning. 

“] know you did not, my dear,” replied Margaret. “ You had 
forgotten how much she dislikes to have it known that she has to 
work.” 

“True, I will try to do better next time. I thought it wouldn't 
do to pass her without recognizing her.” 
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“She would have been much better pleased if you had taken it 
for granted that she was the hired girl.” 

Seeming suddenly to recollect that the conversation in which 
they were indulging was not suited to Mr. Barbour’s ear, they 
changed it for one (in their opinion) strictly literary. Whatever: 
may have been its value, Barbour did not enter it in his diary : if 
you could have inspected his mental memoranda, you would have 
found the following : “Mem., to inquire of Dr. Mason about Betsey 
Elliot.” 

On his return from his walk, he did so. “ Betsey Elliot,” said 
Dr. Mason, “she is the most sensible little body in the township 
Have you fallen in with her?” 

“T passed her residence this evening, and saw her milking a cow.” 

“ And she did it in a first rate manner, I have no doubt. Were 
you alone ?” 

“'The Misses Barnard were with me.” 

“And did their recommendations of Miss Elliot, lead you to 
make inquiry about her ?” 

“Not their recommendations exactly.” 

“She was milking, and neither ran nor blushed as you saw her 7 

“She did not run, and I think she did not blush. She isa very 
fine looking girl.” 

“ And a very fine acting girl. If you were to go there now you 
would find her reading some sensible book. Milking is the closing 
labor of the day on Chestnut Hill. By the way, I promised to 
lend her the second volume of Milton’s prose works—she has read 
the first volume—I presume you are the cause of her not coming 
after the book. So to-morrow, about this time, you must take it 
up to her, and tell her I sent you. Will you?” 

“ With great pleasure.” 

The next evening, about dusk, Barbour was seen passing Mi 
Barnard’s with a large volume under his arm. Of course there 


was some speculation indulged as to his destination. It is not 
certain but that he was followed, at a distance, until he was seen 
to enter the farm house on the hill. Certain it is that the Misses 
Barnard were speedily apprised of that fact, and seated themselves 
at their chamber window, without a light, to determine the date 
of his return. They indulged also in sundry conjectures as to the 
causes and consequence of the great fact in question. 
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A few evenings afterwards, Barbour was observed to go in the 
same direction, and the fact of his entering Mr. Elliot’s house, was 
communicated to the Barnards in the same mysterious manner as 
before. ‘The next day Miss Elizabeth called on Miss Betsey, but 
did not succeed in adding at all to the stock of her knowledge 
concerning Barbour’s movements. 

Ere long he was seen passing towards Chestnut Hill every even- 
ing, greatly to the scandal of Miss Barnard’s sense of propriety. 
Indeed she was much relieved when he called to bid her good bye, 
preparatory to his return to the city. 

Soon after his departure, a package of books arrived at the post 
office, addressed, in a hand which even Miss Elizabeth (who in- 
spected the package) admitted to be genteel, to Miss Betsey Elliot. 

“'That’s the young doctor’s hand-writing,” said Frank Adams, 
the chief loafer of the village, giving his companions a wink, as 
much as to say, “she wouldn't be sorry to have her name there 
instead of Betsey’s.” 

In the course of the holidays, Barbour came to Oakfield, and hav- 
ing called for a moment at Dr. Mason's, proceeded to Chestnut Hill. 
where he remained “concealed,” to use Miss Barnard’s expression, 
for several days, when he returned to the city. 

In the spring, the Oakfield News Letter announced to the world, 
that, on a certain evening, “Miss Betsey Elliot was married to Dr. 
James Barbour, of New-York.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Margaret Barnard, “he may be a genteel 
man, but it is the first time Lever heard of a genteel man’s marry- 
ing a milk maid.” 

“T hope he will call her something besides Betsey, if they are 
really married,” said Miss Elizabeth. 

A year or more had passed away. Dr. and Mrs. Barbour were 
preparing to go and spend a part of the month of August on Chest- 
nut Hill. “ Betsey, my dear,” said the doctor, “1 wish you would 
think of some elegant presents that we can take to the Misses 
Barnard. I feel under great obligations to them.” 

“ What for, pray ? 

“For putting me in the way of getting an excellent wife.” 


Williams College, Nov. 11, 1847. 





ZULEIKA.—see ENGRAVING. 
BY MRS. 6. T. MARTYN. 


Waar dost thou here, oh lone and wandering dove! 
From thine own sheltered vales, and sunny skies, 
So far away, with none to guide thy steps, 

Or whisper words of cheer, where all is strange 
And desolate around thee? On thy brow, 

And in thine eye’s dark depths, I read a tale 

Of sorrow that has paled thy fair young cheek, 
And taught thee all too soon, the lesson stern, 

Of suffering and endurance. “Woman's lot 

Is on thee,” young Zuleika, and thy heart 

Must learn to bow, perchance to break, beneath 
The weight of life's revealings. Never more 
Mayst thou call hack the rainbow tinted clouds 
Of Hope and Joy that made thy morn so bright, 
But fled ere noon, leaving on earth and heaven 
The leaden hues of dull reality. 


A wandering minstrel 
The burning thoughts that sometimes must have way 
(Or the full heart would burst,) to stranger ears, 
That listen coldly to the thrilling strain, 
Nor dream that like \he swan, thou’rt breathing out 

} 

ke 


pouring forth in song, 


Thy life in that entrancing melody 
It was not thus, when first thy lute was tun’d 
To love and gladness, in the myrtle bowers 
Of thy own Scio, fair, ill-fated isle! 
Whose children, wheresoe’er their footsteps turn, 
In poverty, or exile, ne’er forget 
The one loved name, till thought itself is dead. 
Thou wert a dweller then in marble halls, 
And on thy steps a crowd of menials press’d, 
Eager to do thy bidding, or to catch 
One glance of that soft eye, whose radiant beam, 
E’en then, had less of earth in it than heaven. 
But dearer to thy heart than wealth or power, 
Or beauty’s nameless spell, or whispered tone 
Of love, though well requited, was the smile 
That lit the features of thy patriot sire, 
When seated at his feet, thy vesper song 
Floated upon the breeze, and quickly caught 
By listening echo, filled her hundred caves 
With harmony celestial. 

Even now, 
A dream of youth steals o’er her, as she stands 
With drooping head beside those faded flowers, 
Like one whose gaze, withdrawn from aught around, 
Is on the darkened past. She sees no more 
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Those stranger faces, that from morn to night 
Marking her foreign garb with curious eye, 
List for a moment to her plaintive lay, 
Then mingle with the ever flowing tide 
That hurries by—on which she seems a leaf 
Thrown by the hand of destiny, to float 
One little hour unheeded and alone 
Ere swallowed up forever 

In that trance 
Of blissful memory, all is now forgot, 
E’en Carlo, mute companion of her toils 
Gazes with wistful fondness on her face 
Unheeded by the dreamer. 

Once again, 
She stands beneath the clustering vines of hume, 
And dear ones are about her. At her side 
Kneels her young lover, with his glorious brow 
And kindling eye, not now as when he lay 
Bleeding and faint, beside her murdered sire, 
In that dread day of vengeance, when alone 
Of all her kindred, she escaped the foe. 
How her heart swells with rapture as she hears 
That well-remembered voice, whose lightest tone 
Was music to her ear, and turns away 
In fancy, to conceal the tell-tale blush 
That answers his fond pleadings—but ’tis not 
Her lover's voice alone, that floods her heart 
With blissful memories, till the dizzy sense 
Can scarce o’ermaster al] its strange delight — 
She feels again a father’s fond embrace, 
And hears his murmured blessing ; once again 
Sings to her lute some simple melody 
At evening-tide—and shares the rich reward 
Of an approving glance from those dear eyes 
That never looked upon her but in love. 
Joy to the exile—She hath found her home ! 
Joy to the weary dove—her nest is gain'd! 
Oh, never, never will she leave it more ! 


’Tis past—the dream is over. One rude touch 
Hath chas’d these airy visions, and recalled 
Th’ enthusiast back to earth. Oh, how shall she, 
The gentle, and the pure, whose early path 
Was strewed with roses, tread the thorny road 
That lies before her? How shall she escape 
Th’ envenomed shafts of envy, or the blight 
Of slanderous tongues, still rioting in ill? 
God shield thee, youthful wanderer—far away 
From guilt and harm remove thee, and at last 
When called to lay life’s heavy burden down, 
Prepare for thee a home beyond the skies. 





HINTS TO PARENTS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF AUERBACH. 


BY MRS. ST. SIMON. 


THE DISPOSITION TO DESTROY. 


Tuts is oftentimes the first manifestation of activity in a child. 
You return from a walk or a journey ; you wish that joy should 
enter with you into the house, and you bring home a painted toy 
for your child. Scarcely is the first pleasure of surprise and aston- 
ishment over, when he begins to alter and improve something 
about the gift which you have brought him, and after a few days 
the toy is destroyed and seattered in pieces. You walk out with 
your child in summer, and at his request and entreaty, break a 
slender twig from a tree. Observe him—he does not suffer a leaf 
to remain thereon, but plucks them off, one after another, until he 
can handle the flexible rod more conveniently ; after a while he 
begins to peel off the bark, and, by degrees, entirely strips the twig 
of its smooth rind. In lashing it, violently, to and fro, he breaks 
off a piece, first at one extremity, then at the other; another is 
then, intentionally, broken off, and seldom does any part of the 
handsome twig reach the house, or if it does, it is thrown aside, to 
dry up in a forgotten corner. 

It is very possible that this disposition to destroy may vex you, 
and you may resolve not to give him any thing more, or you may 
even take away that which you have already given him, and lock 
it up in a closet. If you speak with a learned man, a divine for 
example, on the subject, there are many who will say—* There 
we have it! man is a child of Satan! that is plain from this pro- 
pensity to destroy.” Many among them will speak thus, who, year 
in and year out, preach of the Divine Love and of the omniscience 
of God in his works, but as soon as they meet with any thing which 
seems to thwart their views, they at once throw the blame upon 
the devil. 

But can we not discover a simple and natural cause for this dis- 
position in a child ? 
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The chief impulse of every living creature, and, above all, of 
man, is—to create, to form, to shape something. We are not con- 
tented to take things around us as they are, merely, but we wish 
to make something out ofthem. ‘This impulse begins in the child 
and shows itself in the man, in husbandry, in handicrafts, and in 
the creation of works of art, and the formation of states and com- 
munities. When we have accomplished any thing, and that 
which before was only a plan, a wish, stands complete before us, 
we enjoy, though oftentimes unconsciously, the satisfaction of 
having made something out of the things around us; our work 
contains that which, before, was in ourselves ; our own perfected 
purpose looks out from it, upon us. Thus we feel, when out of 
beards, we have made a stool, out of a bleck of stone, a statue, 
out of our clear purpose, a constitution for a community or a state. 

This impulse of activity, the pleasure of finding an outlet for 
our powers, of stamping the impress of our will upon something, 
exhibits itself strikingly even in children. Give them toys—your 
little daughter will content herself with dressing and undressing 
her doll, with laying it in the cradle and rocking it, (even in this, 
is seen the impulse of activity)—your son will soon knot his whip 
in a different way, unharness the wooden horse, drag the wagon 
along, or perhaps break it ; but do not scold him ; if he has soon 
destroyed the gift, he did not mean to destroy it, but only to make 
something new out of it; the toy is indeed ruined, but this is a 
result of the inexperience of youth merely, and was far from being 
brought about by an evil intention, or a desire to destroy. 

It is not innate wickedness, therefore, which stirs in the child, 
and causes his tender hands to destroy that which has been so 
carefully constructed ; it is the natural and praiseworthy impulse 
to do and create something. 

Give a child something upon which he can imnocently exercise 
his powers, or out of which he can frame something; a ball, for 
instance, or blocks of wood for building houses, and you will see 
the continued, constant delight which he takes thereia. 

But here also you can remark something, which may appear 
like mischief and a desire to destroy. Sit down near your child, 
and construct for him out of the blocks of wood, a bridge, a tower, 
&e. &c.; he will watch you with suspended breath, and take great 
delight in the gradual rise and final completion of the structure ; 
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but his delight will increase if you permit him, by a push against 
the table, or against the structure itself, to lay the whole in ruins. 
How he shouts with joy at the crash and clatter of the falling 
pieces, and thinks no longer upon the crftious edifice, which he has 
destroyed. Is not this wickedness, and delight in destruction ? 

By no means, but rather surprise and pleasure at changing what 


was before him, and the unconscious thought of being able to bring 


about so much by a single movement —this is the true source of 


his delight. 


THE TESTIMONY OF AN UNBELIEVER. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN JAQUES ROUSSEAU. 
BY MRS. 8. T. MARTYN 


“TI conress that the majesty of the Scriptures confounds me— 
the holiness of the Gospel penetrates my heart. View the books 
of philosophy with all their parade—how insignificant do they ap- 
pear near this volume! Is it possible that a book at the same time 
so simple and so sublime, can be the work of men? Is it possible 
that He, whose story is here recorded, wasonlya man? The facts 
concerning Socrates, of which no one doubts, were less attested than 
the life of Jesus Christ. Beside, we only remove the difficulty, not 
destroy it, by denying the facts, for it is more incomprehensible 
that several men should agree to invent the story, than that a 
Divine being should have been the subject of it. And the Gospel 
has a character of truth so grand, so luminous, so perfectly inimi- 
table, that the inventor of it would be the most wonderful of heroes. 
Let us then fly these men who, under the pretence of spying out 
nature, would scatter in our hearts these desolating doctrines. 
Overthrowing, destroying, trampling under foot, all that men re- 
spect, they tear from the afflicted the only consolation of their 
miseries, and take away from the rich and powerful the only bridle 
to their passions, and drive from the depths of the heart remorse 
for crime and belief in virtue, and then dare to call themselves 
benefactors of the human race! Such truths, (even were they 
truths) could only be hurtful to mankind.” 
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Warmly shone the sunset glowing Blow ye winds, and blandly hover 
Sweetly breathed the young flowers O'er the bark that bears my lover ; 
blowing ; Gently blow and bear him over, 
Earth with beauty overflowing To his own dear home and me; 
Seemed the home of love to be; For while night winds bend the willow, 
As th angel tones ascending Thinking of the foaming billow, 
With the scene and season blencing Sleep forsakes my lonely pillow— 
Ever had that same low ending— Jamie's on the stormy sea.” 
‘ Jamie’s on the stormy sea.” 
How could I but list—but linger, 
Curfew bells remotely ringing, To the song and near the singer 7 
Mingled with that sweet vx ice, singing,) Sweetly wooing heaven to bring her 
And the last red ray seemed clinging, Jamie from the stormy sea; 
Ling’ringly to tower and tree ; And while yet her lips did name me, 
Nearer as I came, and nearer, Forth I sprang, my heart o’ercame me 
Finer rose the notes and clearer ; “ Grieve no more, swret, I am Jamie, 
O! ‘twas heaven itself to hear her— | Home returned to love and thee (” 
“ Jamie's on the stormy sea.” 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY D ARMONT. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 1796 


BY MES. 8. T. MARTYN 
CHAP. I. THE RESOLUTION 


“ A deep and mighty shadow 
Across my heart is thrown 
Like a cloud on a summer meadow, 
Where the thunder-wind hath blown! 
And a shrill cry ever starteth 
From Hope as she fast departeth, 
l go and come not again.” 
Janey Cornwall 
Tere had been all day an unusual commotion in the streets 

of the ancient town of Caen, in Normandy, at other times so quiet 
and solitary. Bands of armed men were continually passing and 
repassing— groups of citizens might be seen eagerly conversing at 
the corners of the streets, while, ever and anon, some dignitary of 
the town, with hurried tread and anxious demeanor, made his way 
towards the old palace, in which, for some days past, the banished 
Girondists had been hospitably entertained by the authorities of 
Caen. ‘Towards midday. these symptoms of agitation increased ; 
the various groups of idlers drew together, as if actuated by some 
common impulse; women and even children in great numbers, 
joined the crowd, until at length, as the dial in the great square 
marked the hour of twelve, the dense mass of human beings, flock 
ing toward the old palace, literally filled every lane and avenue to 
overflowing. It was the commencement of the Reign of Terror; 
rivers of blood already flowed in the devoted capital, and the work 
of destruction in the provinces, marked out by a master hand, was 
even then begun. The sanguinary faction of the Mountain, in 
the National Assembly, with Danton, Robespierre, and Marat at 
their head, had succeeded in expelling the more moderate Girondists 
from Paris, and most of these proscribed republicans had taken re- 
fuge in Caen, where a counter movement was already organized, 
and a body of six thousand troops with General Wimpfen at their 
head, waiting the word of command to march on Paris, and put 
Vou. 11.—7 
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down by force the ferocious triumvirate who there ruled the mob. 
The noblest sons of the ancient city had assembled in the great 
hall of the palace, on the day of which we speak, to take the fede- 
rative oath, and enrol themselves in the battalion of Caen. The 
vaulted roof shook as the shouts of applause loud and prolonged, 
greeted the appearance of this devoted band, most of whom were 
in the flower of early manhood, their countenances glowing with 
patriotic ardor, and their hearts throbbing with the generous re- 
solve to free their country from the dominion of the tyrants, or to 
die. One among the number, however, distinguished from his 
companions no less by the classic beauty of his pale and thought 
ful countenance, than by the melancholy that seemed habitual 
there—after scanning the whole assembly with a falcon glance, 
that where it lighted, read the soul, turned away with a disap- 
pointed expression, and went through his part of the ceremony ab- 
stractedly, like one whose thoughts and heart were far away from 
the scene before him. As he descended from the temporary tri 
bune, and while the enthusiasm was still at its height, he spoke 
a few words to a friend at his side, and then quietly made his way 
through the crowded hall into the open air. One moment he 
paused upon the broad steps as if in indecision, then descending, 
rapidly traversed the now deserted streets, until he reached an iron 
gate, leading into the court-yard of a venerable building, whose 
gray walls, stained with the weather and dilapidated by time, were 
in keeping with the antique yew hedges and moss-grown fountain 
that adorned the court-yard. A low narrow door with fluted lintels 
uniting in an arch over the top, opened upon a winding staircase 
which led to the upper story. The first chamber, lighted like the 
staircase by small windows with octagon panes of glass set in lead, 
was empty, and he hastily passed on to the next, which was the 
ove usually occupied by the inhabitants of Le Grand Manoir. The 
room was large and lofty, hung with faded tapestry, and lighted 
by a bay window, whose richly stained glass diffused a “dim, 
religious” light through the apartment. The furniture was rich 
but antique—most of it in the style of Henri Quatre, and the 
general aspect of the chamber was cold and cheerless in the ex- 
treme. In a high-backed arm chair, near the recess formed by the 
window, sat the aged mistress of the mansion, Madame de Brette- 
ville, apparently lost in thought, with her prayer book on a small 
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table at her side, and a superannuated lap-dog nestled among the 
cushions at her feet. It was a pleasant picture of indolent enjoy 
ment, but the eye of the young man rested on it only for a moment, 
and then eagerly turned to one far more attractive. A young girl 
was seated on a tabouret by a small side window, through which 
the rays of the setting sun streamed upon her head, surrounding it 
with a glory such as Rembrandt loved to picture about the heads 
of saints and confessors in the olden time. She was indeed a crea- 
ture of rare and exquisite beauty. In her complexion, the ardor of 
the south was united with the high color of northern climes, and 
her hair, which seemed almost black when fastened in massive 
braids about her graceful head, or arranged in folds above her 
brow, became at the ends of the tresses a golden brown, softer and 
more silky than the rich tassels of the maize which glitter and 
deepen in the sunlight. Her large and lustrous eyes, expanding 
or contracting with every emotion, were “of a color variable as the 
wave of the ocean which borrows its tint from the shadow or the 
day-beam ;” when in thought, or at rest, of a deep violet hue, but 
when called into animated play, dark as the wing of the raven. 
Long eye-lashes, still darker than her hair, gave additional interest 
to her expressive glance, while her Grecian mouth with its finely 
chiselled lips, seemed formed to breathe equally the language of 
love or patriotism, melting tenderness or lofty indignation. There 
was about the finely formed chin with its deep dimple, an air of 
strength and resolution that contrasted well with the otherwise 
perfectly feminine contour of her beautiful face. Save when some 
passing emotion sent the “eloquent blood” into them, her cheeks 
were usually pale, though “possessing the pure and marbled white- 
ness of entire health.” ‘To these charms of face and feature were 
added a form of perfect symmetry, whose every movement dis 
played natural grace and dignity, and a voice so sweet and musical, 
that those who listened once to “that living echo” of the soul, re- 
membered and dwelt upon it years afterward, as upon a strain of 
heavenly and unforgotten melody. 

Such was Charlotte Corday D’Armont, as she appeared to the 
eyes of Henri Dubreueil, who after saluting Madame de Bretteville 
with ceremonious respect, advanced eagerly to herside, exclaiming — 

“ May Lask, Mademoiselle, wherefore I see you here? I had 
hoped the scenes of to-day might possess sufficient interest to induce 
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you to join our fellow citizens at the palace, but it seems I was too 


presumptuous.” 

There was a slight shade of pique in the voice of the peaker, 
und his lovely companion smiled faintly as she raised her eyes 
from the lara volume on which they had been fixed ind replied 

[t is very easy to imagine the whole scene. my friend. and I hav 


t been unmindful of the occasion, but in truth I find it vers 


wearisome to make one of the rapt wondering crowd who look 
upon it as a holid iy show t up for their amusement What 
all these fine speeches, my od Henri, but lip patriotisn that 
exhausts itself in mere efferves without effecting anything 
for the glorious cause of hu nf lon? When men learn t 
act as well as talk nobly, then indeed it will be pleasant to listen 
to word hich we know itt re le to worthy deed 

“Wi would you have, Maden elle The noble f ou 
citl ns ft e to-day et d tl und t} hanne of the 
rep 1 waif but the \ ! nand, to red nm with the 
lif n iry, the pledge they have Is all this 
thing in your eyes? You have lived so long ina v nary 
yi d i und d { { ! vy hero that every thing if al 
life is st nd tnsipid t u 

‘Do I then live in a visionary world, and will my visions never 
be realized?” she exclaimed in a tone of deep pathos, then sud 
denly rising she idded with kind iw eve and aw ikened energy 
“but T will not believe itt. ‘The march of li erty Is, it must be, 


onward, and though ferocious tyrants may for a time assume her 


ra ind perpetrate unheard of atrocities in her name, she will at 
length vindicate her usurped rights, and trample on her infamous 
d ners Happy he, who shall be the chosen instrument to 


her wrongs, and establish the golden reign of peace, liberty 


iality in our beloved, our beautiful France! Even novw 


ir is coming—and thousands of hearts are throbbing wit! 
id expectation as they listen for the rallying ery which sh 


to the nations of the earth, that we are truly free !” 


As she stood before him—her tall form dilated with intense feel 


ing. her hands cl sped and het speaking eyes upraised to heaven, 


she seemed to the young man a Muse, inspired by heaven to ac- 
somplish the deliverance of her country. by diffusing her own sacred 


y through the hearts of its defenders 
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“Beautiful enthusiast !” was his animated response, “ who, in 


listening to such accents, can despair of the salvation of France ! 


Dark as is the present hour, it is not darker than that in whicl 
Joan d’Are roused the slumbering valor of her countrymen, and led 
them on to victory Thine is a kindred = spirit—but its mission 
ftic more holy still;—to kindle the fire of tru patriotism 
hearts maddened by unwonted power, and to teach them that the 
noblest of all heroism is self-devotion to the public good. Even 


now, the fiercest of our denouncers feel the power of thy presence 


in thei issemblies, and shrink, while thine eyes are upon them, 
from dis losing their schemes of robbery and blood. gut, Charlotte! 
he added in a low, ple ading voice “1s the re no room in that gen 


tle heart for an earthly love? If I have dedicated myself to th 
service ol my country, may I not at least believe, that there is one 
who will think of me with kindness, and hail my return with joy ! 
May I not hope 


“ Hope for nothing,” she hastily inte rrupted, “ but a sister's kind 


wishes, a sister's fervent prayers. Do not deem me unkind, Henri 

or wound by vain remonstrances a heart that is forever ‘closed 
against the fond pleadings of earthly affection. Be my soul’s bro 
ther,” she added with a beaming smile, as she frankly extended to 


him the soft and delicate hand which of all earth’s treasures he had 


‘ 


most coveted—“ and henceforth let it be our only ambition, which 


shall do most for the safety and glory of our bleeding country 


Her manner though kind, was so full of solemn decision, and 
sublime enthusiasm, that the young man ventured no word of 
entreaty, though his very heart felt crushed by the blow she had 
just inflicted. ‘The atmosphere of the room seemed stifling—the 
weight of a mountain was pressing on his breast, and with a short 
quick gasp, and a thrill of agony which the heart can know but 
once, he hastily relinquished the band he held, and rushed from 
the apartment. “ This then is the end of all my day-dreams,” w 
his bitter reflection, as he retraced his way to the palace—‘“ and | 


' 


have loved and coveted a ‘bi ght particulal star,’ only to be made 
i ° 
sensible when too late, what a vain and presumptuous fool I have 
been! But she shall not despise me—I will urge the departure of 
I I 
the troops for Paris, and once there, win for myself a name which, 
proud and exacting as she is, she need not blush to hear. And 


} 


who knows,—if when I return covered with glory” the alterna- 
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tive suggested by the imagination of the youthful dreamer was so 
delightful that it wreathed his lip with smiles as he entered the 
assemblage in the hall of deliberation, with a step as proud and 
firm as though the laurels which fancy had gathered, already 
encircled his brow. 

Charlotte Corday, as her lover left the apartment, gazed after 
him a moment with a countenance in which unshaken resolution 
contended with all the warm affections of woman's nature, then 
murmuring—“France requires the sacrifice,” she sank back into 
the seat from which she had arisen, and burying her face in her 
hands, resigned herself to one of those long reveries which had of 
late become habitual to her. Her aunt, Madame de Bretteville, 
aged, infirm, and almost deaf, was always occupied with her spaniel 
and her prayer book, and took little notice of the flights (as she 
termed them) of her young relative, utterly incomprehensible as 
they seemed to one educated in the treadmill routine of conven 
tional formalities among the ancient French noblesse. Thus left 
to herself, the ardent, impulsive, and generous Charlotte, passed 
her time in the court-yard or the garden of the old mansion, read 
ing and musing, while in her soul the flame of republican opinion 
and feeling, kindled by the first revolutionary movement, burned 
every hour more ardently. ‘The romances she had read filled her 
with vague ideas of love and glory, while in the works of Jean 
Jaques Rousseau, the Abbe Rayual, and above all the “Lives” of 
Plutarch, she found her “ theories converted into actions, and he 
ideas into men.” With her imagination thus excited, and her 
young heart thrilling with powerful but delicious emotions, a happy 
and well placed affection might have saved her to her friends and 
the world, by affording an object on which to expend the ardor of 
feeling that was consuming her. But her extreme poverty, and 
the entire dependence of the only man she had ever loved, on a 
proud and stern father, placed an insuperable barrier in the way of 
her attachment, and “her love thus restrained, changed not its 
nature, but its ideal, and became a vague, but sublime devotion to 
a dream of public happiness.” She had deeply sympathized with 
the Girondists, those Constitutionalists of 1791, and on their ban 
ishment, and the scenes of blood and terror that followed, every 
blow thus aimed at her country, seemed to fall directly upon her 
stricken heart. In common with many others, she was deceived 
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in her estimate of the relative power of the tyrants who ruled the 
national assembly, and believed that in the butcher Marat, she saw 
the moving spring of all the horrors she deplored. An indefinite 
idea of immolating herself for her country, by taking the work of 
vengeance into her own hands, had for weeks possessed her ima 
gination, but the anticipated departure of the battalion of Caen for 
Paris, made the idea a reality, and inspired her with the determi 
nation to act upon it. Might she not anticipate the arrival of the 
troops in the capital, by herself going forth, like another Judith or 
E:picharis, to deliver France from the sanguinary monster, and thus 
spare the farther effusion of human blood, by voluntarily shedding 
her own? ‘The more she pondered this plan, the more feasible it 
appeared, and the casual mention of Joan d’Arc by the young 
Dubreuil, in the interview we have recorded, seemed to her like a 
voice from heaven calling for the accomplishment of her purpose. 
Long she communed with her own heart after his departure, and 
ever from its depths there came a whisper to her secret ear—* life 
has no joys for thee—why shouldst thou not sacrifice thyself for the 
safety and happiness of others?” “Iam ready,” was the fervent 
response of her impassioned spirit, and in that hour of solitude and 
silence, the path was inwardly marked out, which she was aftez- 
ward to tread unfalteringly to the prison and the scaffold. None 
who looked upea the radiant countenance and buoyant step with 
which she rose and passed from the room, tenderly kissing her 
aged relative as she went, could have imagined that the resolution 
which beamed in every noble and expressive feature, was fraught 
with suffering, danger and death. She seemed rather to have 
caught the first sun-gleain of a hitherto clouded and joyless life, and 
its reflection lingered about her like a halo, forcing even from the 
torpid Madame de Bretteville, the exclamation—“ What can have 
come over the child! She looks so bright and shining, that one 
almost expects to see her flying away some day, like the angels in 
ray illuminated missal, Well, I hope no harm will come of it all” 

and with this pious wish, she resigned herself again to her usual 
state of dreamy indolence. 
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On the second day after her interview with the young Dubreuil, 
Charlotte Corday left Caen for the residence of her father in 
Argentan. Monsieur D’Armont was descended from an ancient 
but impoverished family, and his penury having increased with the 
lapse of years, now lived in strict retirement with one child, who 
never left him. Like his daughter, his sympathies were all with 
the republicans, and as he heard in his obscure retreat, the faint 
echo of the noise and tumult which filled the capital he comforted 


himself 


with the hope that in the new erder of things about to be 
established, some benefit must accrue to one who had so nobly 
cast aside the prejudices of his birth, and dared to espouse th 
cause of the people. ‘The young Charlotte had early left her home 
for a convent, which she entered at the age of thirteen Krom 
that period until the suppression of monasteries in the first days of 
the republic, she remained under the care of the Abbess, Madame 
Belzunce, devoting herself to the study of the new philosophy 
which made its way through the gratings of the nunnery, and was 
welcomed by its cloistered inmates, as the herald of universal light 
and liberty When the order came for the suppression of the con 


vent, Charlotte found 


n asylum with her aunt, Madame de Brette 
ville, who though old and poor, had still a home, and whose infirmi 


ties rendered the kind attentions of her young relative doubly 


lt was many months since she last visited Argentan, and as 
each well remembered object met her view. the heart of the young 
girl melted within her, and for a few brief moments, all the 
thoughts and feelings that had occupied it, faded away like a 
troubled dream, and she was once more a happy, careless child, 
working in the garden, making hay, gleaning, or gathering apple 


with the dear companions now silent in death, or far away in dis 
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tant lands, to see “la belle France” no more forever. There was 
the pear tree into which she had so often climbed in other days 
at the risk of a severe reprimand from the good old housekeeper 
there were the bee-hives, by the moss-grown porch, where she had 
loved to stand and watch the busy little laborers as they returned 


from the garden laden with sweets for their winter store, and there 
still fresh and vigorous, was the vine which she planted as a 
memento, the evening before leaving home for the convent more 
than ten yearsago. ‘There were sweet memories connected with 
ill these things, which were fast unfitting her for the stern purpose 
that had brought her hither, and as she dash: d iside the tears that 
blinded her, she mentally exclaimed—“ it is not yet too late. In 
the obscurity of home I may still be safe and happy.” But the 
very next moment, an entire revulsion of feeling succeeded the 
unwonted softness, and bitterly reproaching herself for her childish 
weakness. she was again the determined. resolute woman prepared 
to trample on the obstacles that lay in her path, though the heart’s 
{7 


purest ii warmest affections were among them 


Nothing of all this inward struggle was manifest during the short 
interview with her father which succeeded it. She simply declared 
to him her design of passing into England in the company of 
friends until quiet should be restored to their own country, and im- 
plored his blessing previous to so long a separation It was given 
tenderly and with tears and on the same day, without trusting 
herself to visit the haunts of her childhood, or even to look upon 
her mother’s grave, she set forward, on her return to Caen, where 
she eluded the enquiries of Madame de Bretteville by the same 
story which had previously deceived her father. Through the 
kindness of a friend, she was enabled to provide for the old servant 
who had attended her in infancy, and her last moments in the 


house of 


her aunt were spent in making every possible arrange 
ment for the comfort of this kind friend, to whose hospitality she 
owed so many hours of calm and quiet happiness. Her books 
were all distributed among her young friends, excepting a volume 
of Plutarch, from which she was unwilling to be separated in this, 
the crisis of her fate. At length the day fixed by her for her de- 
parture from Caen, the 9th of July arrived. Having previously 
provided herself with letters from some of the Girondist deputies to 
one of their colleagues in the convention, which would introduce 
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her to the minister of the interior, she left the house early in the 


morning, with only a small bundle of necessary clothing, taking 
leave of her aunt as if for a day’s excursion in the country. At 
the foot of the staircase, she met a poor child named Robert, the 
son of a laborer, who was accustomed to play in the court, and to 
whom she had given toys and bonbons. “ Here, my child,” she 
said, giving him a sheet of drawing paper, “this is all I have to 
give. Always be «a good boy, and do your duty to your poor father 
Kiss me, for you will never see me more.” She then embraced the 
child, leaving a tear upon his cheek, the last offering of a tenders 
but heroic heart on the threshold of the home of her youth. 

As she journeyed toward Paris in the diligence, the attention of 
all the passengers was arrested by her simple yet polished man 
ners, her youth, and her dazzling beauty. Some of her fellow- 
travelers were Montagnards, who raved incessantly of the virtues 
of Marat, and cursed the Girondists. Free and playful as a child 
with those of her own sex, she evaded the troublesome familiarities 
of the Montagnards, by a modest and dignified reserve, which 
together with her extreme loveliness, so won the admiration of a 
young republican among them, more refined than his companions, 
that he ventured in the most respectful terms to declare his admi 
ration. He implored her to allow him to ask her hand of her rela 
tives, and though she playfully ridiculed this sudden passion, he 
was evidently so much in earnest, that she promised to let him 
know her name and determination with regard to himself, at a 
day not far future. When the travelers entered Paris, all separ 
ated with regret from the interesting being who had so charmed 
them by the graces of her person, and the mingled sensibility and 
energy of her character. And for herself—did no whisper of he: 
guardian angel, as she entered the city of doom, warn her of the 
fearful future, and entreat her even then, to turn back into the 
path of peace? Did no throbbing pulse, no quivering heart-string, 
contend in that generous and sensitive nature with the enthusi 


astic devotion and dauntless heroism that had brought her hither ? 
If it were so, He who reads the heart, alone witnessed the conflict, 
and that the strong determination to “do and die,” was finally 
triumphant, was proved by the tragic scenes of the few succeeding 
days. 


To be continued, 
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MATERNAL LOVE. 


BY MRS. M. N. MCDONALD 


Ir was a mother's cradle song I heard 
Low murmored to a fair young babe, which lay 
In sickness on her knee, or feebly stirred, 
Then slept, as hushed by that sweet harmony, 
And still I listened what the strain might be 
But all the burden of that gentle air 
Breathed only this, a mother’s tender care 
Unwearied with its watch, the mastery 
Of Love Maternal, o’er all other sense, 
And my soul drew a holy lesson thence, 
Which told, how much of heaven's pure love must lie 
Withio a mother’s heart; no human tie 
May link so closely with its golden band, 
Undimmed, it baffies Time, nor dreads his withering hand. 


With gentle patience through each tedious hour 

Tending the fragile bud, content to share, 

Till the unfolding of its treasured flower, 

All that a mother’s heart alone could bear ; 

The tottering step to guard with anxious care, 
The stammering tongue assist which may not speak 
Its new-found language—from tLe rounded cheek, 

Wiping the pearls so quickly gathering there— 
Winning the school-boy to his joyless tasks 

With word and smile of glad encouragement— 

This is a mother’s tireless love, and blent 
With every fibre of her heart, it asks 
No boon save this, her child's affection given 
Less to herself on earth, so it be stored in heaven 


How shall my soul requite thee ? thou who kept 
Thy patient waich beside me, when I slept 
In my weak infancy, a helpless thing, 
Or soothed me with sweet kisses fondly pressed 
Upon the lips which could not syllable 
Thy gentle name, my mother, nor yet tell 
In words, my baby griefs—whose love hath blessed 
My girlhood’s wayward years, and still doth cling 
Unto my womanhood —oh ! let me be 
In turn, thy loving nurse, in turn watch o'er 
Thy fitful sleep when pain bath stricken thee, 
Or age shall waste thy strength, then let me pour 
A child's affection o’er thy closing day, 
And all thy love restore, and every care repay 











OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY 5. C. MERRIGATE 
“A thing of Beauty is a joy forever 


So sings the delicate John Keats, a poet, and for that he was a 
poet, a seer, one who could see beyond the seeming to the real 
To him, as to all poets, Beauty was not a transitory thing, the 
tnin enamelling and paint-coat of God's world ; but in spite of all 
that half-poets have said in sickly moanings, it was an eternal 
nature, central and vital in all that verily is. 

In these years of better faith, whose sunshine has transpierced 
the old glooms of doubt and superstition, there should be preached, 
withal, a Gospel of Beauty, to redeem from the debased thought of 
shallow minds that sweet name, that holy thing. Even those who 
should have been the heralds of its worth, its seers and worship- 
pers—the Poets, have too often viewed it as but a very fine, fair 
gilding, which will wear off very soon ;—as if the great World 
Architect had dealt in tinsel and veneering! But verily, if ye will 
hear it, this world is not a thing of gilding, but a solid ingot of 
Beauty’s refined gold, from the seething furnace of God’s Thought 

live gold, if ye can imagine it. 

Beauty is not superficial but central, as a life permeating the 
whole. Intrinsically it is Harmony, and its prime element is Truth. 
To be perfect it must be absolutely harmonious, not part by part 
with itself alone, but with every other true thing. This too defines 
perfect Truth, but they are not identical though mutually depen 
dant. Is not this then, the distinction ?—Truth is the abstract 
principle of Harmony, Beauty the expressed, perceivable or con 
ceivable impersonation of Harmony? We say a tree is beautiful 
whose proportions are harmonious ; that is, are frue to the nature 
of a tree. We say a thought is beautiful which harmonizes with 
some known principle, as beauty, and is beautiful in proportion to 
the aptness of that harmonizing. We call that Poem beautiful 
whose thought is musical, and whose words harmonize with it and 
with themselves—are frue to the thought. An action, or a life is 
beautiful, as it is found to be in harmony with the law of life, is a 
true life or action. 
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Here then, from common speech we glean some scattered seeds 
of a thought that Beauty is not of the mere superficies—not a tran- 
ient form, but an inward fashioner of forms,—a living force 
forever! Even the beauty of face or figure is referable to the 
same law of harmony, of feature or proportion,—rue to that, or in 
no wise beautiful. Grass and flowers, and face and form, are all 
expressions of something other, not ultimates themselves ; and if 
they are beautiful they express Beauty, a something which was 
when they were not, or how could they tell of it? and which shall 
be when they have passed, since they are not i, but its momentary 
sign. 

But more ; by universal consent we call that more beautiful, 
which to the featural adds an expression of spiritual harmony, of 
inward truth ; and even to the latter without the first we give the 
palm in serious moments —and the homely proverb, ‘ Handsome is 
that handsome does,’ is homely but in form, while internally it is 
true and beautiful. Harmony and ‘Truth then, being the basis of 
Beauty, we find it not so trivial a matter, or so transient as forlorn 
unseers have bewailed it; nay we see it is eternal, ever-varying, 
everlasting, and a living Thing! Deeper and deeper as we pierce 
into the center of being through its thousand-fold discordant ap- 
pearances, there are revealed to us more and more of truth, more 
and more of harmony, and of essential good, which to the eye of 
sanctified Poesy speak more and more of Beauty. 

‘i‘he greatness of the universe, illimitable, high and deep, with 
wild onrushing force and infinity of forces,—taught man language 
to name its wonderful Cause ‘Omnipotence’— The Almighty’ : 
and as men saw more fully into being and found there the aston- 
ishing aptness with which all things were endowed, their fine rela- 
tions and rythmic adaptation each to each, which they named 
contrivance, mute worship bowed and felt that verily their Maker 
was Omniscience—the All Wise. 

Again they saw that there was infinite Bounty in the thing 
called Nature—the great life-nurse of multitudinous being; that 
in the master-work of all, in man were love and pity and forgive- 
ness; that over all life stood innumerable goodnesses pointing to 
their Father, and with mute eloquence declaring that God is Good. 
Reverently let us grasp all these threads of truth hallowed thus 
far, and trace them to the spot where boundless harmony has 
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twined them into one, and call it Beauty. Infinite Force, Wisdom, 
Good, once distinct and severed, now seen in one, are found by a 
deeper analysis to be rounded into an infinite Beauty. 

Once all Nature was a Terror, when man saw that its Soul was 
strong, and knew not that it was wise. Then when his eye had! 
caught some gleam of its inward harmony the world became a 
Splendor, and his intellect was gladdened. But when he found in 
it the revelation of a deathless Good he saw that it was holy, a 
symbol of the Holiest. Then his Heart rejoiced, his Intellect no 
less, and terror tempered to deep Awe was in his spirit doing rever 
ence. In fragments he had seen that it was beautiful, even at 
first, and deeper still he saw beauty unfold itself at each new dawn 
of light, till now if he will see it, he shall find there is no other law 
than this; that Strong and Wise and Good are but the three-fold 
elements of the one infinite Beauty. 

Power is worshipped of the passions, Wisdom of the intellect, 
Love or Goodness of the heart, but all these are united in the wor 
ship of the Beautiful. Each gospel in the progress of man has had 
its evangelists. Warriors, the strong-men, with sacrificial swords, 
have knelt at the red altar of Strength, and given blood-offerings 
to their god of Battles. Statesmen, cunning wise-men, and deep 
souled Philosophers searching through man and nature, have 
adored the God of Wisdom, and grey seers have been the voice of 
their revealings. 

Kind hearts that do their kindnesses in love, spirits who can be 
wronged and yet forgive, all generous natures whose delight is in 
the Good, give holy service to a God of Love, and lyrists and apos 
les speak the language of their lives. 

But he who would announce the revelation of pure Beauty must 
unite the elements of all these worships into one—courage and 
sense and love, must be Bard, Seer, and Apostle—the Poet, whose 
mission is to teach the unseen Good in all, making all better by 
the teaching. 

He will not rest in outward Nature, wantoning with birds and 
brooks, with flowers and the green meadows. He will learn that 
these are but the tremulous gleams that shoot up momently from 
an exhaustless Element of Beauty, and will use them only as fair- 
guides to lead him to the whole. He will love these, for to love 
aughit is to possess it, of all that is worth loving or possessing ; and 
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day by day the beautiful meaning of things will grow up in the 
bosom of this lover, a perennial beauty. 

All men are Poets more or less, as they can see.clearly or dimly 
the internal harmony and worth of things, whether their vision is 
expressed in outward music or a better life. It is this seeing and 
loving of the best in things, which constitutes a man a Poet, so 
that verily the more he is a Man the more he is a Poet and true 
preacher of the evangel of Beauty. 

There is withal a profound moral use, even in outward beauties, 
in the love of flowers, the trees and dancing brooks, they give us 
by their pretty lives such sweet rebukes for low cares, for impure 
thoughts and the petty stings of light vexations, while hue by hue 
the fairest things will steal over the glooms of thoughts depressed, 
and dye the soul's imaginings with their own colors. The very 
air of a bland summer's evening is enough to waft away into for- 
getfulness, the harassing troubles of along hot day. The little 
Brook will besiege your care-filled bosom, and prattle and bubble, 
and dance and shiver with delight; and fling up tiny, bright 
rockets of pure fun, and sparkling, running, and rustling, and scud- 
ding round little capes, and dashing down in miniature Niagaras, 
then away into still pools, from whence they peep through the long 
grass to see how you may stand it out, it will frolic on ; till in spite 
of yourself, you forget your dull vexations, and feel fresh and clear 
and cool, as if the littl Brook had taken a turn and danced right 
through your heart. What grave homily could give you such a 
sense of ‘Junefulness’ (see Willis) as the little Brook ? 

The daisies and the dandelions, the green grass and the woods, 
the blue sky and blue ocean, O, are they not all Teachers worthy 
to lead us towards the eternal deeps of Beauty whereof they are 
passing shadows ! 

If ye have any land, or house, or but a cabin, give it some air 
of beauty, such as ye can give, and if in very beggary, fold your 
rags about you with a touch of order, so that there may be some 
small remembrance of a Better found in every place—something 
to hint to the forgetful soul that God is Beauty and would have 
our souls and all around them Beautiful. 
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BY MRS. 6. M. CLARE 
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They ered with their swe st song 
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Above the earth —to fold in Paradise 
Its weary pinions. Father, take me there 
And, with me, take the children 
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BY Mes. PP. L. SMITH. 


CHAPTER I.—THE OLD CHURCH. 
Her charm around, the enchantress wewory threw.” 

Arrer an absence of years, I re-entered my native city, just as 
the setting sun’s last rays were throwing their mellow light upon 
the distant hills, and tipping with gold the lofty spires. It was the 
close of the last day of the week ; and as I needed rest and quiet 
to fit me for the duties of the coming day, I did not announce my 
arrival, even to the few friends with whom I had maintained an 
oceasional correspondence. The Sabbath sun rose brightly, and I 
rejoiced in its hght, though alone,—a stranger in the place that 
gave me birth. As the hour of service arrived, the chiming of the 
church-going bells, the multitude passing to and fro to their various 
places of worship, reminded me by contrast of my mountain home, 
where the villagers may be seen gathering from every point to one 
sanctuary, all listening to the same voice and joining in the same 
worship. I love that village church and its simple service. Every 
face there is that of a familiar acquaintance. There my friends, 
my kindred dwell ; and it is not strange that my thoughts were 
with them now, as I s.emed to see each take his accustomed place 

children, parents, and grandsires bowed with age; and the silver 
tones of our pastor’s voice seemed once more to fall upon my ear. 

gut my thoughts were recalled to the passing throng ; and plea 
sant were my reflections even upon those shades of difference which 
classify, while they do not divide, the family of Christ. Here all 
may worship, each according to the dictates of his own conscience ; 
while to the petition of every spiritual worshipper, wherever found, 
the ear of Infinite Compassion is inclined. The bells that call 
them to the sanctuary do not send forth the same sound, and the 
variety is more pleasant. Our devout emotions are not all strung 
on one key ; and there will be “parts” even in the anthem of the 


skies ; else, where were the harmony? With thoughts like these, 
16 
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| addressed myself to the duties of my retirement, my state of 
health rendering me too feeble to attend the morning service 

At the appointed hour in the afternoon, I entered once more the 
sanctuary where my fathers worshipped, and trod the aisle which 
my feet in childhood had heedlessly trod. Instinctively I sought 
the place where I used to sit by my mother’s side ;—that mother 
who had left us, years before, to join the anthems of the upper 
temple. The sacramental feast was spread ; and gladly did I avail 
myself of the invitation extended to members of “ sister churches” 
to join in the communion of saints. It was my first approach to 
that table ; and memory recalled the days of other years, when 
there lcame before Jehovah as his people came, and sat before him 
as his people sit, but worshipped him not. I raised my eyes to the 
pulpit, almost expecting to see the venerable man whose tremulous 
accents awed even the heart of childhood. The tablet erected to 
his inemory was not needed to recall the virtues which my parents 
had so loved to recount ; neither did 1 forget the gown, the band, 
the flowing wig, nor yet the palsied hand that used to be laid upon 
my head, while the blessing of Abraham's God was invoked upon 
the child of many prayers. His funeral scene—when the church 
and people were alike clad in mourning—is among the most im 
pressive of childhood’s memories; and yet | have said I almost 
expected to see him there ; for who does not know that when a 
long loved association is restored, all that had intervened is for the 
time annihilated, and we look around instinctively for every object 


? 


that made that scene to memory dear !? “ The friends, the tones 


ve loved—where are they?” we inquire; and when echo only 
inswers, “where?” the scene seems at once to change, and we 
vonder why we ever cherished it as a sacred remembrance. 

But I have wandered from the sanctuary. The pastor, whose 
munlenance and manner betokened one called of God to the min 
iry, commenced the service by reading that beautifully appro- 


priate hymn 


Our spirits join t’ adore the Lamb ; 
Oh that our feeble li; { move 
In strains immortal as His name 


And melting as His dying love [” 


After this hymn had been sung in accents sweet, the pastor again 
arose, and requested that they whose names he was about to 
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announce as candidates for the communion of that church, would 
take their places in the middle aisle. ‘That some strong emotion 
was struggling in his bosom was evident even to a stranger's eye, 
and I afterwards learned that his two only daughters were of the 
number. As the names were read I listened, if perchance some 
familiar family-name might reach my ear. Nor was | disappointed 
Soon that of Alfred R was called,and a young man arose whose 
countenance confirmed the hope that the name had inspired. 

There was the counterpart of one whom I well remembered as an 
elder in that church. Icould not help turning to the desk where 
the elders were assembled, to ascertain whether the good man 
were yet alive, to share in that day's joy. He was there. I see 
him now—his silver locks falling upon his shoulders, his hands 
folded upon the top of his staff, his eyes closed, and, though his lips 
moved not, his whole appearance seeming to say, “ Lord, let now 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation” 

Once more I listened, and the name of a family whom the world 
had claimed as its votaries was announced, and a young lady took 
her place in the aisle. Her form and features reminded me of one 
who was associated with my mother in the circle of prayer ; and I 
could not doubt that Alice M was the daughter of that pray- 
ing mother whose lips death had long before sealed. Did not her 
spirit hover o’er her child ? 

There were other names that I knew not; but I saw that most 
of that favored group had still upon them the dew of youth: and 
I learned from the prayer by which they were consecrated anew 
to God that many of them were the children of the church, who 
had been trained under the catechetical instruction of a pastor who 
had never lost sight of that tender imjunction of the risen Savior, 
‘Feed my lambs.” “He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.” 

Pleasant and profitable was that season of communion with the 
Savior and his people, a foretaste of the fellowship of heaven, 
where saints of all climes and nations and names shall sit down 
together at one feast of love, and “the Lamb which is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from their 


eyes.” 
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A few short weeks passed too quickly away, as with steps no 
longer elastic I retraced the haunts of childish merriment, and re- 
called scenes and friends to memory dear. Did those loved parents, 
passed into the skies, look down to see how kind was the welcome 
for their sakes tendered to their long absent child? Did they see 
her kneeling by the side of those mothers in Israel with whom her 
mother was wont to kneel? Did they witness the warm pressure 
of the elders’ hands, as they gathered about “the little L 
and one of them said—while a tear started to his eye—* 1 never 
thought that the child of such prayers could perish” ? 

Among the new-found friends in my native city I was permitted 
tonumber Alfred R and Alice M -. And now, the time 
alloted to my visit having expired, after a mutual promise of a 
more frequent correspondence, | bade adieu to this kind circle of 
friends, new and old, and returned to my home among the hills, 
and its quiet yet important duties. 

I have often thought that the influence we exert in a very limit 
ed sphere is far more deeply felt than that which is diffused over a 
wider field. We possess more of individuality at home than else- 
where ; more in a retired village than in a crowded city. I pity 
those who would seek to fly from responsibility by a residence in 





the country. But to return to my story. 

Among the pleasant items of news with which my N cor- 
respondents favored me, one was, that my young friends, Alfred 
and Alice, had stood once more side by side in the sanctuary, and 
bound themselves by the strongest earthly ties to walk together 
for weal or wo to the end of life’s journey. From my heart I re 
joiced in this union. ‘Their acquaintance had commenced in the 
conference room ; and there was every reason to hope that thei: 
affection was based upon sympathy in Christian sentiment. The 
congratulations of their friends were heart-felt, for to them the 
future seemed to promise much. In reply to a letter expressive of 
my participation in their joy, Alice poured forth the ingenuous ac- 
knowledgments of an almost idolizing bride ; and a postcript from 
her husband assured me that they were as happy as even I could 
wish. 
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CHAPTER Il.—THE HOME. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise, that has survived the fall ! 
Though few now taste thee animpaired and pur 

Or tasting ng enjoy thee! 


m, VOR J 


The changes of this changing world found me once more a re 


sident in my native city. Among the first to welcome my return 
were Mr. and Mrs. R ; and gladly did I avail myself of an 


invitation to spend a day with them at their home. I was aware 

that the gift of an only child, and that a daughter, had been vouch 

safed to them; and I was not slow to discover that my impatienc 

to be introduced to their Eloise was equalled by the anxiety of he: 
parents to present her to my acquaintance. As I approached the 
dwelling of my friends, I saw that parents and child were waiting 
at the door to welcome me, and that Eloise would have bounded 
forward to meet me at the gate, if the hand of her father had not 
held her back. I thought I had never looked upon three happiet 
faces than were then before me; and ere the day had passed | was 
satisfied that their cup of earthly bliss overflowed. ‘Their residence 
had been chosen in that part of the city which had secured to it 
most of the appearance of an elegant retirement ; having an ex 
tensive and highly cultivated park spread out before it. They 
enjoyed, too, the rare luxury of a court-yard and garden, which a 
long residence in the country rendered to me doubly welcome. 

The interior of their dwelling presented that home-like appear 
ance which convinced me at once that they were not indebted to 
the trappings of wealth for their happiness ; and yet there was 
every comfort that even wealth could purchase. I counted not 
the least among these, a well selected library, and a table strewed 
with choice engravings. 

But what of Eloise? Gentle reader, will you refuse to look 
upon her, when I tell you that this child, now six years old, had 
no clustering locks to shade her brow, and no dimples to add 
beatty to her happy face? It was even so; and yet her appear 
ance presented what was to my mind of far more importance. Her 
form was erect and finely proportioned ; while every motion be- 
spoke perfect health, and its usual attendant in childhood, a 


buoyant temperament. As she skipped like a fawn through the 
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apartments, or chased her kitten among the garden-walks, I was 
rejoiced to see that hei P irents had not begun to throw around her 
those artificial rules by which the arrangements of the God of 
nature are so often counteracted, and the spring blotted out from 
the years of childhood. Her face reminded me so much of both 
her parents that I knew not how to answer the inquiry, Which 
does she most resemble ? Her complexion was of that almost 
transparent hue which is usually associated with hair like hers, 
which in the sunlight passed for golden, but in the shade approach- 
ed nearer to auburn: and the blush on her cheek reminded me of 
the most delicate rose. But it was the expression of her face that 
interested me most, for to this I looked for the character of the 
soul. I love to recall those first impressions, when I gazed with 
the eye, though not with the heart of a stranger, upon the face of 
that cherished child. I seem again to catch the ever-varying ex- 
pression of her eye, now beaming with affection, and anon dancing 
in the exuberance of merriment; and to meet once more that con 
fiding glance with which she accepted the invitation to sit beside 
me. ‘There is something to me more winning than beauty in the 
confidence of an ingenuous child. ‘That first interview gained for 
Eloise an admiring friend; and for me, the love of one whose 
sunny smile and tender sympathy have often chased sadness from 
a stricken heart. Even the tones of her voice were like sunshine 
to the soul. 

After we had dined, Alfred returned to his counting-house : and 
Alice. excusing herself to receive a business call, left Eloise to ente: 
tain her guest. Faithful to the trust, the child placed her little 
hand in mine, and led me to a room which I had not as yet enter- 
ed, filled with rich but antique furniture. She pointed out in turn 
the family portraits ; till pausing before one she said, “ That is my 
grandpapa ; this was his room ; and this,” laying her hand gently 
upon the book. “ this was his Bible.” . And where is he now, 
Eloise ?” | inquired. ‘There was more than beauty in that uplift 
ed eye, as she pointed upward and answered, “in heaven.” Dear 
cherished child, how little did we think that thou wouldst so soon 

e there also ! 

Pleasant is the memory of many an incident connected with 

that happy group. Their home was one of my favorite resorts, 


for my presence was not allowed to interrupt either their studies or 
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recreations. Indeed I became a sharer in them all; and Eloise 
seemed surprised to find that the “dear old lady,” as she would 
sometimes playfully call me, had not forgotten that she once was 
young. It was my delight to watch the development of her intel- 
lect, and sometimes to aid her mother, who was also her teacher, 
in her delightful task. I saw too that her physical training was 
not overlooked, and that a system of daily exercise abroad was 
established both for mother and child. After the studies of the 
day were over, they would often visit me, at the distance of a mile, 
and return just in time to walk home with Alfred when he left his 
business for tea. 

Looking through their library, I once inquired of Alice how 
many of those books she had read. “Not as many as I hope to,” 
was her reply, “for to confess the truth, I have lost my relish for all 
studies except such as J] can share with Eloise. I am looking 
forward to the time when we can commence a course of history 
together, and when she can partake in the rich repast which you 
see laid up on that shelf devoted to the classics. 1 am almost 
impatient for the time to arrive when we shall become so wise 
together.” 

How many a summer evening has passed away, while we have 
talked by moonlight of the bright future, and matured plans of 
which Eloise was always the central point! “If Alfred continue 
to be prospered in business,” Alice would say, “we shall be able to 
travel, to see all that is worth seeing in our own land, and perhaps 
we may go abroad. Wherever we go,” she would kindly add, 
“you must go with us. Eloise I am sure would not be happy 
without you.” 

It was after such an evening, that Alfred once entered his dwell- 
ing just as the neighboring clock told the hour of ten, and threw 
himself wearily upon the sofa. “My friend,” I asked, “why do 
you suffer yourself to be so enslaved by business as to relinquish 
the enjoyment of such an evening as this, in your own loved home? 
It surely cannot be necessary.” “Not for our comfort,” he replied, 
“we have enough ; but when I think of Eloise, how much will be 
needed to secure to her all the accomplishments, all the indulgences 
which we desire, Iam willing to toil; and when I shall see het 
what she now promises to be, I shall have my reward.” 

Years stole away, and Eloise had reached that age which can 
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be claimed neither by the child nor the woman ; but which in her 
case exhibited all the confiding loveliness of the one, and enough 
of the maidenly reserve of the other. The promise of her infancy 
had been thus far fuldlled. 

It was late in the summer of 18— that I left the city to make 
my accustomed annual visit ‘at , and Eloise was one of the 
last friends from whom I parted. Never had she appeared in better 
health ; and happy she always was, except at the moment of 
saying farewell. “I shall be absent but a few weeks, Eloise ; 
and when I return, I shall call you to a strict account,” I added, 
striving to laugh away her tears as well as my own. Thus we 
parted 

To be continued. 





THE FAMILY. 


“No other earthly circle can be compared with that of the 
family. It comprises all that a human heart most values and 
delights in. It is the centre where all human affections meet and 
entwine, the vessel into which they all pour themselves with such 
joyous freedom. There is no one word which contains in it so 
many endearing associations and precious remembrances, hid it 
the heart like gold. It appeals at once to the very centre of man’s 
being.—his “heart of hearts.” All that is sweet, soothing, tender, 
and true, is wrapped up in that one name. It speaks not of one 
circle or one bond ; but of many circles and many bonds,—all of 
them near the heart. The family home, the family hearth, the 
family table, family habits, family voices, family tokens, family 
salutations, family melodies, family joys and sorrows; what a mine 
of recollections lie under that one word! ‘Take these away, and 
earth becomes a mere church-yard of crumbling bones: and man 
as so many grains of loosened sand, or at best, but as the fragments 
of a torn flower, which the winds are scattering abroad.” 
BONAR, 














PROCRASTINATION, 


BY REV. D. ¢ LANSING, D. D, 


Ovr life a hand-breadth is; and vapor-like, 
It passeth swift away. Hopeless and lost, 


As having God's most boly iaw lrangressed 


Wwe beneath the penalty of death 
In this ir ruined state, Jesus our Lord 
L ged us, ANd did love Spare them be said, 


My blood I'll shed to save them from the pit 
W hen, as the man of sorrows and of griefs, 
He made his pathway through this world of sin 


From his kind lips lhese hhaveniy accents feij 

Look unto me, ye sons of men, by faith— 
All other good you need shall then be given 
Pain not his heart of love, by promise vain 
(i penitential griel, in ume to come 


The promise for (omerrew oft you've made 


And s thas morn se eyelids never yet 
Hath lifted up, when te your gracious God 
You've come, with fowing tear, and broken heart, 


And in the tender breathings of your seul 

Have meekly said My Father, | have sinned, 
And am! worthy to be called thy sen 

N that lo-merrow hever yet has come— 


That dread w-merrow—enemy of man— 


Which, couadess multitudes of precious souls, 
From heights of hope bath swiftiy dowaward buel'd, 
To the abysses deep of endless wo 
Say not ag: to-morrow | will hear— 
Listen to-day—The night's at hand,.to whic! 

D No morning shall succeed Sweet Mercy then 
A sad farewell shall wave, and thy poor soul 


Of hope’s sustaining comforts all bereft, 
Shall feel the horrors of the second death 
Fling crowns, my friends, away—with kingdoms sport— 
Yea, trifle, if you will, with worlds—But oh! 
With that undying thing—th’ immortal soul, 
Which flourish may ‘mid angel joys, or must 
Be doomed with devils to the deep of bell— 

4 Beware—and trifle not with such a soul 

Its value—who can tell? The Son of God 
Himself to death did yield, to give it life. 
Look to the man of Calvary, by faith, 




















RESIGNATION. 


And let the light of hope that gloom dispel, 


7) } ’ ' ‘ ’ ; } 
Which moves to agony your inmost soul 


When quick'n'd thought to Judgment scenes awakes. 
O then, poor ingrate! dream no more—Rouse thee— 
This night, a sleep may o'er thee come, from which 
Thou wilt not wake, ‘till merg’d in deep despair 
Frail man! who cometh like a flower forth 

Must shortly fall, before that frightful shape 

Of fleshiess bx which swings the sythe of death 


And yearly, millions of our race cuts down 


When once thou’rt fallen ‘neath his heartless stroke 
No Savior then, will stretch his bleeding hands 
With pardons 6l! and pitying, lift his voice 
And sweetly say Look unto me and live 

Ah, no! The Mighty Arbiter of life 

And death, in glorious robes of judgment cloth'd 
By trumpet of archangel! heralded 

Shall wake, to disappointment keen, and grief 
And anguish, and despair that never end 

Thy slumb’ring senses, that they sleep no more 
Then—Christ and heaven lost—O, sinner! Thou 
That death that dieth not, thyself must die. 

In darkness deep— profound—and fathomless— 
No ray of light, or hope, the gloom to cheer, 
Thou must forever dwell, with guilty ghosts 

Of Adam's race, and ange! sinners curs'd ;— 
And fill’d with fears of frightful woes to come, 
In dread annihilation’s deep abyss, 

To be forever merg’d, wilt seek in vain 

“O sinner! Haste thee” then—to Jesus fiy— 
And while ‘tis call’d to-day, his righteousness 
Put on, and for th’ appearance glorious, wait, 
And the triumphant coming of thy Lord. 
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RESIGNATION. 


“Losses, troubles and death invade every dwelling on earth—but 
there are few dwellings in which, nevertheless, there may not be 
contentment. Fleeting as human joys too often are, perhaps they 
are not more so than human sorrows—and at all events, it can 
never be a duty to brood over recollections that enfeeble our forti- 
tude, even though they may relate to the best and surest sympa- 
thies of our nature.” 
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HOUSEHOLD SKETCHES.—No. III. 





BY MRS. MARY GEABAM. 
TOO BUSY. 


“Morner! mother!” cried my little Willy, bursting in upon 
me as I set busily at work, “I’ve lost my arrow in the grass and 
can’t find it.” 

He was just ready to burst into tears from grief at his mishap. 
“Tm sorry, dear,” I said, calmly, as 1 went on with my work. 

“Won't you go and find it for me, mother?” he asked, with a 
quivering lip, as he laid hold of my arm. 

“T'm too busy, dear,” I replied, gently shaking him off. “Go 
and tell Jane to find it for you.” 

“Jane can’t find it,” said the little fellow, in a choking voice. 

“Tell her to go and look again.” 

“She has looked all over, and can’t find it. Won't you come, 
mother, and find it for me ?” 

The tears were now rolling over his face. But I was too busy 
to attend to Willy. I was embroidering the edge of a little linen 
sack that I was making for him, and that, for the moment, seemed 
of mere importance than the happiness of my child. 

“No—no,” I replied. “I’m too busy to go down stairs. You 
must take better care of your arrows. Go and ask Ellen to find 
it for you.” 

“ Ellen says she won't look for it.” Willy was now crying outright. 

“There! there! Don’t be so foolish as to cry at the loss of such 
a little thing as an arrow,” said I, in a reproving voice. “I’m 
ashamed of you !” 

“ Won't you go and find it for me, mother ?” he urged, still crying. 

“No indeed, Willy. I'm too busy now. Go and look for it 
again yourself.” 

“But I can’t find it. I have looked.” 

“Then go and look again,” said I, firmly. 

Willy went crying down stairs, and I heard him crying about 
the yard for some ten minutes, until my patience began to give out. 

“Such a to-do about an arrow! I wish I'd never bought him 
the bowarrow !” said I, moving uneasily in my chair. 
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? 


“Ellen, won’t you make me another arrow ?—Here is a stick,” 
I heard him ask of the cook, in a pleading voice. But Ellen re 
plied, rudely 

“No indeed, I shall not! I’ve got something else to do besides 
making arrows.” 

The child’s crying was renewed. I felt vexed at Ellen. “She 
might have made him the arrow,” I said. “If I was’nt so busy | 
would go down and make him one myself. But I must get this 
sack done.” 

And | sewed away more rapidly than before. The crying went 
on. Willy had lost his arrow, and his heart was almost broken. 
Unfortunately | was not in a mood to sympathize with him. An 
arrow, to me, was a very little thing, and it worried me to hear 
him crying as if his heart would break over a loss so trifling as 
that of an arrow. 

“ Willy !” I at length said, calling out of the window, “you must 
stop that crying 7” 

“1 can’t find my arrow, and no body will make me another,” 
replied the little fellow. 

* That's nothing to make such a disturbance about !” I returned 
“Go und find something else and play with.” 

“| want my arrow. Won't you come and find it for me, mother?” 

‘No, not now. Pm too busy = 

The crying went on again as loudly as before, and I soon lost 
all my patience. Laying aside my work, I went to the head of 
the stair-way and called down 

“Come, now, sir! ‘There’s been enough of this crying, and you 
must stop it.” 

“1 can’t find my arrow,” retarned Willy. 

“ Well, suppose you can’t; will crying bring it? ‘You should 
take better care of your things. Little boys must look the way 
they shoot.” 

“I did look, but I can’t find it.” 

“Go and look again, then.” 

“T have looked, and it ain’t there.” 

And then the erying went on again. To Willy the loss of his 
arrow wasa real grief, and he was too young to have fortitude to 
bear his trouble patiently. But I was not in a state of mind to 
feel with him. 
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“ Stop that erying, instantly !” said 1, as the worrying sound 
came again upon my ears. “I won't have such a noise in the 
house.” 


But my words had no effect: they did not produce the arrow. 
Willy cried on 

Unable longer to endure the sound, and also thinking it wrong 
to let him indulge the habit of crying, | laid my work aside, and 
going down stairs, took hold of him resolutely, saying as | did so— 

“ Now stop this, instantly !” 

The child looked up at me with a most distressed countenance, 
while the tears covered his face. 

“T can’t find my arrow,” said he, with quivering lip. 

“I'm sorry —but crying won't find it. Come up stairs with me.” 
Willy ascended to my room. 

* Now don’t let me hear one word more of this. The next time 
you get an arrow take better care of it.” 

There was no sympathy in my tones; for I felt none. I did 
not think of his loss, but of the evil and annoyance of crying.— 
The little fellow stifled his grief, or rather, the utterance of it, as 
best he could, and throwing himself at full length upon the floor, 
sighed and sobbed for some ten minufes. A sigh, longer and more 
fluttering than usual, aroused my attention, and I then became 
aware that he had fallen asleep. 

How instantly do our feelings change toward a child when we 
find that it is asleep. If we have been angry or offended, we are 
no longer so. ‘Tenderness comes in the place of sterner emotions. 
I laid aside my work, and taking Willy in my arms, lifted him 
from the floor, and laid him upon my bed. Another long, flutter- 
ing sigh agitated his bosom as his head touched the pillow. How 
reprovingly came the sound upon my ears! How sadly did it 
echo and re-eche in my beart! 

“Poor child!" I murmured. “To him the loss of an arrow was 
a great thing. It has disturbed him to the very centre of his little 
being. I wish, now, that I had put by my work for a few minutes 
until I could have found his arrow, or made him a new one. I 
would have lost no more time in doing so than I have already lost 
And, after all, what is a little time taken from my work to the 
happiness of my child? Ah me! I wish I could learn to think 
right at the right time. Dear little fellow! He was so happy 
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with his bow and arrow. But all was destroyed by the untimely 
loss which I could have restored in a few moments. Unfeeling 
unnatural mother! Is this the way you show your love for your 
child ! 

I stood for nearly five minutes over my sleeping boy. When I 
turned away, I did not resume my sewing, for I had no heart to 
work upon the little garment. I went down into the yard, and 
the first object that met my eye was the lost arrow, partly con- 
cealed behind a rose bush, where it had fallen. 

“So easily found !” said I. “ How much would a minute given 
at the right time have saved ! Ah me! We learn too late. and 
repent when repentance is of little avail.” 

I took the arrow and laid it, with the bow which I found care 
lessly thrown away, upon the bed beside my sleeping boy, that he 
might see them as soon as he awakened. 

It was an hour before the deep sleep into which my Willy had 
fallen was broken. I had, in the mean time, resumed my sewing, 
after having lost fully half an hour in consequence of being un- 
willing to lose a few minutes for the sake of attending to my child 
and relieving him from the trouble that had come upon him. The 
first notice I received of his being awake, was his gratified excla 
mation at finding his lost arrow beside him. All his past grief was 
forgotten. Ina few minutes he was down in the yard, shooting 
his arrow again, and as happy as before. No trace of his recent 
grief remained. 

But I could not forget it. With me the circumstance was not 
as the morning cloud and the early dew. The sunshine that 
came afterward did not dissipate instantly the one nor drink up 
the other. I was sober for many hours afterwards ; for the con 
sciousness of having done wrong as well as of having been th 
occasion of grief to my child, lay with a heavy pressure upon my 


feelings. 























THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 
See Engraving 


We have here one of the most beautiful of the many views of 
Washington and its far-famed Capitol, from the burin of Osborne, 
with whom our readers must by this time be well acquainted, as 
one of the most spirited and talented engravers in the land. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, a noble street one hundred and sixty feet 
in width, bordered with beautiful shade trees, and leading directly 
to the Capitol, occupies the foreground of the picture, which is one 
of general interest to all who have any concern in the government 
of these United States As the place of meeting of our highest 
Legislative Assembly, the Capitol possesses an interest which in 
itself, grand and majestic though it be. it could never obtain. 
This splendid building is constructed of Free stone, of the Corin- 
thian order of architecture, and consists of a centre and two wings. 
The length of the whole building is three hundred and fifty feet 
depth of the wings one hundred and twenty-one feet—hbeight to 
the top of dome one hundred and twenty feet. A Corinthian 
portico extends the whole length of the centre, which is occupied 
by the Rotunda, ninety-six feet in diameter, and ninety-six in 
height. ‘The Rotunda contains four paintings, by Trumbull—and 
is ornamented with relievos representing the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth—the treaty between Penn and the Indians 
the saving of Capt. Smith by Pocahontas, and the adventure of 
Daniel Boon with two Indians. Adjoining this on the west, is the 
library of Congress. ‘The hall, ninet-ytwo feet in length, thirty-four 
in width, and thirty-six in height, contains sixteen thousand vol- 
umes. ‘The Senate Chamber is in the north wing, and is a semi 
circle of seventy-four feet in length, and forty-two in height. Over 
the chair of the President is a portrait of Washington, by Rembrandt 
Peale. ‘The Chamber of Representatives in the south wing, is also 
1 semi-circle, ninety-five feet in length, and sixty in height. The 
dome is supported by twenty-six columns and pilasters of breccia, 
or Potomac marble. A colossal statue of Liberty, and one of 
History, are the principal embellishments of the Hall. Immedi 
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ately below the Hall, and nearly of the same form and dimensions, 
is the room in which the sessions of the Supreme Court are held. 

Since the death of the venerable Adams, who fell in the Hall 

*-presentatives, like a veteran warrior falling at his post, a new 
and ve touching interest is attached in our minds to this spot, 
which seems hallowed by the event that clothed an entire nation 
in mourning. His spirit still seems to hover over the spot, and to 
rebuke the selfishness, ambition and party spirit, which have so 
often disgraced the room by their unbridled exhibitions. 


DALEA ALOPECUROIDES—OR, STRIPED DAHLIA. 
Sce Flower Plate 


Gen. Cuar.—Calyx five cleft, five toothed, and sometimes beset 
with glands—stamens ten, monadelphous—legume ovate, one 
seeded, shorter than the calyx—leaves having the terminal leaflet 
generally sessile ; impari-pinnate. 

Spec. Caar.—Stem glabrous and erect, having from ten to fif- 
teen pairs of linear elliptic retuse leaflets—spikes of flowers ovate 
or cylindrical—flowers disposed in pedunculate spikes which are 
opposite the leaves. 

This truly elegant flower is extensively cultivated as an orna- 
ment in our gardens and parterres, and in some of its numerous 
varieties is to be found in every section of the country. The plants 
thrive best in a mixture of loam and peat, and the shrubby and 
perennial kinds are easily increased by young cuttings, planted in 
sand with a hand-glass placed over them. They may be brought 
forward early, by planting the bulbs in a pot which should be 
placed in a hot-bed, and the plants separated and planted in other 
pots singly, when they have attained sufficient size for that pur 
pose, or placed in an open border in a warm sheltered situation. 
As early as possible after the first heavy frosts, the roots should be 
carefully removed from the ground, with several inches of the stalk 
attached to them, and placed for the winter in a dry situation, 
equally guarded from heat and severe cold. 

The striped purple Dahlia, which we give to our readers this 
month, is one of the most beautiful varieties of this large and orna- 
mental family of plants. 
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BY REV. &. D. BURCHARD. 


We take no note of time 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours ; 
Where are they? With the years beyond the flood !” 
Younes 


Tue seasons of the year are instructive and monitory. Spring, 
with its bird voices, its leaping rivulets, its laughing vallies, its 
garniture of flowers, its exuberance of freshness and beauty, is 
emblematic of Youth, full of hilarity and hope. At this period, 
every object is clothed with the charm of novelty, and the widening 
and extended prospect seems all verdure to the eye, all velvet to 
the foot. This is the Spring time—the time for sowing spiritual 
seed. Summer and Autumn too have their corresponding seasons 
in human life—seasons of labor, anxiety and care—the bright 
visions of youth have passed away like the mists of morning—the 
landscape once covered with vernal verdure and decked with fra- 
grance and flowers, is now changed into the bleak and barren 
heath. ‘The verdure is parched and the flowers have withered. 
Then comes Winter with its snow-wreaths, its winds like the wails 
of all human sorrow moaning through the tops of the tall forest 
trees. Thus life is changing and passing, and yet it passes so 
rapidly that we scarcely know that we ‘are moving. The flight 
of time is not the object of either of our senses. The progress of 
light is perceptible to the eye—the stream of water is seen to move 
and heard to murmur—the current of air visibly stirs the leaves of 
the forest ; but the lapse of time is silent and unseen. It flows 
without the whisper of a sound, without the shadow of a form. 
An individual excluded from the light of day, from the sound and 
silence of the world around him, could form no idea of the progress 
of time, could neither tell the day of the week or the month of the 
year. But there are certain aspects and alterations in natare, like 
Vou. 111.—19 
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the lettered stones by the way-side, which seem to remind the 
passenger through human life, how far he has proceeded in his 
path to the grave. Nature speaks with a loud voice. She paints 
in strong colors. Revolutions in earth, air. and water. proclaim 
the progress of time. By means of these continued successions of 
day and night, summer and winter, heat and cold, we not only see 
how fast the fugitive flies, but we seem to hear the rushing sound 
of his:pinions—almost to see the awful spread of his wings! At 
the present season, nature and society both unite to remind us of 
the flight of time. In the complimental blessing that salutes us 
in the social circle, we are reminded that another year has fled 

fled never to be recalled. If its days and months have been mis- 
spent, they have gone to give their testimony against us—if its 
leaves have been blotted, they can never be made white again 
We can never erase what we have written. No tears we may 
shed, no prayers we may offer, can ever undo the evil that we 
have done. ‘The future we can redeem from similar misapplica- 
tion and abuse, but the past is no longer ours. Its memories will 
visit us—they will come to us in the still sabbath hours of the soul 
to sadden or exhilarate—to bless or to torment us. If we have 
done good—if we have cast light in upon scenes of darkness and 
distress—if we have relieved oppressive burdens or caused the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy, how bright and cheering is the re- 
trospect. But if he have done evil—if we have frittered away the 
golden hours in vanity and pleasure—if we have deepened the 
sorrows of the afflicted, the remembrance of the past, like an armed 


spirit, will haunt us during every passing moment of our lives 


In vain will be the customary salutation unless our hearts are 
right. Happiness is not a thing to be evoked by the voice of 
friendship. It is not to be found amid the frail, the superficial, the 
perishable objects of earth. We want inward peace, a calm and 
contented mind, an untroubled conscience amid all the stir and 
conflict of life. Lightly may we not talk—lightly may we not 
think of being happy. That which shall bring repose and blessed- 
ness to a nature like ours, must be something vast, profound, 
solemn, infinite and everlasting. He is the truly happy man, be 
his condition what it may, be he clad in robes of state or in the 
rags of the pauper, whose heart is in harmony with truth and 
responsive to the calls of duty, who lives for the glory of God and 
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the happiness of the race. Here is the blessing for which the world 
are seekers. The prize, for which they wander so far and in such 
devious paths, lies all the while shining at their feet. Do good 
and be happy is the true philosophy of life. 


Wouldst thou from sorrow find a sweet relief? 
Or is thy heart oppressed with woes untold ? 
Balm wouldst thou gather for corroding grief? 
Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold 7 
Tis when the rose is wrapped in many a fold, 
Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 
lis life and beauty, not when all unrolled 
Leaf after leaf, its bosom rich and fair 
Breathes freely its perfume throughout the ambient air 


If then the reader would realize in his own experience the pass 
ing wish that greets the entrance of the New Year, let benevolence 
be the motto and aim of life. Thou canst not want for opportu 
nity to give full play to every generous and holy impulse. There 
are vices to be removed, miseries to be relieved, wrongs to be re 
dressed, chains to be riven, ignorance to be instructed, humanity, 
sacred, bleeding humanity to be redeemed to virtue and to God. 
All this is to be done. Choose then thy field of toil and build then 


thy monuments, broad and high, of blessings conferred and souls 
redeemed. And when the selfish and the sensual—the scoffer and 
the skeptic, and all who have turned aside from the path of truth 
and duty shall be forgotten or consigned to the ignominy of all 


abhorred and rejected things, thy memorial shall remain, and sur- 
viving the wreck of the material universe, live forever in the regions 
of perfect and imperishable glory. With the high resolve to be 
useful—to live for virtue and truth, we cheerfully unite in the 
customary salutations of friendship by wishing the readers of this 


work “ A happy new year.” 


oor - ees 


Wart we call the world, is an empty and sounding thing, not 
a rational habitation. The affections, the thoughts, the offices 
which advance one in the scale of mental, moral and social being- 
these are the world we ought to live in. HOOKEE. 











THE PROPHET’S VISION OF WATERS. 


Ezekiel 47 


BY MRS I H. SIGOURNEY 


Fast by the altar’s hallow base 
A stream n hrystal flow 
Firs t mpid spring 
With gentlest murmur crept 
Th I pt n “4 a LOCK 
In fearless curr swept,— 
Till spreading out, a river broad 
In st 9 uns 


Those mighty waters rushing roll'd 


And foil’d the swimmer'’s pride. 


Oh, vision of that holy fount !— 
Which the meek Hand that fell 


nnerv'd, on Calvary’s fatal Cross 


{ 









Each changeful season dare,— 
And still the fruits of faith renew 


Till Heaven's pure clime we share. 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY DARMONT. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1798 


BY MRS. & T. MARTYN 


CHAPTER III. THE PURPOSE ACCOMPLISHED 


—_————-— _} now 
i “ me, Ki u he « 7 
W a na hig its } 
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M Hemane 


In the Hotel de la Providence, to which on entering Paris, she 
had h ; ted Charlotte ( 


nad been airecteq, nari 


rday found that repose and quiet 


essential to the pe rfecting and accomplishment of her designs 


Alone in her small upper chamber, in the heart of a vast and 
tumuituou ty where she had not one friend or a juaintance 
with 1 insellor but her own heroic heart, and no helpers but 
her own quick wit and ready hand, this young girl calmly sat 
down to calculate the chances or possibilities of failure, and to de 
cle upor plan which should most ce rtainly ensure success 
Ihe one absorbing idea which filled her mind in Caen had gained 


strength every hour since her arrival in Paris. The ruffian sans 
ulottes whose orgies made night hideous at a drinking house oppo 
te her lodgings, shouted the name of Marat over their cups, as 
the divinity at whose shrine they worshipped. The hangers on 
of the Jacobin Clubs, whose boisterous street harancues on liberty, 
equality, and republican glory were borne to the ear of the young 
| by the soft summer breeze, mingled enthusiastic praises of 
Marat, with terrific denunciations of his supposed enemies. Even 
the rude tumbrils, as they rattled by, conveying the doomed victims 
of the guillotine to the Place de la Greve, were surrounded with a 
dense mass of degraded beings shouting—“ Long life to Marat, the 
people’s friend, and death to all aristocrats!" Wherever she turned 
her eyes, that name seemed traced before them in letters of blood— 
the very air was full of the poisonous miasma it engendered 
Visions, dim, shadowy, and awful, floated before her imagination, 
iich this one frightful form, this incarnation of evil. assumed 


in 
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in the obscurity, colossal proportions not his own ; threatening 
with utter destruction the newly awakened hopes and aspirations 
of an oppressed but generous people. Thus, alone with unnum- 
bered thousands about her, the high-souled and sensitive Charlotte 
communed with her own thotghts, until thought became agony, 
sut amidst the whirl of contending emotions then excited, one idea 
lone was always present, always clearly defined, always the 
spring of action during the few days of her sojourn in Paris. At 
whatever sacrifice, this man must die. This ignorant declaimer 

this ferocious demagogue—this sanguinary denouncer—in a word, 
this idol of the mad and misguided populace, had already cursed 
the earth too long; the blood of ten thousand unavenged victims 
called aloud from the ground for justice on the remorseless mur 
derer. But how was this solemn act of vengeance to be accom 
plished? Before leaving Caen, she had resolved to strike the fatal 
blow in the Champ de Mars, in the presence of the assembled thou 
sands who were there to celebrate on the 14th of July, the triumphs 
of liberty. Concealed among the crowd, it would be easy to 
approach near enough to Marat, for her purpose, and that once 
accomplished, it was of little consequence what became of her the 
moment afterward. This great ceremony had been indefinitely 
postponed for political reasons, and her next plan was to go openly 
to the National Assembly, watch her opportunity, and stab him 
there in the presence of his friends, not doubting that she should 
herself be torn in pieces instantly, and that thus the knowledge of 
her name and fate might be forever concealed from those who 
loved her. For herself, the enthusiast feared and hoped nothing . 
but for the sake of her friends, she would gladly have avoided the 
infamy of a public execution, though she seems never for a moment 
to have doubted the justice, or even the sacred obligation of he: 
proposed attempt on the life of another. If Cesar must die by the 
hands of his friends when the liberties of Rome were endangered 
by his ambition, surely the blood of a monster like Marat should 
be poured out like water, rather than the holy cause of human 
freedom should suffer from his crimes. And the more public the 
deed, the more honorable and acceptable would be the sacrifice, 
and the more apparent to all, that'private revenge had no share in 
an action which ought rather to be regarded as an expiatory offer 
ing upon the altar of insulted liberty. 
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While this plan was still immature, Charlotte Corday learned 
incidentally that Marat had ceased to attend the Convention in 
consequence of indisposition. Nothing then remained for her, but 
on some pretence of business, to gain access to his house, and 
abhorrent as this course must have seemed to her noble and gen- 
erous nature, it was at length adopted. 

On the morning of the second day after her arrival, she dressed 
herself with unusual care, and went out to call on the deputy to 
whom she had brought letters from Barbaroux and his colleagues 
at Caen. The family of M. Duperret were charmed with the 
fascinating stranger, whose quiet dignity and self-possession (the 
result in gart of mental pre-occupation,) were united with the 
modest reserve so charming in a young and beautiful woman. In 
vain, however, they urged upon her offers of hospitality and kind- 
ness; gently, but firmly she refused them all—resolved, if possible, 
to avoid implicating others in the fate which awaited her. After 
leaving the house of M. Duperret, she proceeded toward the Palais 
Royal—but on reaching the Place Vendome, her progress was 
arrested by a crowd of men, women and children, assembled round 
a pole, on which a bleeding head was borne aloft, its gory locks 
streaming on the wind, in ghastly mimicry of life. Scores of wo- 
men, with dishevelled hair and tattered garments, were dancing 
round the horrible spectacle, like frantic Bacchanals, and the whole 
multitude seemed wrought up toa state of savage fury by the 
stimulus of blood. Unfortunately, Charlotte Corday wore suspend- 
ed from her neck, a golden cross, presented her by the Abbess, 
Madame Belzunce, on leaving the convent, and this ornameut 
attracted the attention of some one among the crowd, who imme- 
diately raised the cry—“down with priestcraft and superstition 
death to the young aristocrat,” at the same time seizing her arm 
to prevent her escape. Pale and trembling, but still calm, the 
young girl attempted to pass in silence, but from the excited state 
of the mob this was impossible. Fierce, pitiless eyes were glaring 
upon her—threats and imprecations passed from mouth to mouth, 
and every moment her danger was becoming more imminent, when 
suddenly a young man of Herculean frame and commanding aspect, 
who had taken in the whole scene at a glance in passing the spot, 
sprang to her side, exclaiming—“ What absurd mistake is this ? 
This young woman is my very particular friend, and one of the 
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best republicans in Paris—do you not see the tri-colored scarf upon 


her shoulders ?’—pointing to the shaw! she wore, which was for- 
tunately of the prescribed colors—‘“for shame, Pierrot, if you do 
ot know friends from enemies, you will some day be attacking 
Robespierre himself as a traitor to the republic.” The cry of “Vive 
Robespierre” was furiously raised, and profiting by the confusion, 
the protector of Charlotte Corday drew her hastily away from the 
frightful scene. It was not until she was quite out of danger, that 
either spoke—the young man was the first to break silence 

“ Will you pardon me,” he said, “for so unceremoniously claiming 
cquaintance with you—it was the only means that otcurred to 
me, of saving you from these wretches, and in a Parisian mob, 
every thing depends on turning the attention of the people even 
for a moment.” 

With a strong effort mastering her emotion, she replied—*“ You 
have saved my life—a life at this moment of great importance to 
me. I have no words with which to thank you—after to-morrow 
indeed, should I then be living, I may be better able to express 
my gratitude.” 

There was something in the melody of that enchanting voice 
in the eloquence of those lustrous eyes—that penetrated the heart 
of the young man, and almost timidly he enquired—* May I not 
at least know the name of her to whom I am indebted for one of 
the happiest moments of my existence ? 

“Do not ask it,” was her hurried reply—but as she saw the look 
of disappointment which clouded his open brow, she added—* like 
a true knight, you have succored a distressed and errant damsel, 
one who has neither name, nor friends, nor home, but who will 
never cease while life remains, to bless and pray for her unknown 
protector.” Then taking from her neck a chain to which the 
golden cross before mentioned, was suspended, she turned to her 
companion, and said with the grace and sweetness so peculiarly 
her own—“ We shall never meet on earth again—but before we 
separate, I would fain leave with my deliverer, some memento of 
this hour. This cross, which has been blest by the Holy Father 
himself, is the only ornament of value I possess. Wear it in 
memory of an unfortunate, whose only vocation here is to do, and 
suffer.” 


While the last cadence of that rich voice still vibrated on the 
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ear of the young man, she had vanished from his sight among the 
arcades of the Palais Royal, which they had just before entered. 
His first impulse was to follow, and endeavor to penetrate the 
mystery that surrounded the interesting unknown, but a moment's 


thought convinced him of the futility of the undertaking. Slowly 


and thoughtfully he retraced his steps, dwelling on every circum- 
stance of his brief interview with the stranger, with the jealous 
care of a miser who fears to lose one farthing of his treasure. But 
for the cross he held, he might have believed the whole a dream. 
“ This at least,” he said, as he prest the ornament to his lips, “is a 
reality. ‘This shall be my clue by which to trace her out, and it 
shall go hard with me, but we will meet again somewhere on earth.” 

They did indeed meet again, but when, and where? When 
Charlotte Corday left the young German (for such he was,) 
she entered the shop of a cutler, and selecting a poignard knife 
with an ebony haft, she purchased it, concealed it in her sleeve, 
and then returned directly to the Hotel, where she spent the re 
mainder of the day in reading, reflection and devotion. 

The morning of the 12th at length dawned—the day on which 
she had resolved to rid the world of a monster like Marat, by the 
sacrifice even of her own life. Early in the day, she wrote and 
dispatched to him the following note*: “I have just arrived from 
Caen. Your love of country makes me presume that you will 
have pleasure in hearing of the unfortunate events of that portion 
of the republic. I shall present myself at your abode about one 
o’clock—have the goodness to receive me and grant me a moment’s 
conversation. I will put you in a position to be of great service to 
France.” 

Not doubting the success of this note, she went at the appointed 
hour to the dwelling of Marat. but was refused admittance. Sh: 
immediately wrote the following, which she left with the servant 
before returning to her lodgings 

“| wrote you this morning, Marat, did you have my letter? | 
cannot believe it, as they refuse me admittance. I hope that you 


will still grant me the interview I request. I repeat that I am 


‘or these notes, and the speeches and letters of Charlot 
lafter her condemnation, as wel! as fort 


are indebt M. Lamartine’s 
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ust arrived from Caen, and have secrets to disclose to you, most 
important to the safety of the republic. Besides I am persecuted 
for the cause of liberty—I am unhappy, and that I am so, should 


give me a claim on your patriotism.” 
At seven o'clock, p. m., Charlotte Corday again left the Hotel 
for the house of Marat, resolved to effect an entrance in some way, 
r perish in the attempt. She wore a white dress, over which a 
urf was thrown across her shoulders, fastened behind. A cap of 
lace, after the fashion of Normandy, confined her luxuriant hair in 
front, which fell in long natural ringlets down her back. He: 
intenance and manner were perfectly calm—not one tremulous 


tone, one anxious glance, or quivering muscle betrayed her “deadly 


purpose.” The apartments of Marat were situated on the floor of 
1 wretched house in the Rue de Cordeliers No. 20. ‘They con 
sisted only of an antechamber and writing room, a small bath 
room, and sleeping and dining room facing on the street 


Me uly furnished untidy and cheerless in the extreme they 
| j 


narmonized 


well with the character of their ferocious tenant, who 
whether sleeping or waking, in sickness or health, was occupied 
only with plans of wholesale denunciation and death. Blood 

blood, blood, was the one idea which had taken possession of the 
’ 


miserable man, and the fear of assassination which continually 


haunted him, only made him tenfold more eager for the destruction 


of others. Fear and jealousy rendered it almost impossible to gain 
access to his presence, but the notes of Charlotte Corday had been 
irtfully framed to excite his curiosity, and accordingly when h« 


learned from some disturbance in the antechamber that the write: 


was in the house and wished to see him. he gave immediate orders 
for her admittance Probably had the visiter been less youthful 
und attractive, Albertine, the mistress of Marat, who disputed het 
entrance so violently, might have been less unwilling to grant her 
the desired interview Marat, according to his usual custom of 
receiving evening visiters, was in his bath when Charlotte entered 
the apartment. A rough plank was laid across it, on which were 
placed papers, pamphlets, and unfinished articles for his inspection 
A dirty cloth smeared with ink and grease was thrown over him, 
leaving only the right arm, neck and upper portion of the chest 
uncovered. On an oaken block at his side, was‘a large ink-stand 


f lead the foul source whence for three years had issued so 
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many delirious oytpourings, so many denunciations, so much blood.” 
A filthy handkerchief covered his stiff and matted hair, while “his 
receding forehead, protruding eyes, prominent cheek bones, vast 
and sneering mouth, shrivelled limbs and livid skin,” rendered him 
in Object of unqualified disgust and horror. 

Such was the man, by whose side stood the young and beautiful 
minister of vengeance, calmly waiting his interrogations on the 
state of Normandy. Her answers were brief and framed to accord 
as far as possible with his wishes. At his request, she gave him 
the names of the banished deputies who were residing in Caen, 
and when he had written them down, he exclaimed aloud, in a 
tone of savage delight—“ Before they are a week older, they shall 
all have the guillotine !” 
arm of Charlotte Corday for the fatal blow. Quick as thought 


This alone was wanting to nerve the 


she drew the poignard from her bosom, and plunged it to the hilt 
in the heart of the tyrant, then drawing it from the body of her 
victim, dropped it on the floor at her feet. “Help, help !” was the 
only cry uttered by the murdered man, ere his voice was lost in 
death, but his mistress who with a servant had remained in thé 
adjoining room with the door partly open, immediately rushed in, 
on hearing the sound, only in time to receive his last breath. As 
if petrified by the horrible act she had committed, Charlotte stood, 
rigid and motionless as a statue at a short distance from the bath, 
which from its crimsoned hue gave to the sanguinary denouncer, 
the appearance of having perished in a “bath of blood.” The 
servant of Marat seized a chair, and striking Charlotte furiously 
un the head, felled her to the ground, where the frantic Albertine 
stamped upon her, and trampled her under foot in the first paroxysin 
of her rage. The screams of the woman, and the loud cries of 
Laurent the servant, soon drew together a crowd of people, who 
pressed into the room, and speedily filled the whole premises, de 

manding instant vengeance on the murderer. She was rescued 
from the hands of the infuriated rabble by some soldiers of the 
National Guard who had arrived, and held her with her arms 
crossed waiting till cords could be brought to confine them. It 
was with difficulty, however, that the file of bayonets which sur- 
rounded her could keep back the mob who threatened every mo- 
ment to tear her limb from limb. In the meantime, surgeons had 
been summoned who examined, and sought to stanch the wound 
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of Marat, but human help was vain. It was the lifeless corpse of 
fi e partizan, which was taken from the bath and pl iced on 


bed in an adjoining : partie nt The scene that ensued, when 
this fact was made known to the crowd, was terrific beyond des 
cription The hysterical shrieks of the women, the violent curses 


ind imprecations of the Jacobins who sought with clenched fists 


sticks and swords to break through the ranks of the soldiery that 
tneyv ight wre ik thelr vengeance on the dk fenceless { W Dose 

rv fearlessness only stimulated their rage—the wild eloquence 
f a political fanatic who had caught up the bloody knife, and 
brandishing it furiously was making a frenzied « ulogium ov the 
remains of the dead—together with the vain attempts of the 


National Guards to restore order in the apartment—all these sound 


made a very Babel of horror and confusion which might have ap 
palled the stoutest heart. In the midst of it all, however, Charlotte 
Corday stood with perfect calmness surveying the scene, her full, 
‘ ye Vv dering with sad earnestness from one to another of 
e act in that fearful tragedy, while an expression of pity, as 
he w sed the agonies of Albertine, for a moment lighted up 
he ing countenance with an almost supernatural radiance. 
\\ “ lucted to the dining room of Marat, to undergo an 
c lore the ¢ nmissary of the Section. she uid with 
te } to tl Iy ple ho were lame ntiog the los of thei 
Poor people, you desire my death, while you owe me only 
; having freed 1 from a monster Then turning to 
{ uarded her, she said Cast me to that inf 
im nce t \ et him. they are wort! to be t 
me Her answ the official questions put to | we 
n with pre » and respect, mingled with the proud self-pos 
n of one who felt that she had done her duty, and pre 
to abide the « equences 
lof the deputies, on hearing the news of the death of 
left the Cor vention and p oceeded at once tot pot. 
found the | ner still replying to the interrogatories, and 
ere overwhelmed with surprise at the sight of one so young and 
beautiful, standing before them in the cuise of a murder: Never 


before had crime worn such a form. or assumed such attractions 


‘ 


the eyes of men. It was impossible, in the presence of that 


that it was a lofty. though mistaken enthu- 
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siasm which prompted the commission of the awful deed, and 

which sustained her amid the agitating scenes that followed: and 

the stern, cold men who had come to look on as judges, found 

themselves ere they were aware, gazing with sympathy, and 

ilmost with respect, on the acknowledged assassin of their friend 
ar 


11h ¢ iecargue. 


lecided DY the deputies, that Charlotte ( vorday should b 


It was « 
arried to the Abbaye, as it was the nearest prison, and she was 
uccordingly conveyed thither in the same hackney coach which 
had brought her to the house. When she crossed the thresh id 
with her hands tied, and leaning on two soldiers of the Nation: 
Guard, the mob closed round the carriage with such fierce gesticu 
lations, such groans and threats, that for a moment she lost the 
presence of mind she had hitherto manifested, and after an ineffe: 
tual attempt to overcome her emotions, fainted in the carriage 
In this state she was conveyed to the prison, where on recovering 
she expressed her deep sorrow that she was still alive, though she 
thanked the officers of the guard with strong feeling. for having 


interfered to protect her from the brutality of the mob 


AUTUMN. 


AMPBELL 
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i-quakeress, why wearest thou 























he russet on thy wings ? 
Poor court tis the livery 


Of all departing things! 


The dun deer gazeth wistfully 
Up n the wind-racked skies 
Then down the forest vistas, turn 
His melancholy eyes 

Now, whoop! hurra! the chase is up! . 
And he bounds away— 

He mourned the glories fading fast 


He perisheth, e’er they 


Oh, Autumn is a conqueror! 
He wears a frosty crown ; 

The fearful armory of Heaven 
He maketh all his own 

batt 


lement 













Have donned a golden crown 


He toucheth them resistlessly 











And scatters glories d 






placeth on the boughs 


A sign of woodland wo« 










es her signal fire to Heaven 
Heaven Aath sent the foe ! 


What matters it! they die like kings 








Each on his ancient throne, 





With waving plume, ind scarlet robe 





And all regalia on 
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HOUSEHOLD SKETCHES.—No. IV. 


BY MRS MARY GRAHAM 
LOSING ONE’S TEMPER. 


I was sitting in my room one morning, feeling all “out of sorts” 
about something or other, when an orphan child, whom I had taken 
to raise, came in with a broken tumbler in her hand, and said, 
while her yéung face was pale, and her little lip quivered, 

“See, ma'am! I went to take this tumbler from the dresser to 
get Anna a drink of water, and I let it fall.” 

I was in a fretful humor before the child came in, and her ap 
pearance, with the broken tumbler in her hand, did'nt tend to help 
me to a better state of mind. She was suffering a good deal of 
pain in consequence of the accident, and needed a kind word to 
quiet the disturbed beatings of her heart. But, she had come to 
me in an unfortunate moment. 

“You are a careless little girl!” said I, severely, taking the 
fragments of glass from her trembling hands. “A very careless 
little girl, and I am displeased with you !” 

I said no more; but my countenance expressed even stronge! 
rebuke than my words. The child lingered near me for a few 
moments, and then shrunk away from the room. I was sorry, in 
a moment, that I had permitted myself to speak unkindly to the 
little girl; for there was no need of my doing so, and, moreover, 
she had taken my words, as I could see, deeply to heart. I had 
made her unhappy without a cause. The breaking of the tumbler 
was an accident likely to happen to any one, and the child evi 
dently felt bad enough about what had occurred without having 
my displeasure added thereto. 

If | was unhappy before Jane entered my room, I was still more 
unhappy after she retired. I blamed myself, and pitied the child ; 
but this did not in the least mend the matter. 

In about half an hour, Jane came up very quietly, with Willy, 
my dear little curly-haired, angel-faced boy, in her arms. He had 
fallen asleep, and she had, with her utmost strength, carried him 
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up stall She did not lift her eyes to mine as she entered, but 
went, with her burden, to the low bed that was in the room. where 
he laid him tenderly, and then sat down with her face turned 


partiy away from me, and with a fan kept off the flies and cooled 


Enough of Jane countenance was visible to enable me to pel 


lirat 1 expression was sad And iti was an unkind word 
Irom my ps that had yrought this « | yud over her yi ung lace ! 


So much for permitting myself to fall into a fretful mood,” said 
I, mentally. “In future I must be more watchful over my state 
f mind 1 have no right to make others suffer from my own 
; : 

tinued to sit by Willy and fan him; and every now 
nd then | ild hear a very low sigh come up, as if involuntarily, 
her bosom. Faint as the sound was, it smote upon my ea! 

ind added to my uncomfortable frame of mind 


A friend called, and | went down into the parlor, and sat con 


versing there for an hour. But, all the while there was a weight 
upon my feelings. I tried, but in vain, to be cheerful. I was too 
listinctly aware of the fact, that an individual—and that a mother 
ess little girl—was unhappy through my unkindness ; and th 


onsciousness was like a heavy hand upon my bosom. 

This is all a weakness,” I said to myself, after my friend had 
left. making an effort to throw off the uncomfortable feeling. But 
it was of no avail. Even if the new train of thought, awakened 
DY conversation with my irk nd had lifted me above the state ol 
mind in which | was when she came, the sight of Jane’s sobe 
face, as she passed me on the stairs, would have depressed my 


igain 


[ oth to relieve my own and the child’s feelings, I thought 

| ild refer to the broken tumbler, and tell her not to grieve het 
bout it, as its loss was of no consequence whatever. But 

this would have been to have made an acknowledgment to het 


that | had been in the wrong. and an instinctive feeling of pride 


remonstrated against that 


“Ah me!” I sighed. “Why did I permit myself to speak so 
unguardedly ? How small are the causes that sometimes destroy 
ur peace! How much of good or evil is there in a single word '” 


’ 


vho read this may think, that I was very weak to let 
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hastily uttered censure against a careless child trouble me. What 
are a child’s feelings ? 

I have been a child; and, as a child, have been blamed severely 
by those whom I desired to please, and felt that unkind words fell 
heavier and more painfully, sometimes, than blows. I could 
therefore, understand the nature of Jane’s feelings. and sympathize 
with her to a certain extent 

All through the d iy, Jane moved about more quietly than usual 
When I spoke to her about any thing—which I did in a kind 
voice than | ordin irily used—she would look into my lace with an 


earnestness that rebuked me 


l‘oward evening. | sent her down stairs for a pitcher ol 
water. She went quickly, and soon returned with the pitcher of 
water, and a tumbler, on a waiter. She was coming towards me. 


evidently using more than ordinary caution, when her foot tripped 
against something, and she stumbled forward. It was in vain 
that she tried to save the pit her Its balance was lost, and it fell 
over and was broken to pieces at my feet, the water dashing upou 
the skirt of my dress 

The poor ( hild became instantly as par @S ashes, and the fright 
ene d lo Ik she gave me I shall not soon forget. She tried Lo speak 
and say that it was an accident, but her tongue was paralyzed for 
the moment, and she found no utterance 


The lesson I had received in the morning served me for purposes 


} 


f self-control now, and I said, instantly, in a mild voice, 

Never mind, Jane ; I know you could'nt help it. I must tack 
down that loose edge of the carpet. I came near tripping ther 
myself to-day Go and get a floor-cloth and wipe up the water as 


quickly as you can, while I gather up the broken pieces.” 

The color came back instantly to Jane lace She gave me one 
grateful look, and then ran quickly away, to do as I had directed 
her. When she came back. she blamed herself for not having 


he accident, and promised 


| 
i 


been more careful, expressed sorrow for t 


| ed in future 


ve Inore Pua;»re 


over and over again that she would 
The contrast between both of our feelings now and what they 
were in the morning, was very great. I felt happier for having 


acted justly and with due self-control ; and my little girl, though 


troubled on account of the accident. had not the extra burden of 


my displeasurt 


10 FUCHSIA MAGELLICANA—LADIES EAR DROP 


- Bette! far bett * 1 said to my self, as i sat and reflected upon 
the incidents just related better, far better is it, in all our rela 
tions in life, to maintain a calm exterior, and, on no account, to 
peak harshly to those who are below us. Angry words make 
louble wounds. ‘They hurt those to whom they are addressed, 
while they leave a sting behind them. Above all, should we 
guard against a moody temper. Whenever we permit any thing 
to fret our minds, we are not in a state to exercise due self-control 


and if temptation comes then, we are sure to fall.’ 
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6. DSlamens 
rimson, much exsert Berry pur} 

This splendid flower is a native of Chili in South America, and 
crows from one to six feet in height. ‘Though delicate. it is suc 
cessfully cultivated, either in a green-house or among other parlor 
plants in pots. ‘The graceful inclination of the flowers gives it a 
peculiar beauty, and renders it an appropriate emblem of modesty 
and dependence ‘he love of flowers is a never-failing source of 
the purest and weetest enjoyment and as such, should be care 
fully cultivated by th 10 have the care of the young. Among 
the Germans, it becomes almost a passion, evinced in every possi 
ble way, by the refining and beautifying processes to which it gives 

ist | y cottage, however small and unpretending, is adorned 
with plants, many of which are rich and rare exotics, and the skil 
ful and iduous attention tl ‘eive, g additional beauty 


und fragrance to what was already so beautiful. We wish this 


. . -_ » os ' ' 
taste tor flows \ m ren y dillu iroug il the coun 


try, particul arly among our own sex, not only as affording them 


the means of healthful occupation and innocent amusement, but 
is increasing the attractions of home, and thus furnishing an addi- 


tional safeguard against the power of t mptation 








HYMNS FOR A MOTHE 
BY &. C. .MERRIGATE 
THE FIRST SMILE. 


Turn away the profanation 

Of unsympathizing eyes 
Set with icy speculation 

Where my lily Baby lies 

Overflowed with phantasies 

Of divinest birth— 

Dreams that down his wordless brain 
Tremble like a golden rain 
Stirring lip and dimpled cheek 

Int idies of fine mirth 


All too fine to speak ! 


Ah, | see thee, and I feel thee 
O thou roseate first Smile ! 
How thy tiny circles wheel me 


Up, where cherubs ir 


All my Baby's thoughts beguile 


With their loving ways,— 
Shaking down rich flakes of lignt 
Feather-like, from ringlets bright 
Round my darling’s living bed 


Till for joy he closer lays 


To my breast his head 


Sweeter light than ever fluttered, 
Timorons, through the barren sky 
When the anthems, planet-uttered 
Spoke in stience i the eye 
Or flush'd pale Aurora by 
In the northern night 
Bubbles up from spirit deeps 
And so, fowntain-like, o’erleaps 
The sweet moath, and al! the form 
Ot my beautiful Delight 


Flowing out love-warm 


*Tis the flush of new creation 
Tis a Sun-Soul’s rolling up, 
Pouring light’s divine libation 


Over young Life’s brimming cup, 





HYMNS FOR A slOTHER 


As from earth’s horizon top 


Overflows 


Dimples open into bloom 


In the track its beams il! 
And the odorous wreaths 


Their dim 


Smile 
Ir 

And in after year 
Grave Mnemos 


Fingers may 


id some Muse 
tay smiies t 
ered to the 
nd with tones 


From the Eternal Choir! 








— 
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BY MRS. F. L. SMITH 
CHAPTER II! THE BEREAVEMENT. 


Time hath not power to bear away 
Thine image from the heart 

No scenes that mark life’s onward way 
Can bid it hence depart 

Yet, while our souls with anguish riven 
Mourn, loved and lost, for thee, 


We raise our tearful eyes to heave 


How did we next meet? I wondered that I did not find her at 
the depot when I arrived, for she was always the first to bid me 
welcome. One of the earliest inquiries made of my housekeeper 
was How are they all at Mr. R’s?” Why did my lips refuse 
to utter the name that was first in my thoughts? “Oh, madam,” 
said the faithful creature, “I am loath to tell what will fret you 
. Poor Miss Eloise has been very ill,.and they are afraid she 
will die.” Death and Eloise! did those names ever dwell together 
in my thoughts before? But | would know the worst, and hasten- 
ed to the dwelling of sorrow As soon as my name was announced 
| was summoned to the darkened chamber. The first words that 
fell upon my ear, as Alice threw herself into my arms, were, “Tell 
ne, how can I bear it?) How can I live without my child?” My 
own heart had been conversant with sorrow, and I knew but too 
well that she could not bear it alone; and I could only silently 
invoke for her that all-sufficient help which comes from heaven 
She led me to another room where Eloise was supported by her 
father. It needed but a glance to confirm my most fearful fore 
bodings. I had watched the symptoms that follow Consumption’s 
vainpyre-grasp too closely to be deceived. That marble brow. 
that brightened eye, that coral lip, which to the uninitiated might 
speak of hope, spoke to my fainting heart a language which | 
would fain have misinterpreted if | might. Ireturned to my home 


to meditate more deeply than ever on the utter insufficiency of the 
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T 
| 


” | exclaimed 


world in such an hour as this. “ Miserable portion 
‘what will all that thou hast to offer avail now, in that house of 
mourning and chamber of death? ‘There is but one thing need 
ful there. 

Eloise was a child of the covenant. I knew that her religious 
training had not been neglected; that she had been constant in 
her attendance upon the ministrations of the sanctuary and the 
instructions of the Sabbath school; and that her mind had been 
especially directed to the subject of personal religion, during the 
summer, When she had seen an intimate companion enter the 
communion of the church. The friends of Eloise felt that this 
was no time to indulge in selfish grief; but that the work assigned 
them was to guide this beloved child in her preparation for eternity 
Lovely as she had been in all the relations of life: guarded as she 
had been from its temptations as well as its sorrows; they knew 
that without an innate love of holiness, implanted by the life 
giving spirit, even she could not be fitted for the enjoyments or 
services of the heavenly world. The ministers of Jesus kneeled 
by that bed of death, and asked that the Good Shepherd would 
gather this lamb to his fold; and iInany @ secret lear was shed and 
intercession offered on her behalf. Was the offering vain 

Months passed away, for the work though sure was slow. As | 
watched one day by her bed-side, Eloise inquired affectionately 
after several of the young friends with whom she had been accus 
tomed in health to associat She spoke of thei pleasavt walks 
together. “ When you think of those days, Eloise, and of you 
companions who are still in the enjoyment of health, does it not 


sometimes seem hard that you should be confined to this room 


ind to a bed of sickness !” “VW hy,’ she answered promptly and 

with a smile, “ | know it is all right.” After a few moments she 
added | think | am happier now than I ever was then.” 
Happier ?” | repeated, “ and what is there to make you happy 


here, shut up for months in this room, the sun light and the ai 
that you used so much to delight in excluded, and you confined in 
weakh ind often in pain to this bed ? Never shall I forget the 
lighting up of her countenance and the sweetness of her tones as 
she replied, “ You ask what makes me happy. I hope I love the 
Savior, and | Anow he loves me.” 


At length the moment, appointed by the Redeemer for the fulfil 
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> 
ment of his own promise—“I will come again and receive you to 
myself” —arrived ; and Eloise, the loved and only one, fell asleep 


in the arms of her mother. Yes, that mother who had asked in 
agony, “How can | live without my child ?” calmly laid the head 
which had heen pillowed upon her bosom on its last resting place 
and as her lips pressed the placid brow, thanked her Father in 


heaven that the redeemed spirit was safe But 


It is not the tear at the moment shed 


When the ce urf has jus en la er! 
I a how ved 18 the spl Als 
0) 4 i ir “ t 
lis the tear through many a long day wept 
Through a life by her loss all shaded 
I sad remembrance fondly kept 
; W ther griefs have fadec 


It was not till after the funeral solemnities were over, and they 
were left ilone, th il these bereaved parents awoke to a full sense 
of their utter desolateness. Alfred returned to his counting-house 
from which he had for weeks been absent, and while there his 
mind was of necessity occupied by business ; but when he returned 


weary and sad to his once happy home, it was only to feel more 





keenly that the hope which had stimulated his efforts was forever 
extinguished. It is not so much the employment in which we are 
engaged as the motive and spirit which impels us, that affects ow 
happiness Alfred learned this from his own experience ; and now 
the business in which he once delighted to labor, seemed to him a 
i dull and useless routine “This ceaseless calculation of profit and 
loss, this competition about dollars and cents, | cannot endure,” he 
would say. “Why should I wear out my life in toiling for heirs, 
I know not who? 

And that poor lonely mother! How I pitied her, as | witnessed 
her languid attempts to resume the cares of her household! Ever; 


iniibashonumahetee te eee 


drawer she opened contained some memento of her child. From 
every apartment she entered, a voice seemed to issue, dolefully 


! 


repeating, “She is gone! she is gone!” How could she venture 


into the garden—once their favorite retreat—when every budding 


ee ee ee 


flower would but speak to her of joys departed never to return, and 


? 


every falling leaf of her own withered hopes? She could not enter 


the library, for there were her books ; nor the parlor, for there was 
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Tr did not lighten the burd 
t! cken one ind they reso 
their sorrow and seek relief i 
l 1 remembrance Alfred 
i utiful home: and 
vould in search of rest. 
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n change 


had 


Long an 


ed desire 


RERS 


len that pre ssed on the 


closed 


now they were at liberty to 


veauties of New Enyland scenery 


uryil 


his | 


uu } 


far d ] they 
Weeks were 


They 


ipon the clustering villages, the rich meadows and beautiful river 


he il 


length to fly | 


I ind 
d; for 


. 
rer uD ung harp; nor the aviary, lor there the birds whose warb- 
ling was so like hers, full of gladness, would have seemed to mock 
n orn And so she sat alone in that desolate chamb« 
brooded over her loss Few besides myself were admitt 
could she meet the formal « xpression ol sympathy from those 
had never known sorrow Her only resorts were the san 
nad the grave 
( ce this doe not exhaust itsell It grows deep ind more 
i, till it becomes a settled disease of tive soul i its for 
vy, and, as mm the « of my friend, .nakes life a we e bul 
en In tl ibse ng cont nplatic mn of lhe berea Alice 
ilmost lost vn tne me \ mingled in the cup, as w ol the 
n lessin and duties that remained und, in tl t les 
i ‘ rished I w. asked that she might be r } rom 
nd he down t est Dy the s cde ol her kkk 
Wh | pitied, | could not justify my fnend. Doe der 
ver who has seen it needful to chasten a beloved child t K tine 
pi ed it child turns away with a dis | ok 
nd runs into a cort to fret and to murmur No hen 
‘ : wiped iW and the child runs lovingly to the lathers 
rms, that it becomes evident that the spirit is subdued and disci 
pline made salu ' But the Great Disciplinarian chooses his 
own tume and wa i ng tis < hildren back 


in 
spent 


climb- 


they looked from Holyoke’s height 
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at its base; they ascended higher still, and witnessed a glorious 


sunrise from old Grey Lock’s loftiest peak. ‘They sailed upon our 
noble lakes ; they gazed with wonder-upon the vast prairies of the 
far west ; they looked upon the king of rivers that once guarded 
our western boundary ; they stood on Niagara’s brink. But even 
that bright, beautiful, majestic river with its deep rolling tid 


ever flowing onward and yet undiminished, like the eternal Foun 
tain of light and be Luts und love; its emerald tints, and its cloud 
of spray like a scroll of light let down out of heaven, with the bow 
of promise ten thereon ; and its deep-toned music, falling upon 


the ear like on unceasing anthem of 


praise even this scene of 
untold beauty overawed without delighting them. Their thoughts 


were with hv who could never behold it and they lorgot the 


surpassing glories of that place concerning whicli we are assured 
that, as mortal eye hath not seen nor ear heard, so neither hath 
the heart of man conceived. And yet, who has not shared in the 
regret that weighed these sorrowing hearts ? 

After our travell had seen all that their native land c uld pre 
sent, they were as far estranged from happiness as when their feet 
passed the thr their desolate home Oh where can it be 
found “'The depth saith, It is not in me ; and the sea saith, It 
is not with me It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver 
be weighed for the price thereof But slow is the heart of man 


to learn the lessons of truth. W hich ol us can yet repeat the 


alphabet 


SuBMISSION If we humble ourselves under the mighty hand of 
God, we may expect He will withdraw it ; if we loosen the cords of 
earthly attachments, we may expect his consolations will flow in, 
mingle with the sources of our bitterness, and sweeten all we suffer, 
with the relishes of his love. But how unkind, to be so in rapture 
with a gift, as to forget Him who bestowed it, and imparted to it 
all the virtues which so please and affect us! How blind, if when 
a single star does not shine on us, we see not the sun in whose 


radiance all stars shine: thus not observing Him who is both eyes 


and light to us, and who is so beautiful that nothing can be so, 
HOOKER. 


except as it resembles Him !” 
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her unstrung harp; nor the aviary, for there the birds whose warb- 
ling was so like hers, full of gladness, would have seemed to mock 


alone in that desolate chamber and 


me griel And so she sa 
brooded over her loss ‘ew besides my self were admitted: for 
iow could she meet the formal « xpression ol sympathy irom those 
ho had never known sorrow? Her only resorts were the sanc 


; 


ind the grave 


Lx f like this does not exhaust itself It grows deeper ind more 
ding, till it becomes a settled disease of tie soul it unfits for 

juty, and, as in the case of my friend, .nakes life a wea: re bur 
den In the absorbing contemplation of her bereavement. Alice 
ulmost lost sight of the mercy mingled in the cup, as well as of the 


rs and duties that remained: and, in the bitterness 


ver cherished sorrow, asked that she might be re ed from 


1 all nd lie down to rest by the side of her Eloise 


While I pitied, | could not justify my fnend. Does a tender 
ither who has seeu it needful to chasten a beloved child think the 
work accomplished, if that child turns away with a dissatisfied look 


nd runs into a corner to fret-and to murmur? No; it is when 
ne tear is wiped away, and the ¢ hild runs lovingly to the father’s 
arms, that it becomes evident that the spirit is subdued and disci 
pline made salutary. But the Great Disciplinarian chooses his 


own time and way t ing his children back 





CHAI IV rHE WANDERERS 


reER 


maze 


la cheat 





Time did not lighten the burden that pressed on the hearts of 
these stricken ones, and they resolved at length to fiv from the 
ene of their sorrow and seek relief in change ; carrying with them 
n lolized remembrance Alfred had closed his business and 
id his beautiful home ; and now they were at liberty to wander 
vheré they would in search of rest. Long and far did they wan 
der with the restlessness of unsatisfied desire. Weeks were spent 
umidst the varied beauties of New England scenery. They climb- 
ed the hills of New Hampshire ; they looked from Holyoke’s height 


ipon the clustering villages, the rich meadows and beautiful river 
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at its base; they ascended higher still, and witnessed a glorious 


sunrise from old Grey Lock’s loftiest peak. ‘They sailed upon ou 
noble lakes ; they gazed with wonder-upon the vast prairies of the 
far west; they looked upon the king of rivers that once iarded 


our western boundary the J stood on Niagara’s brink But even 
that bright, beautiful, majestic river,—with its deep rolling tude 
ever flowing onward and yet undiminished, like the eternal Foun 
tain of light and beauty and love ; its emerald tints, and its cloud 
ol spray like a scroll of light let down out of heaven. with the bow 
promise (ten thereon and its deep-t med music, falling upon 


f 


ie ea ke ol ceasing anthem ol praise even this scene of 


untold beauty overawed without delighting them. ‘Their thoughts 


were with her who could never behold it: and they forgot the 
urpa zlories of that place concerning which we are assured 
that, as nu leye hath not seen nor ear heard, so neither hath 
the heart of in conceived. And yet, who has not shared in the 
regret that weighed these sorrowing hearts? 

After our travellers had seen all that their native land could pre 
sent, they were as far estranged from happiness as when their feet 
passe d the threshold of their desolate home Oh where can it be 
found ? The depth th, It is not in me; and the sea saith, It 
snot with me. It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver 
be weighed for the price thereof But slow is the heart of man 


to learn the lessons of truth. Which ol us can yet repeat the 


alphal« t 


SuBMISSION If we humble ourselves under the mighty hand of 
God, we may expect He will withdraw it; if we loosen the cords of 
earthly attachments, we may expect his consolations will flow in 
mingle with the sources of our bitterness, and sweeten all we suffer, 
with the relishes of his love. But how unkind, to be so in rapture 


with a gift, as to forget Him who bestowed it, and imparted to it 


all the virtues which so please and affect us! How blind, if when 
a single star does not shine on us, we see not the sun in whose 
radiance all stars shine: thus not observing Him who is both eyes 
and light to us, and who is so beautiful that nothing can be so. 


except as it resembles Him HOOKER 














THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 








MRS. JULIET H. L. CAMPBELL 





See Engraving 


Tus gifted and estimable woman is the daughter of Hon. Judge 
Lewis of Lancaster, Pa. She was born in 1823, in Williamsport, 
Lycoming county, but removed with her parents while still very 
young, to Towanda, Bradford county, where amid the enchanting 
cenery of that beautiful country, most of her youth was spent. 
Some years since, Miss Lewis married Mr. Campbell, a member of 
the bar in Pottsville, Pa.. where she still resides. 

Though early sent to the Seminary in Bethlehem, and after- 
wards to a fashionable French boarding school in Philadelphia, 
Mrs. umpbell was, in the truest sense of the word, educated 
mainly under the personal superintendence and influence of her 
excellent father, whose varied acquirements, literary tastes, and 
endearing gentleness of character, fitted him peculiarly for the 
pleasing task of assisting and directing the early developments of 
genius in this beloved daughter 


) 


Ir. T. B. Read, the painter-poet, in his Female Poets of Ame 
rica, says of Mrs. Campbell that “at a very early age she gave 
evidence of fine poetic power, and her more mature productions 
ire characterized by truthfulness in description, by purity of senti 
ment and diction, and display great versatility.’ 

At the age of fourteen, her “ Music at a Death-bed” made its 
ippearance, and gained for its author great credit for its depth of 
feeling, its truthfulness to nature, and its poetic excellence. Other 
productions followed, in rapid succession, under various signatures, 
but principally under that of Juliet H. Lewis, her maiden name 
“Tae Wrarriwrnp” was remarkable for its sprightliness and 
truthfulness in description, and has well performed its office in 
carrying the name of the author upon the “wings of the wind” into 
almost every portion of the literary world Although the public 
has been familiar with the name of Miss Lewis, and since her 
marnage with that of Mrs. Campbell, for a long time, as a writer, 
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she is believed to be the youngest of the sisterhood of American 


female poets, with the exception, perhaps, of Grace Greenwood, 
(Sara J. Clarke In the education of Mrs. Campbell, the accom 
plishments of domestic life were not forgotten. She is best known 
to the reading community through her youthful productions, as 
she has published but little since her marriage. She has, however, 
recently resumed her pen, and the story of “Mind and Heart” in 
the Opal for 1545, the “ Story of Sunrise ” and “ Nong of Sunset 
in Read’s Female Poets of America, and “Dreams,” “A Confession, 
&c., in Caroline May’s American Female Poets, (all of which are 
fresh from her mature pen) may be compared with “ Tarpeia’” (in 
the work last mentioned), which was written when she was a very 
young girl Although she won a high place in public estimation 
upon her first appearance, it will be perceived, upon examination 
of her later productions, that in adding new jewels to her coronet, 


it has lost none of its brilliancy. 


THE TEAR, OR CONSOLATION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTIN®. 


BY 8 N El * EWis 
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AN HOUR BEFORE CHURCH. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF AUERBACH. 
BY MAS. ST. SIMON 


Ir is Sunday morning, before church ; the peasant Hagenmayer 
sits in his shirt sleeves, upon the bench before the bee-hives, in his 
garden. He need not be ashamed to be seen without his jacket, 
for his shirt is white as new fallen snow. and he loves to sit there, 
so light and free in this airy garb ; he warms himself in the April 
sun, he smokes his pipe the while, and it is as still and well with 
him, as with a tree in the soil; he could wish never to go away, 
and it seems to him as if another, and not himself had placed him 
there 

A verse from an old hymn passes through his mind, his lips 
move with the words, yet he does not speak them aloud, but deep 
in his breast 


This peaceful calm within the breast 


Is the sure pledge of heavenly rest 


Yes, if men would but oftener seek out a still spot, far from the 
tumult and bustle of the world, where, alone by themselves, they 
could listen to that which stirs in the depths of their souls, and, 
when the strife of passion is appeased, find there a never-failing 
source of peace and happiness. Here they need no great banquets, 
no costly festivals to awake joy and pleasure ; here the everlasting 
God has prepared the feast, and he invites the soul to take delight 
therein. How many thousand mortals, are perpetually chasing 
after enjoyment and pleasure in the world without, and forget that 


ly find within themselves. 


which they might so easi 

How still and mild is the morning! Nota breeze stirs: the 
deep blue canopy of heaven stands in silence over the earth, the 
lark alone soars, singing freely, up and down, between heaven 
and earth; to the Earth, proclaiming the wonders of the Heavens ; 
to the Heavens, praising the beauty of the Earth. The swallows 
glide along in stillness, as if they must keep silence before the 
eternal mystery of the creation, as if life amid this ceaseless beauty 
had robbed them of speech, and made them dumb; as if they 
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might not lift up their voices with the creatures, to whom this 


glory is displayed, but for a short season only, in the year. The 
sap ascends in every blade of grass, and numberless living things 
stir and move amid its stems; there is a ringing and a rustling as 
if every thing around were endowed with life. ‘The bees are hum- 
ming in the flowering apple tree, and each lights upon an open 
blossom. Hagenmayer now said aloud to himself 

This peaceful calm within the breast 

Is the sure pledge of heavenly rest 

His pipe had gone out, but he did not light it again ; he crossed 
his arms upon his breast, as if he would hold fast that which stirred 
within his bosom ; he suffered his thoughts to come and go, as the 
bees came aud went, to and from the hive. 

“These insects,” he thought, “have no Sunday and no holiday, 
they live and labor, and their labor is merely for the nourishment 
of the body ; they repose when nature around reposes. But man 
labors, not merely for the nourishment of the body, and he séts 
apart one day in seven, that, free, and released from toil, he may 
retire within himself, and, in common with his brothers and sisters, 
turn towards God, that he may enjoy the truest and purest pleasure 
of existence. How happy am I that | can repose in silence here ! 
Linhale the pure breath of the air, my eye banquets upon the 
glory, that is every where spread out before me, the sun pours 
down upon me its cheering warmth, and God holds his hand over 
me, and suffers me to sit here, silent and happy. I will no longer: 
lament and wail, when want and pain afflict me. In the deepest 
woe I will exclaim—“ Courage, God liveth !” 

Hagenmayer spread out his arms, as if he would clasp God's 
love to his bosom ; his lips were parted, and still he did not speak. 
A breath of wind now cast many blossoms from the apple tree, 
upon the old man’s head, and led him to other thoughts. Smiling 
sadly, he looked up, and again, a voice spoke within him. 

“ How many blossoms hang upon this tree, and countless num 
bers die, before they are grown to fruit; the tree could not support 
them all, in their maturity ; blossoms must wither; they have 
fulfilled the wish of their Creator, in that they have bloomed. 
How rich and full to overflowing is the world! The children 
whom I lost in their youth, were such blossoms on the tree of Life ; 
they had lived long enough, this season of earth. I will labor 
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and toil that | may rear those who remain to me, to be industrious 
and virtuous men.” 

With quivering lips, Hagenmayer now looked sadly upon the 
ground, for he thought—* How many thousand hearts are, at this 
moment, trembling with woe and anguish for the needs of life : 
their senses are benumbed, the cool morning breeze consumes 
them, the beauty of meadow and of field does not satisfy them ; 
they see nothing of it—they hunger !—Oh, heartless beings that 
we are! we can enjoy repose, we can live in abundance, while 
our brothers and sisters are famishing ; and the table of the earth 
is so richly spread, that none should go away unsatisfied. I will 
labor and strive to relieve their wants, and to procure them the 
joys of life, whenever it isin my power. Grant, oh God, that] 
may stand firm, that I may soften the hearts of the great and 
powerful. that they may not rest until misery is banished from the 
earth, before the judgment day comes 

4 sudden and unusual humming in one of the bee hives, aroused 
Hagenmayer from his thoughts. It was a queen bee, which was 
preparing to leave the crowded dwelling, with her subjects. 

Hagenmayer rose, and placed a vacant bee hive upright; he 
then waited in silence for the bees to come forth, and thought the 
while—“ Statesmen, teachers, parents, and all who have authority 
and supervision Overt others, ye may take an example from the 
bees We can di nothing to hinder it. when a hive of bees will 
swarm: it is needful and good that they should do so, and we 
should prepare for them a new house. lead them kindly into it, 
and leave the young race to regulate their household as they will ; 
then, when the old stock die off, others are here to replace tlem. 

He called his son and his daughter-in-law to him, m order that 
they micht watch with him over the swarming insects. They 
must all keep still 

The first bell now rang for church. ‘The sound drowned all the 
humming and ringing in the air. As if lured by these tones, the 
swarm of bees came forth, and were duly led into their new home 

Hacenmaver arrived at church somewhat late, and he often 
shook his head, as he was obliged to listen to an admonitory dis- 
course avainst the modern revivals in religion. He thought of the 


young bee hive 
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NURTURE. 
BY REV. HORACE BUSHNELI 


“We can never come into the true style of living that God has 
appointed for us, until we regard each generation as hovering over 
the next, acting itself into the next, and casting thus a type of 
character in the next, before it comes to act for itself Then we 
shall have gentle cares and feelings; then the families will become 
bonds of spiritual life; example, education and government, being 
Christian powers, will be regulated by a Christian spirit; the rigidi 
ties of religious principle will be softened by the tender affections 
of nature twining among them, and the common life of the house 
dignified by the sober and momentous cares of the life to come. 
And thus Christian piety being oftener a habit of the soul than a 
conquest over it, will be as much more respectable and consistent 
as it is earlier in the birth and closer to nature. 

“It is not what you intend for your children, so much as what 
you ARE, that is to have its effect. Your life is more powerful 
than your instructionscan be. They might be jealous of intended 
corruption and withstand it, but the spirit of the house, which is 
your spirit, the whole working of the house, which is actuated by 
you, is what no exercise of will, even if they had more of it than 
they have, could well resist. ‘Therefore, what you are, they will 
almost necessarily be, and then, as you are responsible for what 
you are, you must also be responsible for the ruin brought on them 
And, if you desired better things for them, as you probably say 
the more guilty are you that, knowing and desiring better things, 
you thwarted your desires by your own evil life. Your characte: 
is a stream, a river, flowing down upon your children, hour by hou 
What you do here and there to carry an opposing influence is, at 
best, only a ripple that you make on the surface of the stream. It 
reveals the sweep of the current, nothing more. If you expect 
your children to go w ith the ripple, instead of the stream, you 
will be disappointed. 

“Tf the mother is a scandal-monger, she will make her children 
spies and eaves-droppers. F'retfulness and ill temper in the parents 
are provocations, and, therefore, somewhat more efficacious than 
commandments to the same. ‘The proper result will be a conge 

nial assemblage, in the house, of petulance and ill nature.” 









































CHARLOTTE CORDAY DARMONT. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1793 


EY 35 s { ’ 
CHAPTER IV. THE TRIAL AND EXECUTION, 
The pathway of my duty lies in sunlight 
And I will tread it with as firm a step 
Though it must end in dark oblivion 
As I ) } sul 1s CiON 
F < | 7s i 


Tue National Assembly or Convention of France, which at first 
was divided into two nearly equal factions, called La Plaine and 
la Montagne, was now, in the summer of 1793, wholly under the 
dominion of the Montagnards, with Robespierre, Danton, and the 
odious denouncer, Fouquier ‘Tinville, at their head. Since the ex- 
pulsion of the Girondists, who though fierce republicans, were 
known after the death of Louis Sixteenth, as the more moderate 
party, the voice of mercy was a sound unheard within those walls, 
ind none but the extremest measures found favor there. 'To the 
triumvirate who ruled the councils of the nation, the death of Marat 
was in truth, a welcome event, as they found it impossible to con- 
trol his blind and headlong fury, and the mad worship of the popu- 
lace gave constant umbrage to their jealousy and self-esteem. But 
now, that be was forever removed from their path, they could well 


ufford to grant him an apotheosis, and therefore, while at the 


‘ 


instance of the Assembly, unprecedented honors were paid to his 


remains, the leaders affected the utmost veneration for his charac- 
ter, and indignation against his murderer. They sent to her cell 
Montane, the president of the revolutionary tribunal, that in this 


private interrogatory, Charlotte Corday might be more readily 
induced to betray her supposed accomplices, for they could not 


conceive the possibility that such a deed was planned and executed 


by herself alone. So deeply did Montane feel the influence of the 
eautyv. grace and di: unth ss resolution of tl e young girl, that h 
? ‘ ‘ ] 


. ’ 
med : uestion and taciiyv di tated het answers so as to 


nauce hye | possible to say Nn life. by suff ring the act to be 
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resolutely spurned these attempts—and frustrated his humane 


design by avowing herself the sole agent in the dreadful transac- 
tion, and glorying in it as a fitting holocaust to liberty She sent 
by him the follow ing request to the Committee of Ge neral Safety 


“As I have yet some moments to live, may [| pe, cilize ns, that 


you will permit me to sit for my portrait, as | would fain leave this 
souvenir to my friends Besides, as th keness of good citizens 
are carefully preserved, so curiosity sometimes seeks those of great 
criminals, in ordet to perpetuate thew ! If you ni my re 
quest, be so good as to send me miniature pai 

From the Abbaye, thy prisoner was removed to the Concie 
as her trial was to take place in the large Na/le immediately abx 


the dungeons. On entering those gloomy vaults, from whose d 
recesses so many illustrious victims had been led forth to t 

fold, she was committed to the care of Madame Richard. the wif 
of the keeper, and the maternal kindne of this rood woman more 
deeply affected the heart, and tried the resolution of the friendless 
girl, than all the previous horrors of her lot. “I can bear misfor 
tune,” she said, “for it has long been my companion, and I have 
grown familiar with its features—but to disinterested kindness | 
have been till now a stranger, and know not how to respond to it 
as [ ought.” By an act of unusual indulgence, the means ol 
writing were allowed to Charlotte Corday, and she sent the follow- 
ing brief letter to her father immediately after her removal to the 
Conciergerie “ Pardon me, my father, for having disposed of my 
existence without your permission. I have avenged many inno- 
cent victims, and prevented many other disasters. The people 
who will one day be disabused, will rejoice at their deliverance 
from a tyrant if | sought to yn rsuade you that I had rone to 
England, it was because | hoped to remain unknown. I have 
chosen as my defender Gustave de Pontecoulant—but only for 
form’s sake, as such a deed admits ot no defence Adieu, dear 
father. I pray you to forget me, or rather rejoice at my fate—the 
cause is noble. [I embrace my sister whom I love with all my 
heart. Do not forget the words of Corneille 


La crime fail ules gas Uechelaud f * 


'T'o-morrow at eight o'clock, I am tried. 








ft ; 


The crime, and net the scaffold, makes the shame.” 
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On the morning of the 17th, at eight o'clock, the gens-d’ armes 
vere sent to conduct the prisoner into the hall of the Palais de 


Justice, where the revolutionary tribunal held their sitting. She 
had arranged her hair and dress with the precision and neatness 


Tr , 


natural to her under all circumstances, and as she left the cell sai 


milingly to Monsieur and Madame Richard Pray let my bri 
be ready oa my return, my judges will doubtless be pressed 
time, and | wish to take my last meal with you. 

Curiosity and love of excitement had drawn together an im 


mense crowd of citizens, who waited impatiently for the appearance 


of the formidable assassin of the popular idol. “ ‘The gens darme: 
ite coming,” was whispered among the crowd, and a murmur of 
matledictior I e on every side, but it quickly subsided, or was 

ianged into a thrill of interest and admiration as they looked on 
the young and exqui ly beautiful being, whose downcast eyes, 


heightened complexion and timid step as she advanced between 


the guards, bespoke the struggle of womanly feeling with the pride 
and heroism of her character. ‘They had expected to see a boistes 
ous amazon, whose masculine proportions and strength betokened 
her the fitting tool of others, who had the ability to plan, though 
lacking the courage to perpetrate the deed of which she was 
accused. When, instead of this, they beheld a gentle, lovely girl, 
in the first bloom of youth, with the calm dignity of conscious inno 
cence wriiten on every noble feature, all hearts were touched 
with pity and tenderness, and it was amid a silence profound and 
olemn as the hush of death, that Charlotte Corday took her seat 
as a criminal at the bar of the tribunal. To the question of the 
president if a de fender had been engaged, she replied that a friend 
had undertaken the office. but she doubted if he would have the 
courage to appear there on her behalf. The young Chauveau 
Lagarde ifterwards distinguished Dy his eloquent defence of the 


unfortunate Marie Antoinette, was then assigned her. and took hi 


lace before the ba At that awful moment, when even the 


mi 


udges, so accustomed to scenes of horror, were troubled and em 

assed, the youthful descendant of Corneille seemed the only 
undisturbed member of that vast assemblage. In a voice clear, 
distinct, and musical as the tones of the wind-harp when swept by 
the zephyr's wing, she related the circumstances of the act, its pre 


meditation, her plan of stabbing him in the Convention, and the 
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ruse she had employed in order to gain admittance to his house 


“1 confess,” she said ingenuously, “ that this means was unworthy 
of me, but it was necessary to appear to esteem this man in order 
to gain access to him.’ 

“ Who inspired you with this hatred of Marat ?” 

I did not need the hatred of any one else, my own was suffi 

cient, besides one always executes badly what is devised by others 

Whai did you hate in him?” “His crimes!” “ What did you 
hope to effect by killing him “'T’o restore peace to my country 
“Do you then think you have assassinated all the Marats 


Since he is dead, perhaps the other will tremble.” The knife 


was handed to her that she might recognize it—she pushed it from 


her with a gesture of disgust Yes, yes,” she said, “ I recognize 
it. “Since when have you formed this design?” “Since the 


3ist of May, when the deputies of the people were arrested. | 
have slain one man to save a hundred thousand. I was a repub 
lican long before the Revolution.” Her accuser reproached het 
with having dealt the fatal blow downward, to make it more 
certain, and hinted that she was doubtless well versed in crime. 
At this suggestion, she uttered a cry of horror. “Oh the monster,” 
she exclaimed—“ he takes me for an assassin!’ When the evi 
dence against her was summed up, her defender arose. “ The 
accused,” he began, “confesses her crime, avows its long premedi 


tation. and gives the most overwhelming details. Citizens, this is 


her whole defence. This imperturbable calm, and entire forget- 
fulness of self, which reveals no remorse in the presence of death 
this calm and this lorgetiuiness, sublime in one pomt ol view, are 
not natural they can D explain d onl by the excitement of 
political fanaticism, which placed the poignard in her hand. It is 
or you to decide what \ ight » St a fanaticism should have 
balance of justice L| ’ Lt your conscien 
he ntence of « th lered unanimously ry the jut 
eard by the prisoner with the calmness and self-possession 
hich had characterized her through She made no r ply to 
the president when asked if she had any thing t 
tence should not be pronounced, but turning to her defender, sh 
said earnestly“ Monsieur, you have defended me as | wished to 
be defended. I thank you; Lowe you a proof of my gratitud 


and esteem. and I offer 1 ' hy you [hese ¢ tlemen 
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the judges) have declared my property confiscated. 1 owe some 
thing in the prison, and I bequeath to you the payment of this debt.” 

During the examination, Charlotte Corday observed a painter 
sketching a likeness of her, and smilingly turned toward him, that 
he might have a better view of her features. She felt herself sit 
ting to succeeding ages. 

Near the painter stood a young man whose blue eyes, fair hair, 
and florid complexion showed him to be a native of the north. 


Krom the time of her entrance, he had 


movable as a statue, gazing on the prisoner with eyes in which 


remained fixed, and im 


the emotions of the soul were truly mirrored. and at every reply 


of the young iri he shuddered and changed lor. It was het 
deliverer of the Place Vendome—who recognized with a thrill of 

not unmixed with strange delight. in the murderer of Marat, 
the fair unknown, who had beamed upon him and vanished so like 
a vision of the night, only two days before. The enthusiastic 
interest manifested by him, and his involuntary exclamations of 
pity and admiration, attracted the attention of the crowd, and at 
length that of the prisoner, who as she turned towards him, met 
that ardent glance, and instantly remembered where and under 
what circumstances the j had previously met One look of recog- 
nition, of friendship, of boundless gratitude was all she could give, 
but to the ardent stranger this was enough: like the lightning’s 


flash it penetrated his heart, and effacing every other sentiment, 


led it with a devotion which, subsisting without hope, looking 
« no reward, esteemed it happiness sufficient to die with and for 


object so beloved When sentence of death was pronounced, 
e started ne step forward, and the nw ith the gesture ol one who 


um his inmost soul, sank back, deprived of strength, upon 


} | 
the seat nearest him. The young enthusiast was a German re- 
publican—a native of Mayence, sent by the revolutionists of his 


own city, to concert measures with the republicans of France for 


; 


the cause of baman liberty in both countrie His eyes followed 


(“harlotte Corday as she left the hall between the cens-d armes, 
and when she passed under the low and gloomy arch of the stair- 
way which led down to the cells, the light of day seemed shut out 
forever from his sight. From that moment, until the throbbings 
of that warm heart were stilled in death, she was never absent 


from his thoughts. 
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The companions in captivity of the young girl, had range d then 
selves on cither side of the corridor to see her pass on her return 
She smiled kindly upon them, and said to the eoncierge-—* I had 
hoped that we should breakfast together once more, but the judges 
detained me so long, that you must forgive me for having broken 
my word.” The artist whom she had observed at the tribunal 
sketching her likeness, was M. Hauer, an officer of the National 
Guard She requested that time might be allowed him to finish 
the sketch, and on-his arrival, gracefully thanking him for the 


’ ‘ 
vperore h mm, con 


interest thus manifested, she seated herself caln y 
versing all the while, on the events of the day, the pleasures of his 
prote ssion. of het young friends at Caen, and of th peace ol mind 
experienced by her during the exciting scenes of the morning 
She begged M. Hauer to paint a miniature from the portrait, and 
send it to her family a request with which he afterward religious! 
complied 

The picture was still unfinished, only the face being completed 
and the bust sketched. when a knock was heard at the door and 
the executioner appeared. ‘The fatal red robe was on his arm 
and in his hand the scissors with which that beantiful hair was to 
be taken from her head. At sight of this hideous apparition, the 
intrepid girl turned pale and exclaimed—-* What—so soon 7?” But 
instantly recovering her composure, she turned to the artist and 
said—“ I know not how to thank you, Monsieur, for the trouble 
you have taken. I have only this to offer you. Keep it in memory 
of your kindness and my gratitude.” As she spoke, she took the 
scissors from the executioner, and severing a long tress ef sunny 
hair, gave it to M. Hauer 

Her hair was then cut off by the executioner, who bound het 
hands, and put wpon her the chemise des condamnes. “'This,” 
said she, “is the toilette of death, arranged by somewhat rude 
hands, but it leads to immortality.” Her long silken hair, so beau 
tiful and so much admired in other days, was scattered on the 
ground, where it had fallen from her head, under the relentless 
hand of the executioner. She collected it, looked upon it for the 
last time, and then gave it to the wife of the concierge. asa parting 
memorial of gratitude and fi iendship. As she entered the rough 
cart which was to convey her to the place of execution, a thunder 


storm was just approaching, which soon broke over the crowded 
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streets with a violence seldom witnessed. The vivid flashes of 
lightning were incessant, the rain fell in torrents, and the heavy 
peals of thunder falling upon the ear like the booming of distant 
cannon, added new horrors to the fearful scene. The squares, the 
ber idges. and the streets through which she passed, were all blocked 
up with dense masses of human beings, many of whom followed 
the cart with fierce imprecations and insults, but apparently insen- 
ible to all the tumult, Charlotte Corday gazed on the populace 
with a serene countenance, and eyes beaming with tenderness and 
COM pass toll 

The storm had spent its fury while the procession was still at 
some distance from the Place de la Greve, and the sun shone out 
clearly, enveloping the youthful victim with an unearthly radiance 


} 1 ' | 


. . : : . 
us she sat with hands bound behind her and head upraised 
L 0OnumM rt 


: the exquisite symmetry of her form displayed by the closely cling- 
ing garment through which the rain had penetrated. Love, the 
most romantic and unworldly, accompanied her to the scaffold, for 
the young German, Adam Lux, awaited the cart at the entrance 
of the Rue St. Honore, and followed it to the Place de la Greve. 


, In his own words, he sought “to engrave on his heart that unut- 
' terable sweetness amid the barbarous outcries of the crowd, that 


look so gentle, yet penetrating, those vivid tlashes that broke forth 
like burning ideas from the bright eyes in which shone a soul as 
heroic as tender. Charming eyes which should have melted a 
stone ' 

Robespierre, Danton and Camille Desmoulins, stationed them- 
selves in the way by which she must pass, that they might study 


the expression of the fanaticism constantly threatening their own 





p lives. ‘They shrank back, and turned pale, as her glance fell casu- 
ally upon them, saying to each other—“ This young girl, though 

e cuilty, is beautiful and serene as a celestial spirit. It is impossible 

S that she can regard as a crime. the act for which she is about to 

e suffer.” 

y At last the cart stopped, and at sight of the fatal instrument of 

i death, Charlotte Corday for an instant trembled and turned pale ; 


but it was for an instant only. The next moment, she ascended 
the scaffold with a light firm step, though somewhat impeded by 
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her pmioned arms and long robe, and stood before the executivier 
with a countenance and manner of perfect composure and even 
happiness. When he proce ded, however, to remove the handke: 
chief thrown about her shoulders, in order to bare her neck, “ this 
insult to her modesty moved her more than impending death,” she 


hastily and almost indignantly repulsed the attempt, and proceeded 


to place her head under the guillotine. ‘The heavy blade fell with 
that dull sound which had so often spoken to the spectators, of the 
passage of a soul into eternity. and that voung and graceful head 
rolled upon th iffold One of the ttendants of the executioner, 
m his blind fu y; took it in his hand, and struck it on the cheek 


“Tt is said that i deep crims¢ n suffusion overspread the face. as 


though dignity and modesty had for an instant lasted longer even 


than life 


Thus perished in the flower of youth, and the full bloom of 
beauty, Charlotte ¢ orday Dp {rmont, whose life and de ath col 
tute an enigma in morals, which few historians have attempted to 
solve, “In the face of murder,” says Lamartine, “ history dares 
not praise, and in the face of heroism, dares not condemn het 
The appreciation of such an act, places us in the terrible alterna 
tive of blaming virtue, or applauding assassination. Like the 
painter who despairing of rendering the expression of a mingled 
sentiment. cast a veil over the face of the figure. we must leave 


this mystery to be debated in t] 


eeer 


ve abysses of the human heart 
Had we to find for this sublime liberatrix of her country, a name 
which should at once convey the enthusiasm of ou: feelings to 


wards her. and the everity of oul judgment on het action, we 


would coin a phrase, combining the extreme of admiration and 


horror. and term her the Ange lL of Assassination ” 
4 few d Lys titer Une bloody gedy ve have recorded. Adam 
Lux publish d a little work entitled—“ The Apology of Charlotte 


Corday,” in which he implicated himself in her crime, in order t 


share her punishment. He was lnmediately arrested and sent to 
the Abbave. exclaiming as he entered it At last then, I shall 
die for her.’ He was beheaded soon alte rward. rejoicing with his 


latest breath, that he was thus to be united in death, with the idol 
of his affections, or 1 ither, of his imagination. 


Henri Dubrueil. the Norman lover of Charlotte Corday, crushed 


heart-broken by the blow which had decapitated the adored 
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companion of his childhood, retired to a small village near Caen, 
where after a few months of lingering sorrow, he sank into an 
early grave, requesting only that her miniature and letters might 
be placed upon his bosom in the coffin, and buried with him. 
Surely, she who thus awakened in the breast of different individ 
uals, such intense and lasting affection, could have been no ordi- 
nary being 

‘ Whose is this tomb ?” sings the tender and impassioned German 

poet, Klopstock—*“It is the tomb of Charlotte. Let us gather 
flowers and scatter them over her ashes, for she is dead for her 
ountry No, no, gather nothing ; let us seek a weeping willow, 
and plant it over her tomb, for she is dead for her country. No, 
no, plant nothing ; but weep, and let your tears be blood, for she 
is dead in vain for her country !” 

Yes, emphatically in vain—for the knife which pierced the heart 
of Marat seemed literally to have opened the veins of all France 
If before, blood had flowed in streams, it now ran in torrents through 
the land, and the reign of terror became the fixed order of the day. 
The people, intoxicated by the death of Marat, gave themselves 
up to every kind of sanguinary excess, urged by the “furious rage 
for extermination, which lurks in the instincts of the multitude, 
which awakes in times of great commotion, and demands to gorge 
itself with blood when once it has tasted the fearful draught.” 


The fond hope which supported Charlotte Corday even on the 


scaffold, was groundless and illusory, and her name will go down 
to future generations as a memento of the fatal error into which 
the purest patriotism may fall, “when it borrows the hand and 


weapons of crime” to do the work of freedom. She was formed 
by her talents and virtues to bless mankind, but misled by a false 
and dangerous philosophy, she dared to arrogate to herself the 
office of the Almighty, and the vengeance inflicted by her on a 
fellow worm, has been, and will continue to be visited upon her 


memory, by a pitying, admiring, but shuddering posterity 








SONG OF THE WAYFARER. 
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I snowledge gained 1 
W ve al g our cherished things 
W nw s have passed away 


‘) Ward pau 
The task accomplished now 
Will add some pleasant memory 


In heaver { hours below 


Relieve the aching heart of grief 
Assuage the brow of pain 
The good we do on earth shall yet 


Be done to us again 


Vime scatters, as he fli 


2 y tne pirits dust away 


W hos irse is to the sk 


eternal no 

















A STORM ON THE APPENINES 


BY G. 3 SI H 9E CASBALI 


Ir was on a beautiful afternoon of the month of August, but few 
hours after the death of my mother, that having been denounced 


to the police as a member of the conspiracy against the Jesuits and 


the government, | left Piacenza, my native city, by the gate of 
Saint Antonio, on my way to the land of exile. I was but eighteen 


years old, and an only son ; my sister was in the nunnery of Saint 
Orsola, and in a single day my poor old father was deprived of his 
be le ved ‘ mnpanion, and ol a *on who would gladly h ive conse- 
crated his life to filial love On the eve of being arrested, I could 
not follow my dear mother to the grave, to pay my last duties to the 
guardian of my youth, for a few hours of delay would have occa- 
sioned my arrest and imprisonment for many years, and perhaps 
for life. Disguised as a mason, with a few francs in my pocket, | 
left the « ity, not knowing where to go to look for a refuge. To- 
wards evening, I reached the high bridge of the Trebbia—so famous 
in ancient and modern history—just as the sun was going down 
behind the Appenines, and the nocturnal queen of heaven appeared 
in her silvery mantle surrounded by many thousands of stars. I 
stopped for an instant to cast one more look on the gilded steeples 
of Piacenza and her gigantic castle, and at the sight my courage 
fled, and I wept like a child. None but a political exile can form 
an idea of what passed at that solemn moment in my young heart ! 
I left behind me an unburied mother ; my father and friends who 
were not yet aware of my escape ; I had lost all that was dear to 
me; | had no more a country nor friends ; a dark and uncertain 
future was before me; I had but to choose the prison or a wander 

ing and perilous life! Looking from the bridge down on those 
deep waters, the awful idea of self-destruction seemed to me the 
only way of escape from my present and future misfortunes ; but 
just as | was about to throw myself into the river, | felt as if a 
powerful hand prevented me from accomplishing such a horrible 
attempt, as if the voice of my dear mother cried to me from heaven 


“HOPE ON—-HOPE EVER! 
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“| descended the walls, and began to think of the good and re 
ligious advice I had received from my parents; and repeating the 
prayers learned from my mother, I arrived at midnight at the end 
of my first journey in a better frame of mind than when I left the 
gate of Piacenza. Near Castel San Giovanni—a_ picturesque 
village where I had yet many friends, and had spent in former years 
the happiest days of my life—I stopped at a cascina, a dairy, and 
as all the country people had retired, I ascended by a ladder the 
hay-loft, and there I passed my first night of exile. Before the 
herald of the dawn announced with its cheerful song the new day, 
I descended from the dairy, that the peasants might not discover 
me, and announce my mysterious arrival through the village. 
Crossing Castel San Giovanni, I approached the house of my 
uncle, who was asleep and certainl; far from supposing me so neat 
him ; the streets and churches recalled to my memory the happy 
years of my childhood, those years that have passed away like a 
pleasant dream, to return no more. When out of the village, | 
bought a loaf of bread, and to avoid a recounter with the gen~-d’ 
armes, I left the large road, and travelled through unfrequented 
paths, until I reached the frontier of Piedmont. It was noon when 
I discovered Stradelia—the native place of my mother—and a 
I was not willing to enter it before dark, I sat down under a tree 
and repeated again my prayers, and having made a frugal repast 
of bread and fresh water, I fell asleep under the shadow of that 
benevolent tree. Under cover of the evening, I entered Stradella. 
not like a Signorino as in former days, but rather with the ap- 
pearance of a rogue or a begga My first thought was to knock 
at the door of a rich relation of mine, and to ask hospitality from 
him, for not only had he the means of saving me from my poverty, 
but being on good terms with the Piedmontese government, he 
could have easily obtained for me a passport to the free land of 
Switzerland. Alas! my hopes soon vanished. I had to learn a 


new lesson in the school of misfortunes ! 


My rich cousin—Signoi 
Sabbia—would not recognize me, not because | was destitute o/ 
every thing, but because I had dared to plot against the tyrannical 
government of my country, which he considered as a divine right 
and power over a degraded people. Entering his large palace, the 
old door-keeper ran after me as if I had been a robber, and in an 
insulting manner exclaimed—*“ you little rogue, where are you 
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going? I see plainly that you are not accustomed to visiting 
wealthy houses. What do you want?’ At first I intended to 
treat this brute like a true cerberus, but seeing that he did not re- 
cognize me, and unwilling that he should discover my disguise, | 
thought that it was more prudent for me to bear the insults of a 
man who only a few days before would have fawned on me like a 
spaniel. I had to exercise all my little philosophy, and to remem 
ber that | was alone in the world; I thought at least my cousin 
would treat me better than his savage door-keeper, and answered 
the man that I had a secret mission for the Signore. and that | 


} 


had come twenty miles on very lnportant /USIDESS. 


After having waited long in the court-yard, the polite porter said 
that “the Padrone was visible,’ and then took me to his private 
saloon. ‘There | found a man from fifty to sixty years old, thin 
as a skeleton. with his face pitted by the small pos and with a 
pair of golden spectacles on his long nose. He was seated at a 
table covered with money and bank notes, deeply engaged in ca! 
culating the increase or abatement of public stocks. Raising his 
spectacles on his small forehead, but without granting me a look, 
with his mind and sight fixed on the spoils of Mammon, he asked, 
“What can ldo for you! Please be brief in your conversation 
I am extremely busy—and have no time to losé 

“ Well, Signor Sabbia,” said 1, “perhaps you are acquainted with 
the death of your cousin Signora Marietta 7” 

Please st p he interrupted, counting some gold coins, and 
having finished, without the least discomposure he ordered me to 
continue 


As I said before, Signora Marietta dead.” | continued, an 


pronouncing this sacred name, abundant tears rolled down my 
cheeks, “and her son is now a wanderer from the paternal roof 
without money and without a refuge.’ 

“]T am-sorry for my cousin,” said. he, “ she was a handsome wo 


man and a good mother. But as for her son, he must be a grea 


s¢ 


fool to leave his home because he has iost his mother As for mx 
{ would not be so absurd :—where is he now, what can I do for 
him? Icannot return him his mother, they have never returned 
me mine: once gone, we aré gone forevet 

“Signora Marietta’s son is not far from you,” said 1, “ he has 
conspired against the government, and has come to ask protection 


om you 


‘ 
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Signor Sabbia, who had been all his life devoted to the cause of 
despotism, on hearing that his little cousin had dared to brave the 
rigors of the royal laws, rose furiously from his chair, and was 
about to utter some maledizione against me, when to his great 


surprise, he found before him, with a bald face and crossed arms, 
' 


el 


ie subject of his malediction 

Are you here?” said he, “and in such a state of destitution : 
and after having exposed yourself to the Austrian government, 
you come to ask for protection from one who would have all the 
liberals and republicans hanged? But as 1 do not intend to com 
promise myself with the police, the best thing that I could do for 
you, would be to have you arrested secretly in order to teach you 
obedience to our sovereign. Nevertheless, as it shall never be said 
that Signor Sabbia has sold his relations to the police therefore | 
advise you to leave my house as soon as possible, and never dare 
to appear before me again 

‘Would you not provide me with the necessary means to pass 
into Switzerland ?” said L, “or give me refuge until my father can 


be made acquainted with my fate I -annot wander any longe 


in Piedmont without being arrested.” 


“In my house?” replied my cousin, astonished at my demand, 


I would sooner harbor the devil than a liberal.” and throwing 


three francs on the table. he ordered me to leave the room. I re 
mained silent for a while, but giving way at last to my quick 
temper [ thank you,” said |, “ for your very generous offer, but 
feel ashamed to accept it;—as for the three francs, | think you 


will do better to put them under your pillow on your dying bed 
when you leave the world for eternity Remember, Signor Sabbia. 
that you have children yourself, and God only knows to what 
straits they may be brought.” I left him with his god Mammon, 
and certainly with his soul tortured by remorse As it was not 
prudent for me to remain in»Stradella during the night, | had 
already formed my plan of going to sleep in some dairy out in the 
country, when it came to my recollection, as a ray of hope, that 
my old nurse lived but two miles out of the village on the pictur 
esque shores of the Versa. at the foot of Mount San Gotardo. 

I wished to try her benevolent disposition, as she had nursed me, 
and always cherished me as her own son. I arrived at her door 
at nine o'clock, but found no persons around the house. Looking 
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through the key hole, I heard my old nurse and foster father pray 
ing, and what to me was more surprising, they remembered me in 
their prayers! Icould but kneel at the door, and repeat those 
prayers which I had so often said with them, for in this humble 
cottage I had spent the first years of my life: these good people 
had been the first to speak to me of God, of the miseries of the 
world, and of the Savior who died for our salvation. My he 

beat fast, and tears fell from my eyes as at last I knocked at the 
door, and in a moment found myself in the arms of my beloved 
friends, full of joy that | had remembered to call on them. They 
were not aware of the death of my mother and of my flight. My 
old nurse, after having provided for me a good supper, before going 
to sleep wished that we should recite a rosary for the benefit of the 
soul of my dear mother ! My foster father reproached me fol 
having gone to Signor Sabbia while I knew that they were living 
near Stradella, and had always been my good friends. The next 


day I separated from them, although they entreated me to remain 


as long as | wished, but fearful of being discovered by the Pied- 


montese police, | would not expose Iny generous friends to political 


persecutions. My foster father made me a present of one of his 
under garments, and advised me to take refuge in the A ppenines 


with his brother, a shepherd who lived forty-five miles from Stradella. 


Early in the morning I began that painful and memorable journey. 
My baggage was very light, and having but a single pair of boots, 
I took them off and walked bare footed through rocks and woods, 
in order to save them for appearing in some village ty Not 
accustomed to travel in that way, I suffered dreadfully durin 


journey—aimny feet bled, and often | was obliged to halt. so ere 


was my distress. At the end of the second day, | a ed at the 
Tidone river, and here | washed all my clothes, and remained in 
the burning sun until they were dried ;—passing towards evening 


near a cascina, | was invited by the people to take lodging on 
their hay-loft and to sup with them. Wherever I went, I wa 
treated with great respect and hospitality by these mountaineers 
of the Appenines, and the more, because many of them believed 
that | was a young pilgrina, on my way to the sanctuary of Saint 
Albano in the city of Bobbio. As for me, | never took the trouble 
to undeceive them—it was better for me that they should be igno 


rant of my condition. The next morning I continued my journey, 
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which I only thought of ending in eternity, or at best, in one of 
those castles of the middle ages so common in the Appenines. | 
shall remember that day as one of the most memorable of my 
wandering life; it was truly a day of dreadful trial. ‘The heat 
was excessive, and I had already walked for six hours when | dis- 
covered the cabin of my foster father’s brother still at a considerable 
distance. Exhausted by the heat, and the fatigues of walking, ! 
entered a cabin inhabited by a score of armed smugglers, whose 
ferocious looks gave them the appearance of Roman banditti. 
Had they been robbers, I had certainly nothing to fear from them 
my purse was so small that they would not take it from me. | 
asked at first for some water as the best way of introducing myself 
to those gentlemen, but the chief who seemed to care little for the 
temperance society, said in a loud voice: “I shall give you, young 
man, a bottle of good wine—take care of water in such a day as 
this, it would give you the cholera—but if you insist on having 
water, there out of the door you will find a spring.” 

Thinking that the chief smuggler was a physician, or at least 
knew something of medicine. | thanked him for his good advice. 
and besides the wine was furnished with an excellent repast, all 
gratis et amore Dei. While | was preparing to leave the house, 
we heard a knock at the door, and immediately five gens-d’armes 
appeared, enquiring if they had seen a young man travelling that 
way! ‘The eyes of the smugglers were cast at once upon me 
and the chief taking me by the arm, said—*“ Here, you see, is the 
young stranger.” 

‘Will vou show me.” said the officer. “ your passport ” 

I had no passport! but although I imagined myself already in 
the hands of the police, and thrown into a dungeon, I did not lose 


courage, but with great coolness I handed a paper to him, which 


was nothing but my diploma of the University The officer. who 
pretended to read it, after having turned it in various ways, wit! 
ill the dignity of a chief gens-d’arme Oh! the Signore,” said 
he, “is a student travelling over our mountains.” Thanks to hi 


ignorance, | was saved from prison and perhaps from death, as he 
supposed my diploma with its great seal to be truly a passport ! 
The cabin of my future protector was but three miles farther 
but I was not destined to reach that place of refuge till the next 
morning—lI was still to suffer a little longer. The sky grew dark, 
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flashes of lightning appeared in the south, and there was every 
appearance of an‘approaching storm. ‘The wind blew violently 
and just as | had reached a ridge of the Appe nines, the rain began 
to pour, with hail, thunder, and lightning. I thought that all the 
elements of heaven and « rth had conspired ivainst me | nad 
often been told by my foster father of the danger of poor traveller: 


exposed to a thunder storm on the Appenine 


to remain und a tree during the story I went near a high 
wooden vhich had been placed by the w ide to mark the 
road du the winter season Over my head | was dark 
night, but in the distant east, the sun shone beautiful and brigh 

| Lo i y lo m my n Live ci , ny Deloved Pia enza ' My 
heart incited wi 1] l remembered my mother, my relations 
and f j ind t that moment | wished for death to end my 
tiist istel Neve Ceiore had ] p ved LO God oO ke 
vent { i | while em icing that cross the 


true symbol of a pure faith. While my mind was turned to Heaven, 


i thund volt struck a large tree not far distant from me, rousing 

me f my lethargy, and causing me to thank God for my pre 

servation This cross perhaps,” said I, “has saved me from 
idden death, that I may-suffer longer,” and since that moment, 


eleven yea pent in ¢ xile have been but a continued series of 
toils and suflerin But I was taught by my parents to accept 
mu the h und f the infinite ry good G vd. and chee 

illy vield to | vill, waiting in hope for better days. ‘The mov 
of Divine Providence are wonderful and mysteriou may 


eturt 1 to my native land, and there recount peacefu 
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l ever slept so well. ‘The next morning I arrived at the place of 
my destination, and was received with great affection and hospi 

tality. I passed two months with these new friends as a shepherd 
of the Appenines, until | received news from my fathy Thence 
I went to T'use any, and after a few days sailed for Egypt, and 


God only knows when I shall again revisit my beautiful Italy ! 


' 
i 
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BE TRUE | 
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©) ec G } 
Ur ‘ and to thy 
I M D let thy i 
I road of li with 
And sta is To the un 
Ww s thy home, be w 
I I power ‘ 
I s rt SSI! i t “ 
i ther 
| , ir : “ 
\ nsw hanging H 
= lw 1 Grood, t Imm al part is sown, 
Uy t the tals and sti Human Nature 
Keep bright—thy taith—some grace must man redeem 
For God ha His Ima ea rea 
H how r em 
In all thing ‘ : rru ar Beautifu 
Which drew the spirit-worship of thy 
Self-sacrificing—earnest—dutifu 
Move on thy way,—and be Eternal Truth 
Thy only mate. Oh, Child of Genius! ever 
Culture the talents by thy Maker given ; 
So thou made perfect through each high endeavor, 
Shalt rise from labor, to reward in Heaven! 
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BY M& f SMITH 


CHAPTER IV. THI WANDERERS. 


inp now the plan, which under far different circumstances had 
been spoken of as possible, is fixed ; and after a hurried interview, 
| saw my friends embark, with favoring winds. for Havre: on 
beard the A , a noble ship, commanded by our townsman, 
Capt Their stay in France v prolonged ; for here Alice 
found an old school-mate, who had been educated in our country, 
and who pressed her with true French hospitality to spend the 
summer at her delightful villa. “ You have no cares, no children,” 
argued the light hearted friend, unconscious of the wound she was 
probing afresh; “ you have nothing to do but to enjoy life. Stay 
with me, and we will be happy togethe 

They visited Italy, and at their leisure examined the works of 
the great masters in statuary and painting ; and gazed upon scenes 

red to history and song. It had been with them a favorite pro- 
ect to cultivate in Eloise a taste for the fine arts, and to give her 
every opportunity to examine the most finished productions. She 
had commenced the study of Italian; and one of her incentives to 
diligence was that she micht some day, unde au Italian sky, read 
the poetry and listen to the music of that land of enchantment. 
Why did those gorgeous clouds seer less beautiful to the eye, than 
o the imagination of her parents? Or how could they turn from 
the world-famed Bay of Naples, with any other emotions than 
those of rapture ? 

I must refer my readers to the journal of the most leisurely of 
modern travellers, if they would learn the route of my friends, and 
ill that te niy ted thei delay on the continent. They did not of 
course return without visiting the land where good king Alfred 
reigned, and Milton sung, and Baxter preached ; the land of New- 
ton and Locke, of Shakspeare and Cowper, of Leighton and Robert 
Hall. ‘They sought the burial-place of the illustrious dead ; and 


stood, awe struck, within the aisles of Westminster Abbey. 
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Here, where the end of earthly things 


Lays heroes, patriots, bards and kings 


Where stiff the hand, and still the tongu 
Of those who fought, and spoke, an 
Here, where the fretted aisles pro 

As if some angel spoke again 

All pea rth. g m 


They lingered long in i editati n deep The . sought oul the 
tomb of England’s best beloved Princess, Charlotte, on the occasion 
of whose early death one of the most eloquent of her divines applied 


to his country this beautiful thought of one of the ancients 


S I & that » 


They read the inscriptions which claimed immortality of fame 
mighty conquerors, who were lying there, the conquered victims of 
the victor Death. The j stood by the spot where the ashes of 
England's rival statesmen will one day mingle; for they sleep so 
nearly side by side, that should you 


Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear 


Twill trick his TiVai's Die! 
O’er Pi e mournful requiem sour 
And Fox's shall the notes rebour 


There too sleeps Wilberforce—the noble and the good, who needs 


no costly marble to perpetuate his fame. 
His monu nt s ild be his name 


Alfred’s natural desire to pass the Tweed, was enhanced by the 
fact that his own and only sister had married a native of Scotland. 


His predilections grew stronger, as he became familiar with the 


people. “They are more American in the social arrangements 
| religious views.” he said in a letter to a friend. “than anv 
Line people that | have seen Some of then pre iche are equal! 
to our best divines; and when I tell you that I have- heard Dr 
Chalmers, you will say that I have not crossed the Atlantic 
ain. But should you ask how he pl d me, I might perhaps 
inswer. not at al/ He so bore down upon me, with the might of 


his eloquent thoughts, that I had no time to be pleased. "That 
too tame a word. I was astonished. I was awed. 1 was 


vinced. Lhope I w 


con- 
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My friends could not resist the attraction thrown around the 
picturesque scenery of the Isle of Wight, by the graphic pen of 
Richmond ; and as they stood by the humble mounds that mark 
the graves of Elizabeth Walbridge and “ Little Jane,” and thought 
of the resurrection morn, they felt that it would be a greater privi 
leve to share thei resting place than to be entombed in the sepul 

hre of kings 

And now, after a prosperous voyage, the weary feet of our trav 
ellers trod again their native shore. They sought lodgings in a 
retired farming-town near the beach, where the brother of Alfred 
officiated as pastor. Before the week closed they were quietly 
settled in their temporary home; and a beautiful Sabbath in June 
found them refreshed in body, and so far fitted for its hallowed 
duties. It was indeed a long time since they ‘ad seen such a 
Sabbath, and its earliest hours brought a tranquilizing influence 
to their spirits. ‘The farm-house in which they were located was 
more than a mile from “the street,” as the villagers called the set- 
tlement nearest the church; and surrounded by meadows, now 
wearing their richest garb. Who that ever spent such a day in 
uch a place, needs to be told how pleasant was the change to our 
wanderers! All nature around and above was in unison with the 
day. ‘The fleecy clouds floated quietly over the blue sky; the 
morning breeze just moved the leaves into the gentlest murmut 
The cattle reposed upon their green carpet as if in grateful con 
sciousness of that benignant command: “Six days thou shalt do 


thy work, and on t 


he Sabbath thou shalt rest, that thine ox and 


thine ass may rest 


HAPTER V. rHE VILLAGE PASTOR. 
At each : 

To tempt its new . kies 
He ied ¢ ar ach 

Allu rids i 


My friends took an offered seat in the farmer's family vehicle, 
where the whole household might be seen in neat but simple array ; 
and at an early hour they were assembled in the village church 
The unadorned neatness of the building ; the quiet air with which 
the people awaited the commencement of the service : and above 
all, the subdued tones of the youthful pastor's voice, as he asked 
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that He, who dwelleth in the high and holy place, would conde 
scend to fill that house also with his presence, impressed the stran 
gers more deeply than all the pageantry of cathedral-worship 
with its “dim religious light,” its splendid imagery, its consecrated 
robes, its unknown tongues ; and the simple music of that villag 
choir kindled far more of devotion in their hearts than the thu 
dering peals of the organ at St. Peters ! 

These devotional services had prepared the audience to list 


with fixed attention to the fervent appeals by which their pastor 


pressed home the truth upon their consciences. “How LONG HALT 
YE BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS were the words from which he 
spoke : ind vividly d d he yy rtray the fascinations ol world that 
seeks but tox successfully to draw the heart from heaven. He 


spoke of the luxuries of wealth: of the rewards of gratified ambi 


tion ; of the excitements of mirth and song ; of the nobler pleasure 
of the intellect; of the delights of friendship; and the hallowed 
scenes of domestic bliss. He frankiy conceded to each of these 
that they could do to make man happy ‘But, is this enough 7” 
he asked: “and will it last forever And then, with manne 


and language suited to his exalted theme. he presented the claims 
of the King of kings, whose ambassador he was. to their willing 


and prompt allegiance. 


I . 
r s lis f 
H i : 
] sv 
A ( 
No wonder that every eye was fixed, and from many unused to 


weep the tear was seen to fall ‘The influence whi h had been so 


humbly invoked was pre sent m th uM a sembly. and it fell like i 
refiner’s fire upon the hearts of the strangers. Deep were the 
searchings of that solemn hour, and of the interval of worship 


which each spent alone with God. 


With feelings subdued to sadness, our friends again entered the 
sanctuary, whi h seemed indeed Lo the m the gate ofl heaven 
When the preacher announced his text, “ From aLL your IDOLS 
witt I cLeEANsE you,” they could not refrain from exchanging a 
momentary glance, for both felt that the message was intended 
for them 
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Affectionate in look 
And tender in address 
was he who stood before them. Like Samuel, he had been “early 
called ;” and though still young in years, he had learned much 
not only concerning the ways of God to man, but also concerning 


those by which man is prone to de part from God: and as he drew 


the fearful picture, many before him were led to discover in the 

ownh hue art the counterps rt. Are there no cherisl a idols.” h 
asked, “even im this i mpi ol Je hovah 4 lt may be, that some 
present have buried the last earthly treasure Widows or child 
less, they ill alone Are such assuredly e from the charge 
which 1 y tex Linhpuie ; Is there no remembe | inend whose 
image enshrined in the heart as to exclude God from the 
throne With words li Line Gid this laithlul pastor probe the 


wound which the Great Phy ician had commissioned him to 
search out; and then how gladly did he apply the balm of Gilead, 
as he repeated and urged upon their confidence the promise of 
his text 

“'The word of God is quick and powerful, sharper than any two- 
edged sword, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart These are the words with which the conscience-stricken 
ather broke the silence in which he had paced his apartment, 
during the evening twilight of that never-to-be-forgotten Sabbath 

Alice, we have been idolators!” and as he paused before her, he 
iw that she was weeping with the bitterness of her first sorrow. 


; 


Bet let us return.” he added: “let us seek our injured Father's 


face togethe! And there they knelt in silence, side | 


y side, and 
offered up the sacrifice of a broken and contrite spirit. At length 
Alfred’s voice was heard, and he spoke the language of both hearts : 
Othe is beside thee have had dominion over us, but now we 
ve ourselves anew to thee! Help us to tear from the throne of 
our hearts that long cherished idol: and henceforth do thou reign 


' 
upreme, and reign alone 


there 

Pleasant and profitable was that evening's communing to these 
sorrowing yet rejoicing ones; for they felt that the chastening 
which had indeed been grievous. was now, after so long a time, 
beginning to work in them its peaceable fruits; and they did not 
suffer that evening to close without forming some plans which 


might tell for good upon the welfare of others. 
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They were not long in finding work to do; for their brother, 
who had not been an unobserving witness to the emotion of the 
preceding day, made them an early call, and to him they freely 
unfolded the past, and of him they asked guidance in their plans 
for the future. “We cannot redeem the years we have lost,” said 
they, “ but for the remainder of our lives we would live to some 
rood pu pose.” 

What joy this side heaven can exceed that of a devoted pastor's 
heart, when the evidence is vouchsafed to him that the seed sown 
in weakness and in tears has taken root, and is even now spring- 
ing up! Many and fervent were the intercessions which this 
faithful brother had offered for the wanderers while absent: and 
now they all kneeled together while he poured out the language 
of their united thanksgiving. “ Yes, I hope to find work enough 
for you both to do,” he said, in answer to the inquiry of Alfred 
‘ We shall need your aid in the prayer meetings we are about to 
establish in every district of the village ; for the deep solemnity both 
in the church and Sabbath school encourages us to hope for better 
days. You may have been sent here to gather lambs into the fold 
of the Good Shepherd. God grant it may be so!” he fervently 
ejaculated ; and then turning to Alice said, “ Mary will be glad 
of your help in the Sabbath school and the mothers’ meeting.” 
He checked himself, and then tenderly taking her hand said, “ My 
dear sister, will you not love to invoke for other mothers the same 
blessing that was given to you,—the salvation of their children? 
The thought of being the only childless one in a circle of mothers, 
had called the tear to the « ye ol Alice. and ye { she could not with- 
stand the affectionate request of this faithful friend. Before they 


parted, she had promised to join the meeting to be held at the par 


sonage the next da 


’ 
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HOUSEHOLD SKETCHES. 


TROUBLE WITH SERVANTS 


“Oh dear ! said my rm ighbor Mrs Jone Ss lo me one day “what 
shall I do for good help? Iam almost worried out of my sense 
I wish somebody would invent a machine to cook. wash, scrub 
and do housework in genera! What a blessing it would be! A 
for the whole tribe of flesh and blood domestics, they are not worth 
their salt.” 

“They are all poorly educated,” I replied, “and we cannot expect 
much of them. Most of them have nearly every thing to learn 
when they come into our houses, and are bad scholars into the 
bargain. Lut we must have patience. I find it my only resource.” 

‘Patience !” ejaculated Mrs. Jones, warmly. “It would require 
more patie nee than Job ever possessed to get along with some 
of them. 


“ And yet,” said I, “we accomplish little or nothing by impa 
tience. At least such is my experience 
‘I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Jones. “If you go to being gentle 


and easy with them ; if you don’t follow them up at every point, 
you will soon have affairs in a pretty condition. They don’t care 
a fig for your comfort nor interest—not they ! In faet, more than 
half of them would, a thousand times, rather make things disagree 
able for you than otherwise.’ 

“| know they are a great trial, sometimes,” | answered. not 
feeling at liberty to say to my visiter all I thought. “ But we must 
endeavor to bear it the best we can. That is my rule : and | find 
n the long run, that I get on much better when I repress all ex 
hibition of annoyance at their carelessness, short comings, neglect 
or positive misdeeds, than | do when I let them see that I am 


innoved. or exhibit the slightest angry feeling 
Not long after this, we accepted an imvitation to take tea with 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, and | then had an opportunity of seeing how 


she conducted herself towards her domestics. I was in no wav 
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surprised, afterwards, that she found difficulty in getting along 
with servants. 

Soon after my husband and myself went in, and while we were 
sitting in the parlor, Mrs. Jones had occasion to call a servant. I 
noticed that, when she rung the bell, she did so with a quick jerk ; 
and I could perceive a tone of authority in the ting-a-ling of the 
bell, the sound of which was distinctly heard. Nearly two minute 
passed before the servant made her appearance, in which time th 
bell received a more vigorous jerk At last she entered. looking 
flushed and hurried 

“What's the reason you did not come when I first rung? 
enquired OUI lady hostess, im a severe tone 


‘|_| —came as qui k as I could.” replied the girl. with a look 


of mortification at be ing spoke n to belore strangers 
No you didn't! Its your custom to wait until I ring twice. 
You let this be the last. time !” 

And then, in a low voice, Mrs. Jones gave the direction for which 
she had ummoned he 

“Such a set!” ejaculated the lady, as the girl left the room 
Her words were intends d to reach other ears besides ours: and so 
they did. “ That girl,” she continued, addressing me, “ has a habit 
of making me ring twice. It really seems to give them pleasure, 
I believe, to annoy you. Ah me! This trouble with servants is a 
never-ending one. it meets you at every turn.” 

And. for some time, she animadvert« d upon her favorite theme 
for such it appeared to be,—until her husband, who was evidently 
annoyed, managed Lo ¢ hange the subject ol discourse nce or 
twice she came back to it before tea time. 

At last the tea bell rung, and we ascended to the dining room 
We were but fairly seated, when a frown darkened, suddenly, on 
the brow of oul hostess, and het hand applied itself nervously to 
the table bell. 

The girl who had set the table came up from the kitchen 

“There is no sugar in the bow!].” said Mrs. Jones sharply. “I 
wish you would learn to set the table while you are about it. I’m 
sure I have spoken to you often enough.” 

As the girl took the sugar bow! to fill it, the frown left the face 
of our hostess, and she turned to me with a bland smile. and asked 


whether I used sugar and cream in my tea. I replied in the affirn 
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ative: but did not smile in return, for I could not. I knew the 
poor girl’s feelings were hurt at being spoken to in such a way be- 


fore strangers, and this made me extremely uncomfortable. 


” was the angry interrogation of Mrs. 


“ Do you call this cream 1 
Jones, as the girl returned with the sugar, pushing towards her the 
cream jug which she had lifted from the table, as she spoke. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” was replied. 

‘Look at it and see then.” 

“ It’s the cream.” said the girl. 

“Tf that’s cream, I never want to see milk. Here! take it away 
and bring me the cream.” 

The girl looked confused and distressed. But she took the 
cream jug and went down stairs with it. 

“'That’s just the way they always do!” said Mrs. Jones, leaning 
back in her chair. “I really get out of all patience, sometimes.” 
In a little while the girl returned. 

“It’s the cream, ma’am, as I said. Here’s the milk.” And she 
presented two vessels 

Mrs. Jones took both from her hands with an ill-natured jerk 
Sure enough, it was as the girl had said 


“Such cream !” 


fell from the lips of our hostess, as she com 
menced pouring it into the cups already filled with tea. 

The girl went down stairs to take back the milk she had broucht 
up, but she was scarcely at the bottom of the stairs, when the bell 
was rung for her. 


? »y 


“ Why don’t you stay here? Whatare you running off about 
said Mrs. Jones, as she came in hurriedly. “You know I want 
you to wait on the table.” 

And so it was during the whole meal. The girl was not once 
spoken to except in a tone of anger or offensive authority. 

I was no longer surprised that Mrs. Jones found it difficult to 
keep good domestics, for no one of feeling can long remain with a 
woman who speaks to them always in a tone of command, or who 
reproves them in the presence of visitors. 

My husband was very severe upon Mrs. Jones after we returned 
home. “No lady,” said he, “ ever spoke in anger or reproof te a 
domestic before a visitor or stranger. Nothing more surely evinces 
a vulgar and unfeeling mind.” 

I did not attempt to gainsay his remark, for he expressed but 
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my own sentiment. So far from uttering a reproof in the pre 
ence of a visitor, I am careful not to speak to my domestics about 
ny fault even in the presence of my husband. hey have a 
certain respect for themselves, and a certain delicacy of feeling, 
which we should rather encourage than break down. Nearly all 
domestics are careful to appear as well as possible in the eyes of 
the head of the family, and it hurts them exceedingly Lo be re 


proved, or angrily spoken to before him. This every woman ought 


to know by instinct, and those who do not, are just so far deficient 
the aggregate of qualities that go to make up the true lad 
I was by no means surprised to hear from Mrs. Jones, a few 


days afterwards, that the “ good-for-nothing creature” who waited 
upon the table on the occasion of our taking tea at her house. had 
rone away and left her; I thought better of the girl for having 
the spirit to resent, in this way, the outrage committed upon het 
feelings. Domestics have rights and feelings, and if people wer 
to regard these more and treat them with greater kindness and 
consideration than they do, there would be fewer complaints than 
there are at present. ‘This is my opinion, and | must be pardoned 


ior expressing it. 


4 SABBATH HYMN OF PRAISE 











A SABBATH 





HYMN OF PRAIE€E. 


I bless thee, that although afa: 
From that most holy spot, 

Where, midst thy finger’s fairest works, 
Man's fall seem’d all forgot 

And calmly Sabbaths seemed to rise 


As first they did in Paradi 


I bless thee, that although my ear 


C' Sa ath res und Sa ih pr 

i ss thee, that although I deemed 
My irt would surely dic 

Away my peaceful home 


W h Sa ath-days rew nigh, 


I 1 hast 3 y Father prov 
A my fa : rs remove 
I s the at thy sacred in 
4 r ) 
Tha W hills and woods ' 
Ti mp m 
Ar " all na rais 
k Ss i praise 
I S Lat 


I ; to ior m ) SIT 


r) spirit-be i God, my King! 


I bi h hat although my faith 
Is wavering, weak, and cold, 

Yet can I say, as David said 

In his sweet psalm of 


How lovely are thy courts to m 


How my sou! longs and faints for Ture! 








VIEW ON CORK RIVER, IRELAND. 


Tuts beautiful engraving presents us one of the most picturesque 
views on the river whose name it bears, and whose enchanting 
scenery has often given inspiration to the pen of the poet, and the 
pencil of the painter. We are so much accustomed to associate 
ideas of suffering and wretchedness with the mention of the 
‘Emerald Isle.” that it is difficult to conceive of the romantic love 
liness which characterizes the natural features of Ireland. Its 
magnificent sea views, with their towering headiands, and green 
promontories, the wild and savage grandeur of its lofty mountains ; 
the soft beauty of its numerous lakes, bursting upon the traveller 
like the realization of a fairy dream— its broad, peaceful rivers, 
rolling through a succession of rich and verdant landscapes, rival- 
ling each other in enchantment—these in their every-varying 
beauty meet the eye at every step, and unite to render Ireland 
what one of the most enthusiastic of her children has called he 

ca 


But there is a painful reverse to this picture. Wretched hovels, 


such as in this happy country would be considered unfit even for 
animals, squalid rags, and the gaunt, poverty stricken aspect of 
human beings actually dying of starvation, cast a blighting shadow 
over the gorgeousness of Irish scenery, and compel us to feel with 
another, that “Ireland as she is, must continue to be a most tor 
menting enigma, baffling the utmost skill of worldly men, and 
paining the hearts of those who look beyond the passing pageant 
of time.” 

Inhabited by a brave, generous, and enterprizing race, possessing 
elements of character the finest in the world—with unsurpassed 
natural advantages, both for commerce and agriculture, why should 
not Ireland become what she ought to be—a “tower of strength, a 
mine of wealth, and a crown of beauty,” to the United Kingdoms ! 
The statesman and political economist may have each their an- 
swer, but the Christian must deeply feel, that it is chiefly to the 
benumbing, withering influence of Romanism, that she owes her 
present degradation. Let the incubus of superstition, and priestly 
authority which now weighs down the intellect of the people, once 
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be removed—let them learn to think and act fer themselves in 


matters of faith as in all things else, and it would be impossible for 
any foreign government long to retain them in bondage. And on 
the other hand. while thei present religious system continues in 
force, no amelioration of their social condition however needed, no 
land reforms however just, can secure to them national peace and 
prosperity. 


MYOSOTIS PALUSTRIS—FORGET ME NOT. 





SEE FLOWER PLATE 
Gew. Cuas Cc x five cleft olla hypocrateriform—the five lobes - 
emarvinat rifi losed with short, concave scales—achenia ovate smooth, wi 
asma ya se 
Spec. Cuar.—P tris—Marsh S » Gra Forget Me Not. Neat 
smooth, somewhat unched, ere leaves linear oblong, obtuse, with shori, sca 
racts—} ls divaricate in fruit, twice as long a 
rt « ; : the yx. Grow litches an 
narshes, siem Ww alte! Air i ling irom n creeping roots Flower 
| blue. on m™ ng. Found in flower from May Augus 


This beautiful little flower, the poetical ForGceT me nor, “which 
enamels the banks of our streams with its corollas of celestial blue.” 
derives its name from a German tradition full of romantic interest 
[t is said that a young couple, on the eve of marriage, while walk 
ing on the banks of the Danube, saw a cluster of these lovely blos 
soms floating on the stream which was bearing them away. The 
lady admired the beauty of the flowers, and lamented their sad 
destiny. The lover plunged into the stre im to secure the prize 
for his lady love, but finding himself sinking, he made a last effort 
ind throwing them on the bank at the feet of his betrothed. at the 
moment of disappearing forever, exclaimed—in German—“Forget 
me not!” Since this event the Scorpion Grass has taken th: 
name of the sentiment, and is the emblem of unchanging affection 

For several years, the Forget Me Not has been cultivated wit! 
great care in France, and finds a ready sale in the markets of Pari: 
A celebrated gardener recommends its cultivation for the samy 
purpose by cottagers who live near large towns. “as by transplant 
ing the trailing branches from borders into small pots, they would 
find it profitable to send them to market, since few could resist th 
temptation of purchasing these interesting flowers, whose bright 


blue eye tells the tale of constant affection.’ 






































THE SEA OF GALILEE AND ITS ENVIRONS 





From an eleyated point on the eastern hills, I turned und looked 


down upon that Spot far out in the sea. where once stood “Tyre, 
the glory of kingdoms.” My bosom swelled with high emotions as 
imagination ¢g ouped the sli Ips ol wal wh ch had battled around 
her walls and sunk in the sea. Past ages rose up before me 
Chaldean and Macedonian had mustered their hosts on the field 
upon which my eye now rested. It was with a kind of reluctance 
I turned away from a landscape invested with such undying in- 
terest, though its ancient glory had all passed as a pageant scene. 
Pursuing my course by the way ol * Hiram’ s Tomb” Lo the S E. 
and 8., now through dreary passes, and now through charming 
valleys, crossing ridges whence I looked down upon the sea and 
up to higher summits, on the second day from Tyre I had passed 
El Jish. (Giscala) a place fortified by Josephus, and the last in 
Galilee that surrendered to Roman power. A little plain was on 
my left (in which was the crater of an extinct volcano), covered 
with wild grass and basaltic stones, skirted to the N. E. by a high 
land, beyond which a lofty mountain clad in robes of snowy white- 
ness, reared his head to the very heavens. Directly before me was 
a little village, beyond which rose a high hill with a castle-like 


town crowning its summit. This was Safed, “a city set upon a 


hill” that “can not be hid.” While enjoying the beauties of the 
scene. I descried in the south-east and far below me, a small sheet 


f water glimmering like a ripple in the sanbeams. ‘The thought 


rushed instantly upon me that I was looking upon “the Sea of 


Galilee.” The impre m was almost overpowering, and all my 
revious emouons we ut to fl ght l aused In yonder deep 
| | | \ | 
basin amid those hills rest 1 waters of Tiberias, and I am look 


ing upon the lake over which the Savior often sailed, around whose 
shores he walked. and on whose bosom, from a little boat he 
preached to the multitud® on hore-—looking upon the very 
lake from whose angry waves he rescued the sinking Peter, and 


Von. trt.—-23 
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whose boisterous surges he, by a word, hushed to peace, reducing 
the agitated dee« ptoa pl icid sea More it is the lake on whose 
very waters the Savior’s feet once trod as on solid ground 
As I rode slowly along, inhaling the soft balmy air, with my eye 
riveted on Galilee’s waters, other miracles wrought by Jesus in then 
icinity swept swiftly before my mental vision Never was scene 
to me more pleasant, more sacred 


The little lake, which more than any other of all the waters on 


arth trom the days ol my boyhood l had desired tO set | now 


looked upon. lt was not the greatness ol the object before me that 
nvested it with such interest; for I had seen Niagara in het 
majesty und listened to ‘the sound of” her many waters Ne 

was it the mere fact that it was a sacred locality Years ere this 


I had been in Bethlehem, and Jerusalem, and Bethany—had trod 
the heights of Zion and Olivet. 

But 1 was now alone amid the scenes of nature. No monkish 
‘gends distracted my thoughts. No doubt arose whether this was 
the ve ry Sea ol Galilee by whi h many ol the dis iples lived and 
where Jesus taught and wrought wonders. Every thing was favor 
ible to the scene’s taking full possession of the mind And around 
what othe spot or opject cluster so many ol the miraclh ~ Jesus 


wrought as around the waters of l‘iberias? The scene w 


as a 


abbath to the soul Its impression eem hallowed hke the influ 
nee ol a sacrament. 

I wound my way down into a beautiful valley, filled with aged 
live trees, and up the steeps of Safed. Having taken up my quar- 
ers with the Governor's secretary, whose room was full of Arabs 
from the desert their features the most st iking l had ever seen 
us early as possible | ascended the summit of the citadel. The 
walk or climd itself was a tiresome one. and the castle was a great 
lesolation. Six years before a termble earthquake had ruined 
Safed (ut ol five thousand Christians and Jews Sou thousand 
were killed. beside a thousand Muslim 

Safed is built around and upon a very steep mountain. So steep 
ure its sides—-especially in the Jewish quarter, and so compactly is 
it built, that the houses rise one above another like a stair vay 
the flat rox fs of the tier below forming the street for the tier next 
above. One tremendous shock dashed down every house as in a 


moment— tumbling the first tier upon the second, and the ruins of 
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these again upon the third, and so on ; so that the lower tiers were 
covered with the ruins of many that were once above them, and 
their occupants were crushed beneath the grinding masses. 

The citadel. a Gothic fortress of prodigious strength. founded 


upon a rock of enormous height iis lowers commanding a view 


of all the ad) cent countlry which had endured the battles and 


the storms of centuries, was by the same catast ophe hattered and 
shaken into a wild scene of ruin It was as if the spirit of desola 


tion had been there casting down and hurling into chaos the 


proud t works ol man 


‘ } 


| climbed up ine eep, over tne confused rocky heaps. to the 


highs L peak th yas Slili slanding, and from the sublime he ight 


looked down with the liveliest interest upon the picturesque scene 


Safed paruly rebul t. lay at my feet around the conical inountlain 
Olive iond, fig and other trees, adorned the hill sides and the 


deep adjacent valleys. ‘To the south and south-east the view was 


of surpa ng mterest A vast region olf undulating country, envi 


} 


roned by h cher hills. or a sea of littl hills su ounded DY high 
mountains. was below me Highland beyond highland, separated 
by dec p defiles. app ared through the distance to rise, like terraces 
upon each other, south-west of the lake, which lay quiet as an 

“ , ‘ tl | 7 
miant in ws crack while its eastern coast appe ured ike an eleva 
ted table-land 


The lake appeared to be near. Yet if you attempt to throw a 


stone into Genessareth that you may hear its report and see its 
circling ripples as it sinks in the waters, you will not succeed, for 
it is only by four or five hours of laborious travel that you pass 
from Safed to the sea But what piaces Of interest once stood 


within the field of vision! Among those distant hills south of us. 


were “Cana of Galilee” and “Nazareth.” where Jesus was brought 


up nd the littl Nain where he restored the widow’s son to life 
I" : substantial looking walled town, on the western shore 
of 1 is visible, and the warm baths south of the town 
Even | tle boat is in sight, the only one that now sails that 
Se Between us and the sea, partly concealed by the highlands, 
lies the id of Genessareth where stood “ Magdala” and “ Caper 
naum a d Beths rida.” while distant ‘Tabor’ and “ Hermon” 
stand as lofty sentinels to guard the scene 


To gain a more distinct view let us descend the deep valleys and 
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T ky defiles d ywwhn to the shore We find that Tub riy« h Tiberias 


tands near the north end of a narrow. undulating tract, inclining 


»W ls the lake, two miles in | noth lis « ist de lies Se ilong 
i margm ol the lake. and 1 open to toe W ‘ (in the three 
other sides it is enclosed by a thick wall, strengthened by fienty- 
pen round tows Those at the N. E. and 8S. E. corners stand 
out in the sea In form the city is a narrow parallelogram 
lts wall once high and strong ive been ter! Diy rent and shat 
tered by earthquake The st ts and houses are as bad as can 
be described Many people | saw living in rude rooms made of 
reeds above the ruins of their former habitations Remains of 


walls. old foundations and columns of granite are seen south of the 


town between one and two miles. The rocky hills on the west 


umid which are the remains of an old castle, rise abruptly fron 


the plain, and 
The warm baths of Tiberias on tne west shore of the lak uth 


ff the town. are famed from ancient times, being mentioned by 


Josephus, Pliny and others. Vapor tar exhaling from 
the hot si nu springs which here burst out of t rround The 
vatel » hot that the hand cannot endure it many seconds, warms 
wat of the | to a considerable distance from where the 
prings empty "The it heat of the waters indicates a voleani 
rion. as do al ine Db if s alo ¢ the shore In the ath 

V ted by the Kevpt n Pasha, a circular or octag nal reservou 


urmounted by a dome resting upon marble columns, receives the 
hot water which comes pouring through the huge open mouth of 
beautifully sculptured lion 
From a point on the western hills near the baths, a fine northern 
v is obtained ot » lake—the curving shore—the walled town 
projecting into the lake the highland north of the city the upper 
jordan vale, and of Jebel Es Sheikh (Mount Hermon) with his 
hy 












Though Tiberias is a ruin and the iand desolate. it is not so 




















devoid of interest as some represent. ‘Those who say “it is on the 


margin of one of the most beautiful lakes in the world. and in the 




















bosom of a country surpassed by few in the fertility of its soil and 


the beauty of its scenery,” come nearest the truth 





At my evening repast, my Jewish host agreeably surprised me 





with well flavored fish from the lak such, perchanee, as the dis 
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ciples here caught—such as Jesus ate on these shores after his 


tion 


th what new interest did I that night turn the inspired pages 





clime on the plain and those of a cooler region on the hill side 


the words there uttered by Him “ who spake as nevet 

ke.” The wind ble w fresh and the waves lashe d the hore 

midnight | heard their murmur, and was thereby vividly 
the nicht when Jesus walked on these waters The 

ea—the ship laboring amid the billows—Jesu 

1 the waves and stilling the tempest— what a noble sub 
kilful pencil of a Chistian artist. 

rh Capernaum and the cities which once aderned these 


no more, their loss is not felt when evening veils the 


htly the stars still shine 


VW waves I niot Ga 


vonder high point to the north of the town is a beautiful 
eastern side extends three miles long the shore. On 
it is encircled with high hills, sweeping round like 


theatre From these adjacent hills gush fountains, and 


the plain. which inclines gently towards the sea, flow 
ming one of nature’s gardens. From any point on the 


g hills the eye overlooks this fine amphitheatre and the 


this fine cove is “the land of Grenessareth.’ 
is describes it as wonderful both in its riture and beauty 

so uitful as to produce all sorts of trees, as “the walnut. 
fig trees and olives which were planted in abundance 
ished together He calls the place “the ambition of 
nd “the happy contention of the sé ns, as if every of 
laid claim to this country,” where the soil and the climat 
nt that were the natural enemies of ear h ouner to agret 
He represents it as supplying men with figs and grape 
ths in the year, and with other kinds of fruit in their sea- 
hole year round 


could have been only by cultivating the fruits of a southern 


' : : 
; | 


It is not now as J ephus describe s it With the exception of a 


i 


tle spot about Me del which l¢ lls of Vas adaia, he he f of ole 
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of the Marys), it is under the care of the wild Arabs who give it 
but a meager cultivation. ‘Thorny shrubs overspread much of its 
surface. The first time I crossed this beautiful plain, the lake was 


as stnooth as a mirror, but when I recrossed it the white-heads 


were thick on the sea, and the billows broke on the shore, so that 
a little ship would have been speedily filled with the waves \ 
beautiful snow-white swan was gliding on the surface. siniing and 


rising with the swell, presenting a lively and beautiful picture of 


perfect ease and perfect gracefulness 

I looked around the plain for Capernaum and Be thsaida, but 
they were not. Of 1 sweet and lovely vale, scenes of stirring 
interest have been witnessed within thy encircling hills! In thy 
lovely retreat the Savior f id a home. so far as he had one during 
the yea ‘ his p stry Six of his dis ples he also called from 
thy son Pete nd Andrew were casting their nets from thy 
shelving shore into that clear sea with pebbly bottom, when “ the 
Great Teacher” called them to become “ fishers of men James 


and John were in that little ship, near by, with their father mend 


ing their nets, when at thy call, divine Savior, they left all and 
went aiter the Under that fig tree, on that hill side, the guileless 
Nathaniel was noticed by thee, ere Philip called him Here crowds 
listened to thy discourse in the synagogue and were astonished 
Here the evil spirits cried in the congregation, “ Let us alone, thou 
Jesus of Nazaret ind ist down and tore the mamiac ere they 
obe yed th summons hold thy peace and come out of hij.” 
Tidings of this fk 


w up these hill sides, as on the wings of the wind 
and spread through all Galilee 
And when the sun did set behind these hills, and tinged this 


ike with varying hues, just as I have seen them, “all the diseased” 


ind “the possessed with devils” were brought hither, and all the 
ty crowded around Peter’s house, to witness the miraculous cure 
‘he evil spirits were cast out,—the diseased healed—the palsied 
nan. let down from the roof into the court amidst the crowd before 
Jesus, rises and bears away that whereon he lay. The withered 
hand is made whole All the country is moved at Jesus’ fame 


‘From Galilee, Judea and beyond Jordan” and “about Tyre and 


| | 


Sidon,” multitudes pour into the lovely Genessareth to see the 
Savior. The infected with plagues crowd to touch him “Thou 
art the Son of God,” cry the possessed with devils as they fall 


tore him 
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From the little boat a few feet from that de« lining shore where 


the crowded multitudes are bending to catch his words. comes the 


call, “Hearken.” Parables of inimitable beauty, truth and wisdom 
here fell from the lips of Him who spake as never man spake 
“The sower.” “the tares the grain of mustard seed,” “the leaven 
the hid treasure,” “the Pearl of great price,” “the net cast int 
the sea were all made instructive to the assembled thousands 


But Capernaum, exalted to heaven by these instructions, r 


pent d not She shall be cast down ** She is gon ind her sists 
ities also which reared no church in gratitude to the Savior It 
has been thus far more tolerable for ‘Tyre and Sidon, as the Savio 
said. for they though ] u nbled, till exist 

But d rect you! ye li yonder id where the Mis Ol Bashar 
rise stec ply ! ruily One of those des p ravines mark the Lee; 


place where the herd ran down into the sea Direct your ey 


igain to yondel! de.” There he that hill-p int the compas 
sionate Savior fed the fainting thousands with a few loaves and 
fishes 

From all tl vaters of the seas, lakes and streams which abound 
on earth, the Son of God selected that ttle inland lake Dy which 
to pass most of his ministerial life. ‘There is truth in the Rabbini 
il saying Gop loved that sea, above all other seas.” 

And what Christian can look unmoved upon the lake and vale 
where Jesus abode so long and performed so many “mighty works 

Farewell, sweet vale and beautiful lake My feet will never 
read thy shores again, nor my eyes again behold thy lovely waters 
Rest ol roll im thy deep bed as pieas Him who controls the winds 
und the waves. May my heart and life be made better for my 


eves having seen thes 
Lancaster, Pa., Nov. 1848 


Gop, who generally employs sub-agents, and they not always 
very worthy, though very fit to the object, sometimes crosses us in 
the good we would do, asin search for us of some other and greater 
good, hidden, perhaps, altogether from our eyes, that our f ith may 


be the more tried, and our surprise and gratitude the greater at 


last 





SONNETS. 


With mo! 
h engulfing sea 


oices In sweet harmony 


the heart’s floodgate, 
i and friend ! 


ng pure and free 


Tne disposition to diffuse the good we have and feel, is that 
wherein we imitate our heavenly Father. Where has he not 


left. to what has he not imparted something of his goodness and 


love—traces all of his delight ! 

















RETALIATION. 


BY ALICE CRAIG 
“ But chiefly be thou ware of thie, an unforgiving spirit.” 


“'Tney tell me, dear Louisa, that you are going to be married,” 
said Mary Somers, when, at length, she was alone with her friend 
in Louisa’s own apartment, on the night after her arrival in town. 

“I do not know who is authorized to report positively on that 
subject,” replied Louisa, smiling. 

“T heard it from Kate Vincent—who said that every body be- 
lieved it: and that for her own part, she was confident that you 
would never appear so publicly, on such intimate terms, with Mr 
Horton. if it were not so.” 

“ Kate is a fastidious little being, and thinks that a girl must 
not dance or walk out with a gentleman three times in succession, 
without being engaged to him. I have no idea of subscribing to 
such antiquated notions. I love independence too well.” 

“But Kate said that Mr. Horton was devoted to you, and that 
you were seldom seen abroad without him. His manners, this 
evening, were sufficient to confirm the first assertion, and—with 
the most modern ideas of independence—I am sure my friend 
Louisa is too generous to encourage the exclusive attentions of 
any gentleman whose partiality she has resolved not to reciprocate.” 

‘You mean,” responded Louisa, with nore feeling than she had 
before manifested, “you mean, Mary, chat I was too generous ; 
but how has my generosity been repaid? My first, best love— 
bestowed without reserve and untainted by a single sordid motive, 
was played with as the toy of an idle hour, and then thrown aside 
as utterly valueless. May you never know what I have suffered 
but it is over now. and I am free.—not free to ilove again—that, 
perhaps, is impossible—but to avenge my wrongs in the only way 
in which woman has the power of doing so—by retaliation in kind.” 

“But would you have your retaliation fall on an innocent head Y 

“There is little danger of that. Edward Horton may be inno- 
cent in this particular instance, but I have learned to distrust his 
whole sex. I believe there are few among them who would hesi- 
tate to trample on our holiest affections, if they could find amuse 


ment in doing so.” 
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- And, proceeding on that Opinion, you will punish Mr. Horton 
for the faults of your truant lover! I wish your choice of a victim 
had fallen on one who would feel your castigation less keenly than 
I think he will. 

| did not choose him | have not yet become so like those who 
have taught me cruelty, as to be « uy ible of deluding a victim de 
liberately Edward Horton placed himself in my way I believe 
he has a heart, and I will not profess that 1am sorry. I would 
not waste my revenge on a senseless object; it must be felt, or | 
shall be but poorly satisfied 

“Oh, Louisa, I could not have believed that such words and 
such sentiments would ever proceed from your lips. You have 
been wronged, I know. but have you forgotten that there is One 
who hath said-——* Vengeance is mine, I will repay have you for 
gotten the prayer we so often lisped together in our childhood 
‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us?” Call these early lessons to mind, before you advance farther 
in a course which, I know, your own conscience does not sanction 

belore you have he uped up coals of fire to recoil, one d y, upon 
your own head.” 

You are a sweet preacher, dear Mary, but you are not qualified 
to prescribe a rule of action tome. You would find it difficult to 
speak as you do, were you writhing, as I am, under a sense of in- 
jury, enhanced by the probability that he who inflicted it is now 
smiling at my folly in having believed him sincere. I will hear 
you urge forgiveness when you have been called to practice it.” 

Louisa Griffith was the only child of wealthy parents: she was 
gifted by nature with a mind of singular power, and with uncom- 


mon pt rsonal beauty,—and these brilliant endowments had been 


improved by a careful education. ‘The flowers of her eighteenth 
summer were blooming in her path, before the thorns which most 
human beings find blended with the roses of life, became sufficiently 
visible to convince he I that they were real, and not easily escaped 
She was first taught this truth by a most painful lesson. Her love 
was sought by one who appeared in every way worthy of the boon 
which he cl ived but who, when he had won the entire devotion 
of her young and trusting heart, trifled with the treasure he had 
seemed to covet so earnestly, and finally left her, embarked for 


Europe, and Louisa saw him no more. She strove long against a 
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conviction of his falsehood, but was, at length, constrained to believe 
that he had wilfully forsaken her. {t would be difficult to portray 
the mingled emotions that now agitated her bosom—grief and 
anger held their sway by turns. For the last year or two, he: 
career as a flattered beauty had tended rather to strengthen the 
native pride of her character, than to improve the humility of spirit 
which her pious mother had Jabored to instil, during her childhood 
the stroke which she suffered was heavy, and grievous to be borne 
She bent to it for a brief period, but when she resumed her place 
in society, her bearing was calmer and haughtier than ever before 
The strife of contending emotions had subsided,—pride and resent- 
ment had established an empire in her heart, at the expense of 
many a better feeling, and this blending of baneful impulses re 
sulted in a course of conduct, which she endeavored to persuade 
herself was a reasonable revenge for the injury she had received, 
but which was, in reality, a flagrant abuse of the power that had 
been given her over the happiness of her fellow beings. Edward 
Horton was the first victim of her plan of vengeance. Louisa dis- 
tinguished him from other danglers in her train, by a peculiar 
urbanity of manner, which encouraged his predilection for her 
soci without, in any degree, abridging her own freedom. She 
had no reason to suspect him of a single unworthy trait of char- 
ucter, yet, when she could no longer doubt the sincerity of his 
attachment, she murmured coldly to herself—* Even so I loved ; 
und tried to believe, that in like circumstances with her former 
lover, Edward Horton would act a like faithless part. She gave 
no heed to the admonitions of her own conscience, nor to the re- 
monstrances of the kind hearted Mary Somers,—she turned not 
side from her ruthless purpose, nor relented, until she had inflicted 
on one who had never injured her, every pang that she had endured 
from the treachery of another It is true. that when she had done 
this, her better nature reproached her with her cruelty : she made 
an effort to apologize for her conduct, by enlarging on the frequent 
perfidy of man to our sex ; but it was evident that she was not 
satisfied with herself. She was never afterward guilty of an equa! 
offence against reason and justice, but she had secured to herself 
the appellation of ‘ flirt” and “ coquette,” which, unhappily, her 
subsequent be havior was not sufficiently above censure to remove 


Somewhat more than a year after the affair with Mr. Horton had 
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terminated, Mr. Sydney, a gentleman of prepossessing appearance 
and captivating manners, became a citizen of the town in which 
Louisa resided. He was introduced to the “reigning belle.” and 
ippeared struck with her beauty and the charms of her conversa 
ion. He was admonished to beware of “the coquette,” but he 
nly smiled at the warning, and continually sought her society 
: if fearless of the magic which others had learned to dread 
Louisa, with the usual romance of youth, had fancied herself in 
capable of another attachment,—but she soon discovered that the 
vccomplished and agreeable Mr. Sydney was obtaining a power 
over her feelings which might be dangerous to her peace, and a 
place in her thoughts which she had lately believed would never 
again be occupied She became more conscious of this, as time 
glided onward: the fascinating qualities of Mr. Sydney had won 


her entire affection. before she called to mind the humiliating truth 


that he had never, actually, solicited her love. This reflection, 
which pride compelled her to confine to her own bosom pre yed on 
her spirits until her faded cheek and languid eye awakened the 
anxiety of her parents, who earnestly enquired the cause of this 
ilarming change in their beloved child; but, not even to them 
would she impart the source of her grief and mortification. ‘They 
could not, however, fail to suspect that Mr. Sydney was involved 
in the revelation they sought; and Mr. Griffith felt it incumbent 
on him, as a father, to ask that gentleman’s purpose toward his 
daughter. Mr. Sydney replied, with gentlemanly nouchalance 
“that he had no more definite object with regard to Miss Griffith, 
than the pleasure of a flirtation with the most beautiful and accom 
plished young lady in the town;” and proceeded to say, that he 
“had designed calling, in the evening of that very day, to apprise 
her of his immediate departure, on a visit of indefinite length 
and, also, to express his thanks to Mr. Griffith for the kindness and 
hospitality which he had invariably received at his house.” 

“ And do you expect,” asked the justly indignant father, “ that 
{ shall acquiesce in the return which you have made for my hospi 
tality ! [I treated you with the consideration due to an honorable 
man,—you have shewn me that the mantle of such a person may 
be worn by an accomplished scoundrel.” 

Mr. Sydney seemed about to make an angry response, but 


checked himself, and was silent for some moments, before replying, 
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my conduct l ac ted with reference to your daught 


forgot that, while inflicting on her what I fancied a n 


man toward whom my only sentiments are those of gr: 


My punishment is heavy. but not greater than I des 
y | . 


have done. so God hath requited me.’ How many hou 


have spared myself, by giving ear to your remonstranc: 


tain well remembered night They only re truiy W 


the many trials of ten per and feeling which beset our | 


if they do not literally. when one cheek is smitten, “tur 


/ ‘ ' 





| wish I could say my own happiness alone—for you ne« 
warning ; but there are many who do: be as faithful t 
you have been to me perhaps all are not equ 
you often succeed i impressing you! lavorite maxim ‘Tt 
to suffer wrong than to do wrong.” 
‘ 
, 

Lire is short, and they mistake its aims and lose its b 
ment, who depend for happiness on outward thit ne 
the state of the heart. The affections, reposing and 
twining round their just objects, are a never failing sour 

' proving delight ; but condition, show, power and riches, 
c pride and contempt, the common retinue of them all, do 


out or burden our nature, so that what we call happiness 


poor and starving imitation of it 





bution, I might be imposing an unwarrantable injury o: 


esteem. for your sake, sir, | regret, sincerely, the | 

; have acted. Miss Griffith, I believe, will understand m 
when she is informed that lam a near relati n of Edw 
Louisa did understand—and, in the deep contritic 


ance—of bitt« elf-abasement and humiliation of soul 


one, 
ed 1 


her haughty spirit was subdued, wrote thus to her friend Mary 
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wid 


“I acknowledge, sir, that ] appear to merit the severity with 
which you have spoken ; but I have not before taken this view of 


and 
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n to wh.cl 


thevother 


quent discretion ru ag agam subse juent evil instead ol 
voking repeated hostility by incessant retaliation. I will not 
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also”——-yet submit patiently to an occasional blow, and, by subse 


pro 


bid 


you, dear Mary, to beware of the rocks on which I have wrecked 
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HINTS TO PARENTS 


BY aey ‘ D HARD 
rHE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL CULTURE OF THE YOUNG. 
In my previous articles, | have spoken of education in its bear 


ings only upon the present life. This life is important, but chiefly 


because of its connection with the unending life—the life that 


stretches beyond the earthly and the perishable. This earth-life 
1 ours is Dul a prepa itory scene as hool i pl ice of educ ilion 


And it is the mind—the inner self which merits our chief attention 


The body 1 relati ly lunportant and sh uld be educated as the 
mind’s instrument s its organ of communication with the visible 


und .earthly ; yet it is infinitely more important that the spiritual 
dwe I Within should De noble. majestic, polished and re fined, than 
that the building should be of the most graceful and beautiful pro 


portions Now the education prop sed has reference to the mind 


ts culture and improvement lt commences its existence without 
knowledg: The infantile mind is man in miniature, having all 
the faculties of our nature, but with no positive acquire ments 


there is the basis laid by the Great Architect of our being, but the 


superstructure, in its be uty and majesti proportions, is to be reared 


y man. ‘This process of mental expansion begins with existence 


ind continues indefinitely and forever And to whom is this duty 
education, in its early stages, assigned? Unquestionably to 
nts, and it is one of the most ort l : hich 
irents, and it I n i the most important autuies which they can 
perform Upon it d g 


pend, in a great measure, the future prospects 
of their children { time and eternity What is termed in ele 
mentary education, is to man indispensable even as a creature of 
earth. He must understand the principles of arithmetical calcula 
tion—the proper use of language and the art of writing in order 
to do the col non business of life. This howevet 1s but the com 
mencement of an intellectual education. It aimsat a loftier object 

the elevation of man by the expansion of his rational nature. It 
proposes to make him more or less familiar with the whole range 


of truth, human and divine. The advantages which he will derive 
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from it are almost innumerable. It will contribute largely to his 
happiness—make the world richer and brighter, giving to its many 
sounds and objects a meaning and a voice. It will unfold to his 
view a volume of wonderful and surprising interest. It will carry 
him over a field of intellectual enchantment, investing the flower 
and the forest. the ocean and the earth. with the wonders of Deity 
It will give him communion “with nature and with nature’s God.’ 
It will augment his influence, on the principle that knowledge is 
powe! It will enable him to discharge the various duties of life 


well, and to fill a respectable sphere among men. It will make 


him more judicious as a man of busin give him strength and 
soundne of judgment and i decided advant ve over tnose inferior 
to him in knowledge: The great achievements of earth, for the 
most part have been effi } ’ men of refined and cultivated 
intellect ven the first revolution from Paganism to Christianity, 
wrought through the instrumentality of the apostles. can scarcely 
be said to be an exception to this remark. For they were divinely 
inspired and 1 ulously furnished for their wor! rhe posts of 
honor and 1 ul ilways been occupied by men of educa- 
ted minds, educated perhaps in the nursery, in the counting-room, 
on the bench of industrv. or on the field: vet educated. If any 
one supp that education can be obtained only within classic 


halls, let him read the history of Franklin, who while pursuing his 


laily avocatior 


Ww 


Let him read the history of Sir Charles Linneus, one of the greatest 
naturalists of the world—of Boerhaave, the physician and scholar 


whose memory can never die—of Sir William Jones, who with the 


lortune ol pre sant. gave himself the education of a prince ol 
Pascal. the wonder of his age and the admiration of all—of Wash 
ington, the model statesman of the world nd of thousands of 
ther who have en an ornament to the ri ‘ and he will be 
onvin d that nh é luv ition ¢ in be « tained any where. and an 
enviable distinction reached under the most formidable and forbid 
ling circumstance The extent to which this education should 
ve carried y be graduated by two circumstances—the ability of 


f, pare 4 nd lhe future occupation of tiv child If the pare nt 
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be poor and not able to carry forward the education of his child to 
the most desirable extent, let him do what he can, and encourage 
him to rely upon his own resources, and point him to the goal, and 
tell him that patience and perseverance will conquer all things 
The duty and efforts of a parent in giving his child an education, 
will be modified somewhat by the sphere in which he is ultimately 
to move. Some branches of human enterprize demand more 
knowledge than others. While knowledge is every where and 
under all circumstances desirable, yet there are some professions 
and stations, where varied and extensive learning is indispensable 
to success. The plan ff education should therefore take into 
account the future avocation of the child 

Perhaps nothing need be said by way of inducement to such a 
course of parental conduct. The very promptings of nature would 
seem to be a sufficient argument. Cultivate then, my readers, in 
your children the love of knowledge—furnish them with all the 
faculties in your power for acquiring it—direct them in their intel 
lectual pursuits to that which is substantial, solid, and useful 
You will thus give them a legacy more valuable than fertile lands 


’ 


or freighted vessel You may give them wealth, and it may soon 
leave them; but if you bequeath to them the advantages of a 
thorough education, it will be a permanent treasure, unaffected by 
the wheel of fortune, which ever way it may turn. It matters not 
what you design yor hildren to be, let this one intention prevail, 
that they shall not grow up in ignoranc: Let this intention 
embrace also the female members of your family. It has been 
the sin of past ages to dwarf and neglect the culture of the female 
mind And perhaps now our system of education, in relation to 
them, is not as practi il and thorough as it ought to be 

A sensible author remarks, that “females are taught less to 
think than to shine. If they glitter, it matters little whether it be 
the glitter of gilding or of gold. ‘To be accomplished is of greater 
interest than to be sensible. It is of more consequence to this 
class of persons to charm by the tones of a piano than to delight 
and invigorate by intellectual conversation.” The female mind 
has not been developed in its symmetry and beauty, and fathers, 


mothers and daughters have been joint partakers in this sin. Its 


accomplishments are made to consist too much in tinsel and mere 


outward show, and not sufficiently in solid good sense and those 
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ues which the apostle enumerates, and which always sit so 
gracelu upon | nale characte 
\ ication I speci ! releren to the characte; he 
ron | heart 
It { t| | trengthnen and correct the morai sens It 
view } | itions to mor religion and eternity Th 
nd propo is to make the thful 1 virtuou nd 
h t n sympathy and action with th ght tenantry 
f « It seeks for children n imterest in the gl is 
| f the pr © make them kings and priests unto 
God | he object is sublime, and ts Importance 
| n x pre The moral « ler of < ‘ Li 
ete ‘ y that character depends very much upon 
| nm edu this education is mostly the w of youth, and 
to be | ned through the agency of parent If nes ted by 
them. t ibilities are overwhelming. t their children will 
rrow thout tl fear of God, without the e or practice of 
irtu wit ta reasonable lope of Heaven. Such is the nature 
f 1 constitution—such the relatiot f parents, that a 
remendou esponsibility is resting upon t! i responsibility 
: hi they cannot throw off, whi h they must meet ind discharge. 
rs beneath a weight of guilt which nercy can pardon 
And yet we often see parents professedly cl lan, providing for 
| the temp nterests of their children—atten g upon them, with 
trembling anx in the hou f sickn ving earnest 
8 tude } ition to the future iliemen j | il mMani- 
" 
esting itlie ort concern tor their u j t W ith 
' hem, the interests of time eclipse the interests of « nit nd the 
ft world supersede those of the next. The reverse 
0 
ught to be the fact: the moral culture of our children should be 
= 
w frst. « hief concern. For the day coming when a sheet 
, if fire shall encircle in its lurid folds all that is perishable and 
s 
earthly. but the soul shall outlive the universal wi und if it 


e been properly educatec 
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gences of Heaven 
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TRUE BENEVOLENCE 
his character-—jus word. Show them their account 
il they re responsible lol every word thought, and 
leavor t ike them realize that they are sinners, and 


only way of safety is in Christ, who died the just for the 


Lead them to a knowledge of the sac red s ript ires and 


their meditations forward to scenes which await them in 


Liver remember that to vive a child know ledge 
wledge godli 
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ndeavoring, at the same time, to add to kno 
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mstruct machinery which may help to move a world, 
ve out the force, which will secure its movement 
heaven L, any thing be neglected, rather than the 


lture of the rising generation 
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THE [IDOL DETHRONED. 


CHAPTER VI rHE PASTOR'S WIFE. 


Sue whom the village pastor had selected as the sharer of his 
joys and duties, was one peculiarly fitted for the responsibilities of 


her honored stat } Educated in the city, amidst the ad 


vantages 
Ith posse ng an inte llect of the highest order, cult vated 
by the most skilful training ; with a heart in which the seeds of 
piety early sown had produced their loveliest fruits ; she had been 
a favorite in the circles of friendship, and a pet lamb in the house 
of her childhood 
The proposition to accept the hand with the heart of a minister 
of Jesus Christ. was long an yerti ly ighed ere she dared to 
follow the dictates of her heart ieniality in taste and senti- 
ment had formed a bond of union between them. They had read 
and admired the same : uthor : the y en} yed the same scenes, the 
same pursuit they loved the same Savior. Why can they not 
be happy together! And yet, when Mary thought of the awful 
resp msibilities connecte d \\ ith the position ol het irl nd and of the 
influeace which a wife must exert over the spirit of her husband ; 
when she surveyed » field of usefulness which she would be 
-xpected to occupy, and thought of her own youth and inexpe- 
rience, no wonder that she hesitated It was indeed an attractive 


field. Her occasional visits to the country, and her communings 


there with nature’s God, had led her often to wish that her lot had 


been ca in pirie ich retirement: and with a heart to do good, 
in the spher hich above all others she would have chosen, why 
may she not 


Pleasant was the meeting between the youthful bride and the 
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people to whom she was presented by their beloved pastor. He 


had occupied the parsonage for several months ; and now his faith- 


ful house eeper, after completing and altering her arrangements 
for the twentieth time, had summoned a number of the most skilful 
of the flock to determine whether all was right Who could help 
pi LIsing the neatness, the order of the place : The old ladi S pro- 
nounced it “ comfortable,” and the young misses “ sweet.” Many 
a city bride would have envied Mary, could they have peeped into 


the well-stored pantries. It seemed as if every oven in the parish 


had been put in requisition, and every wife and daughter contri- 
buted to the store There were cakes as large as any “bride’s-loaf.” 
ind far more eatable ; there were pies and custards and tarts, of 
y name; and jars of “sweetmeats” that would have made 
your mouth water. I wish you could have seen the rows of milk- 
pans shining upon the shelves, and beheld the mammoth cheeses 
from the dairies of Squire Jones and Deacon Smith for sure | am 
you never looked upon their like 
kivery one in the pa ish seemed to have brought some offering, 
except “the doctor ;” who, seeing the gathering at the parsonage 
is he was passing by, threw his saddle-bags upon his arm and 
entered The old ladies, to whom he was no stranger, were not 
slow to ask him for his contribution. But when, with mock 
rravity, he began to unfold the contents of his medicine-case, they, 
with no less ceremony, refused to accept any thing in that line ; 
claring that one of his wife’s puddings would, just then, be far 
nore welcome than a pound of his drugs 
Marv’s heart fluttered as. alighting from the carriage at the door 
of her new home, she saw happy faces peeping out from every 
vindow. She would have chosen to spend the first few hours 
here alone with her husband. But when the door opened, and 
he met the extended hand and beaming eye of her who had 
idvanced to welcome them, her timidity vanished, and she cordi 
sllv returned the salutation of her new-found friend. Even before 
the name was announced, Mary knew her to be the widow of the 
former clergyman, in whom her husband had assured her she 
would find a congenial spirit and a noble example. It needed not 
his praise to secure for Mrs. A both confidence and admiration 
There was a dignity in her person and a courtesy in her manner, 


which at once distinguished her from the villagers who were gath- 
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ered around her; and yet a benignity in her look and tone, as she 
led Mary forward and introduced her to the pe ople, which seemed 
to say, we are all on 

[ will not attempt to describe the company convened at the par 
sonage that afternoon, so unlike the heartle gatherings which 
characterize city life; nor yet the cordial welcome uttered by 
hearts sincere, as hard hands pressed those of Mary and her hus- 
band. ‘The language of the heart needs no interpreter. Every 


one was delighted with Mary: and when, as soon as they were 


left alone, her husband inquired of her How do you like our 
people 7” she could only answer, with quivering li Oh, William, 
pray that I may become more worthy of them ! 

After this introduction to the younger Mrs. R , we trust our 


readers are disposed to follow her in her walks of usefulness as the 


wife of the village pastor Mary felt that she had much to learn, 
aud availed herself largely of the proffered aid of the excellent 
Mrs. A 

There was little of abject poverty in that parish ; but there were 
children to be gathered from its outskirts into the Sabbath School : 
there were chambers of sickness and sorrow to be visited: there 
were garments to be made for some wh ashamed to beg, yet 
plead their want of decent clothing as an excuse for their absence 
from the sanctuary Mary soon acquired the habit of looking 
about for opportunities to do good. Atone time. as she accom- 
panied her hus and in his visits to the aged poor of Christ's flock, 
she would notice as inty bed-cove ring, or a} il hed and thread 
bare garment. ‘Then she would invite a few of the young ladies 
of the village to meet at her house; and soon, under her guiding 
hand, a new dress would be completed, or a “comfortabl deser- 
ving the name, made ready Her young friends asked no higher 
reward than to be permitted to accompany her, when she carried 
the unexpected gift to the humble dwelling, and caused the widow’s 
heart to leap for joy. Often too was she found by the lowly bed 
of sicknes idininist ing the cooling di vucht or some cordial pre 
pared by her own skilful hand; and then she would repeat the 
words of pity and love, penned by our Father in heaven for his 


afflicted or erring children, and point the dying eye to Him who 
came to seek and save the lost. How m iny a cottage-wall, if a 


tongue were given it, might witness to that gentle voice of prayer, 
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us it has ascended from the chamber of affliction or death! But 


the record is on high 


Mary's warm sympathies, however, did not exhaust themselves 


within the limits of her own parish. She had made herself f 


vith the wants of those re ident in less favored sections of our own 


ind, and with the condition of a world perishing without the 


Liniia;l 


Lsospel ind she sought to diffuse a spirit of expans ve benevolence 
nong the people of her husband's charge For this end, she 
ncouraged the young ladies to form themselves into a “ Home 


Missionary Ass ition,” to meet weekly for the purpose of making 


irments f he families of our missionaries at the west At this 

neeting t beloved pastor's wife was unanimously app inted to 

i A fine pecimen of her happy arrangements was, that 

1 read id while others plied the needle. In this way 

the “H Missionary” intelligence was diffused throughout the 

le nd th a chit-chat, to give it Dn severer nar which 

is too often heard where a number of female tongues are assem 

ed, was prevented. Sometimes Mrs. R would have commu 

nications to read from the missionaries to whom their contributions 

had been nt nd whenever they listened to these heart-felt 

xpre f gratitude, they found then es stimulated to 
louble diligenc« 

Ther e not a few to be found in every community who would 
fain be thought conscientious in habitually withholding even a 
word of encouragement to those who, in various departments, are 
striving to make the world the better for their passing through it 
But such for the most part found among the cl that make 
few such efforts themsel\ M ind Mrs. R had no sympa 


thy with ch a sj it Indeed the pastor | aud thoug! ts » deeply 


pon it f t in cont ting and embittering the heart, that he 
dp 1 a sermon from the text, “Tae sprrit THAT DWELL- 
rH IN US] rera To envy ;” which some of his people thought 
~~. rorhy f nted ! 
<i I i | a 
Uh ffect { pastor loved to set the vlistening eye ot the 
young people, (for | sometimes read to them while Mary was 


wusy fitting the work.) as they were told how welcome their offer 


ings had been, both to parents and children far away ; and when 


he kneeled in their midst, at the close of that hour’s communing, 


ind p i\ ] { | 


no one of these who were helping to support the 
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Gospel might fail to receive it into her own heart, was there a 
wandering eye or a careless thought among that youthful « ircle ? 
No: m ny f them went from the pl ace resolved to love the Gospel 
for the sake of him who preached it. Is any one disposed to say 
that such impressions are not saving? Let such wait the decisions 
of that day, when the results of the attachment of a young heart 
to a faithful pastor shall be revealed 

Mrs. A , the minister’s widow, had consecrated the powers 
of her highly cultivated intellect to the benefit of the young, espe 
cially through the influence of he pen. Some of her little books 
were sure to be dropped into the missionary box ; and you might 
have seen the tear steal down her cheek, as she heard the testi 
mony of the recipients, that they were not only among the most 
welcome, but the most useful of the gifts received. 

I wish you could have heard Mary tell of the meeting to “ pack 
the box.’ Then yc ung and old flocked together. The most ex 
perienced matrons wert appointed to prize the articles; the best 
packers to stow them away; and the young folks——shall I dare 
to reveal what Mary whispered in my ear, that one of them once 
mounted the box and actually danced upon the goods to make 
them lie closer ! l he pe the gy od missionaries Who mh L) hie ur ol 


this will forgive the 


ianatior 

[hen there was the monthly concert of prayer for the conversion 
of the world. I wish you could have seen how it was attended 
Why, there were almost as many wagons about the church on 
that evening as on the Sabbath. Those whocould not meet then, 
always tried to join in spirit with that holy convocation ; and 


many n intercession arose from the “ closets” of that retired vil 


lage, that, uniting with the incense offered by the many thousands 
of Israel, came up with acceptance before the throne. If there 
ever is an hour when all heaven is found bending in: ipt attention 
to the voices of earth, it must be when the church below is sending 
up its united petition; “ Let thy kingdom, Emmanuel, come ; let 
thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth ! The “ Missionary 
Herald” was always read at the concert in J ; and the pastor, 


whom one ol his deac ms had surnamed oh reat He art,’ found no 
occasion to blush when he handed in the contributions of his people 
for foreign missions, 


And now, thai the glad voices of children were heard at the 
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parsonage, Mary turned her thoughts to the establishment of a 


maternal association, and invited the mothers of the congregation 


to convene for this purpose 


liw is to this meeting that A lice had been invited by he oro _lner; 
and her first att mpt to do good in J was made in aiding the 
organization of this society lt was a good beginning It he ped 
het to rise above he rself It commended her to the syn | itny of 
those praying mothers It opened the way for her to nin all 
their benevolent operations, ind to make such suggestions as her 
former experience might dictate. “The | dy in black,” whose 
smile was so sad, yet so kind, soon became an o ject of interest t 
the villager and when they learned the st ry ol her bereave- 


ment, even the little children would hush their merriment as she 

Mary the warm-hearted sister, was just the friend that Alice 
needed. She soothed, while she profited by her sympathy. She 
invited Alice to accompany her in her rambles among the hills and 
her visits to the abodes of want ; and many an offering was slipped 
silently into the hand of some aged disciple, as the stranger bade 
farewell Alice found herself, however, the favored one: for her 
dro ping sp rit was fre freshe ! and elev ited vy intercourse with these 


afflicted saints, some of whom had passed alone through more than 


half of life’s journey. She found that those nearest heaven spoke 
least of the trials of the wav. ‘Their remembrance seemed almost 


to have been swallowed up in the anti Ipation ol that g| ry to be 


re\ ! 

I'he hope expressed vy the | t nd his 3 ying py that 
the influes from on high was about to descend, was not dis p 
pointed. Soon the anxious inquiry was heard from n i lip 
‘What shall I do to be saved ?” Momentous inquiry ! W hy 
it been delayed so long 

ft was Alfred’s privilege t ompany his brother in his visits 
from house ta house, and to share his abundant labors, in : on 
and out of season. It was truly a harvest-time, and Alfred was 
permitted to bind some sheaves for the garnet At another day, 


he shall see them all gathered in, and Eloise shall be found among 
them. 

Time would fail me to recount the varied incidents that filled 
up pleasantly those summer and autumn months. As another 
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HOUSEHOLD SKETCHES. 


NO. VI THE LITTLE ERRAND GIRI 


PLEASE, ma’am.” said a bright, intelligent, but ragged and 


dirty little girl to me the other day, “do you want to hire any 


help : 

I looked at her with astonishment; for, judging from her size, 
she would in happier circumstances have been herself still in the 
nursery And how old are you, my little girl ?” | inquired 

“Going in my eleventh, ma’am,” she answered; “and I can 
mind the children, or wash, or sweep,”—and she was going on with 
her catalogue of accomplishments, when I interrupted her by ask 
ing if she had 2 mother. “ No, ma’am,” was the reply, “ my father 
and mother both died when I was a little child, and my aunt took 
care of me a while, but she has children of her own—so she does 
not want me, and the woman I live with says I cannot stay there 
any longer; so I have come out to look for a place.” 

“ But why are you sent out alone?” I asked. - “ Will not your 
aunt find a place for you i 

Ih, she is out of town, and the woman got angry with me, 
and would not give me any dinner, and I thought I would try and 
find a place. If you will try me, I will mind the children,” she 
added, as she saw my little ones engaged in their play 

Poor child! how my heart ached for her, as I looked on her 


young face, so early marked with care. and felt that it was not in 


1y power to do any thing toward saving her from her probable 


fate. Her story might, or might not be true in every particular 

but, at all events, she was a neglected, forsaken orphan, aud in 
those words there is a volume of deep and bitter meaning. She 
left me, promising me to go back and ask pardon of the lady witb 
whom she lived, and to wait until she should see her aunt, before 
she tried again to find a place ; but my thoughts were very sad, 
as they dwelt on the scores and hundreds of desolate children in 


this city. for whose souls there are none to care. Overlooked as 
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they too often are by the friends of Christ, they are not forgotten 
by the Prince of Darkness. His emissaries are about them at every 
step of their career, from their unblest infancy to cheerless old age, 
and their moral character is moulded and fashioned according to 
his ple asure Let us select one, out of m iny similar cases, and 
see the process by which an immortal soul, made originally after 
the image of God, was undone 

Jane E. lost her mother, who was a pious woman, in early child- 
hood ; and before she was ten years old, she was fatherless. As 


the eldest of three children, she had been taught to make herself 


useful, and she possessed naturally a cheerful, affectionate and con- 
fiding disposition, which, under the influence of parental kindness, 
would have made her a universal favorite. At her father’s death. 
she was separated from her brother and sister, and placed by her 
relatives, in whose hearts poverty had crushed out natural affection, 
im an irreligious iamily, Lo d r¢ rrands, and make hers if generally 


useful He re. in common parlance, she was kindly treated, that 
is, she had comfortable food and clothing, and though often tasked 
beyond her strength, had no positive ill-treatment of which to com- 
plain. Her physical necessities were all cared for by Mrs. H., who 
had the reputation of being “an excellent manager ;” but the 
wants of the heart who was there to think of these? It never 
once occurred to Mrs. H. that the little girl, who was so quiet and 
submissive, was a child, possessing all the instincts, and sympa- 
thies, and feelings of childhood ; that recreation and kindness were 


levelopment of her moral nature, as the 


as essential to a he ulthy ( 
sunshine and dew to flowers. Of the bitterness and envy that 
sometimes swelled her young heart almost to suffocation—of the 
yearnings after a word or look of love, which, though unintelligible 
even to herself, made her life one long long sigh—of the taunts 
and reproofs, the orders and counter-orders given to poor Jane by 
the younger members of the family—of all these Mrs. H. knew 
nothing, and cared less. Indeed she would have considered it un- 
pardonable presumption in one so situated to have feelings, an ap- 
pendage which many seem to think belongs only to the aristocracy. 

In this situation Jane continued till she was fifteen ; and then, 
with the form and face of premature womanhood, and a heart 
thoroughly crusted over with selfishness and distrust. she went 


forth into the world alone, “to seek her fortune.” Under a differ- 
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ent system of training, she would have made a valuable member 
of society; for her disposition was naturally amiable, and the 


lessons of her mother lingered in her memory when every thing 


else connected with happier days had departed. But she had the 


misfortune to obtain situations in those families where the only 


bond that unites mistress and servant is « } self-interest on both 


sides If her wages were 


romptly paid, her employers considered 


| : 
their duty to her fully discharged. Little recked they of the thou 


sand dangers to which her youth, ignorance, and friendlessness, 
continually exposed poor Jane. At length, one in the garb of a 
gentleman sought her acquaintance, and by fair speeches and flat 
tering attentions, won her heart. It was the first time since her 
childhood that any human being had ever addressed her in tones 
of affection ; and looking up to him in her inexperience as to a 
superior being, her whole soul was given up to him without reserve, 
and without disguise. It was no part of his plan to marry a“ do- 
mestic ;” but she believed his false professions, and awoke too late 
from her delirious dream of happiness, to a reality of shame, dis- 
honor, and misery 

When her guilt was discovered, she was turned at once from her 
place, and was forced to accept the offer of her seducer, to find 
board for her during her illness, in a family of his own choice. 
Fallen as she was, she was not utterly depraved, and when strength 
returned, would gladly have earned her daily bread by honest 
labor: but no one would take her without a character. and this. 
alas! she had forfeited. What course was left her to pursue ?— 
May I not almost say, in the present state ol society, none but that 
downward road, whose steep and short descent leads directly to the 
lake that burneth with fire and brimstone? When, a few years 
after, poor Jane E. was taken up dead in the streets, the victim of 
vice and intemperance, neither Mrs. H. nor any one of the wives 
and mothers with whom she had lived as a servant, ever dreamed 
that they had any agency im her ruin. Yet they were called kind 
and generous women, and they did give liberally to the poor; but 
of that benevolence which seeks to comfort and instruct, as well 
as to feed and clothe its objects—which would throw the arm of 
love around the ignorant and unprotected, and win them by self. 
denying exertion to happiness and virtue,—of all this, they knew 
positively nothing. 
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Christian mother, it is to your ear this simple story is addressed, 


and to your heart | wish to make an appeal on behalf of those who 
cannot speak for themselves. ‘The case of Jane E. is by no means 
an isolated or extreme one. When to the causes which wrought 
her destruction we add the love ol dress, a fondness for low society, 
or inherent vicious propensities, from all which she was free, we 
have fearfully increased the amount of evil influence which decides 
the destiny of these neglected orphans. Are your garments clear 
from ul lood of souls in this matter? Is there no young heart 
beneath your roof, which pines for a tithe of the love so freely 
poured out on the happy children by whom she is surrounded ? if 
there be such aa one, look on your own beloved daughter, and as 

1 would that others should do unto her in the like circumstances, 
so do you deal with the orphan whose earthly comforter and pro- 
tector you are Do I ask a hard thing? How easily and how 
cheaply, in the eve ry day intercourse of life. and without relin- 
quishing your rightful authority, might you make such a child 
happy, and with the blessing of God. fit her for usefulness here, and 
eternal life hereafier! A look and word of kindness, which in 
your wealth of maternal affection you might so readily bestow, 
will make her duties for the whole day seem comparatively light. 
But. above all things, do not forget that this motherless child has 
an immortal soul, which must live for ever in the presence and 
favor of God, or beneath his withering frown, and his wise provi- 
dence has delegated to you the care of this priceless gem. In an 
important sense, you sustain to her the maternal relation, and its 
solemn responsibilities rest upon you, however unconcious you may 
be of the fact. In the name of humanity, which has so long been 
outraged in this thing—in the name of that religion whose grand 
principle it is, “Thou shalt love God supremely, and thy neighbor 
as thyself,” | commend the subject of these remarks to your earnest 
and prayerful consideration. It is not enough that we bestow on 


the child domesticated in our families, th 


same care and attention 
we bestow on a favorite and valuable animal. She possesses what 
the horse has not—a heart and mind, which, if left to run to waste. 
may do incalculable mischief in society, and will inevitably be to 
their possessor the source of endless misery Perhaps she was 
cradled in the lap of maternal tenderness, and that fond mother, 


“who had the earliest kiss,” little dreamed of the long years of 
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loneliness and sorrow which awaited her darling in the dim future. 
But surely to the mother, 1 need not add another word. She has 
only to remember, that in the revolutions which are con tantly 
taking place in the face of society, her cherished child may « upy 
the same place in the family of another, which the “errand 
now does in her own, and then to connect with that remembrance 
the words of our blessed Lord, “ With what measure ye mete. it 
shall be measured to you again,” and no other appeal will be 
needed. 


SONNETS. 
IPOMAZA HORSFALLL®.—SCARLET IPOMAA. 


Gen. Cuar.—Ipomea. Calyx five-parted, naked, or with small 
bracts near the base ; corolla campanulate, or funnel-form; limb 
five-pl iited : stamens shorter than the limb. rare ly a little longer ; 
ovary from two to four-celled ; cells one or two-ovuled ; style, sim- 
ple ; stigma simple or two-lobed ; capsule valvate, from two to four 
celled. four to five-seeded 

Spec. Cuar.—Horsfalliaa. Leaves upon rather long petioles, 


generate ; leaflets five. rare ly six or seven, (Mr. Evans.) lan eolate, 


entire, tapering almost ¢ jually it both extremities, the inargins 
slight! crisped or waved ; peduncles axillary, about as long as, o1 
longer than the pet it wearing i dik h tomous cy itm ol many 


flowers ; stamens five, equal, longer than the tube ; filaments glab- 
;' , : 

ous. inserted upon a hairy scale or gland, which is vaulted beneath : 

r u . ? d 

germens gli bose surrounded by a large fle shy ring. 


This beautiful flower is an evergreen, though peculiarly tender, 


and flowers in December and January. ‘The stem is twining, of 


great length, and, like all the rest of the plant, glabrous. Trained 
upon twine, the Ipomea forms a most delicate and beautiful 


awning. The Ipoma ais the emblem of attachment. 
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THE BESETTING SIN. 
BY T. & ARTHUR. 


Many years ago, I heard a preacher relate an incident, which 
impressed its lesson upon me at the time ; and which has often 
led me to excuse faults in others as well as jook narrowly into my 


own conduct as affecting those around me. The preacher's name 


was M , and he was stationed, during the years 1IS— and 18 
in the city of B . M- was gentlemanly in his deportment, 


amiable in his feelings, and particularly free from those rough 
points of character which render so many persons, whom we meet 
in our way through life, disagreeable. In conversation, he was 
never positive in his affirmations, and, if he differed from you in 
opinion, it was with a gentle courtesy, that left your mind free to 
weigh calmly what he said. 

The Rev. Mr. O , Stationed in B——— at the same time, was 
altogether, a different person. He was by nature less considerate 
of others, and had been educated in a rougher school. His mind 
was active and impetuous; and if, at any time, he was drawn 
aside into 2n argument, he would bear down his opponent in a 
way that always left an unpleasant feeling. In this way, he fre- 
quently offended bis best friends. 

To M—, an intimate association with O—— as a ministerial 
co laborer in the same town, proved a peculiar trial. So amiable, 
kind, and thoughtful of others himself, he was just the one to feel 
the rough points in the character of O . But, all was borne 
without a word of complaint or remonstrance ; part of his duty, as 
he felt, being that of enduring and suffering patiently. 


A year passed, during which time M——— got better acquaint- 
ed with O and saw much of the good that was in him. Had 


it not been for the rudeness of his manner at times, when opposed 

or under excitement, he would have liked him as well as any bro- 

ther with whom it had been his lot to be in association. But, the 

continually recurring shocks of feeling that he was compelled to 

endure, fretted him, and destroyed much of the pleasure and profit 

he would otherwise have derived from an intimate intercourse with 
VoL. 111.--25 
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his fellow preacher. In fact, he hardly ever met him that some 
uittle word or act did not jar upon his feelings. 

One day they both took tea and spent the evening with a friendly 
brother in the church. While sitting at the tea-table. M— 
made some remark that the other did not see to be correct, when 
O said, in an abrupt manner, turning quickly toward him 

“Oh no, brother M ! You are mistaken.” 

M-—— felt that the way in which O said this, was rude 
and his first impulse, as it had been many times before, was to 
answer with rebuke in his tone. But he controlled himself, and 
replied so mildly that O either felt that he had spoken rather 
more roughly than was needful, or saw no reason to go beyond 
the declaration of error already made. In a little while, however 
O—— struck another jarring blow upon his feelings ; and so it 
continued during the tea hour and through the evening. About 


nine o'clock, as the two preachers were making preparations t 


leave and return home, a heavy storm came up, which, appearing 


likely to continue for some hours, they accepted the invitation of 
their brother in the church to remain all night. O —— retired 
first, and left M—— in conversation with their host. 

“ Brother O is certairly a very interesting man,” said th 
latter, a few moments after the preacher had left them. 

“Yes, he is, undoubtedly,” replied M . “His intellect is 
strong and clear, and he possesses remarkable powers of observa 
tion, and ability to draw lessons of wisdom from every thing that 
passes. Still he has one bad fault, that greatly mars his usefulness.’ 

This was, perhaps, the first time that M had permitted him 
self to speak of what was offensive in his brother. But, he had 
been so fretted by him during the evening that he sought, almost 
involuntarily, the relief of utterance 

“ What is that?” was enquired 

“ He is positively rude in his intercourse with others. He does 
not differ with you like a gentleman, but like a boor.” 

This was strong language for a man like M to use. 

‘A dozen times to-night,” he continued, “ his manner of speak 
ing tome has been downright insulting.” 

“TI don’t think he meant to insult you, brother M——,” said the 
host, in a soothing, deprecating voice. “It’s his manner.” 

“I know it is. But it is a very bad manner, and he should 


correct it ““ 
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“ No doubt he does endeavor to do so.” 





re “He can’t try very hard then. A very little endeavor would 
make a great change in the manner of his intercourse with others. 
ly [ have never permitted myself to speak of this before, although 
many have complained to me of the fault to which I now allude 
- But, this evening, I have felt more than usually annoyed. Perhaps 
| am not in so good a state of mind as usual.” 
“ Wouldn't it be well for you to speak to brother O on this 
le subject ?” was suggested. 
© “I have thought of doing so many times; but I’m afraid that 
id would only make matters worse.” 
- ; “] hardly think that would be the case.” 
id “I don’t know. Brother O—— is hasty and impetuous. On 
- the spur of the moment, he might throw me off in such a rough 
. way as to create a breach between us. This, above all things, I 
u ’ would avoid. I could bear almost any thing, rather than that a 
‘ misunderstanding should arise.” 
sg “This ought to be avoided, certainly. But, I give brother O 
of credit for more of a christian spirit than to suppose that he would 
ed act as you fear. Surely his mind is not inaccessible to reason and 
reproof.” 
he “TI don’t say that. No, not fora moment. All I fear is, that 
he may be so utterly unconscious of the fault to which I allude, as 
s to be hurt at its mention, and so be led, in the warmth of the 
im moment, to say something that would deeply wound my feelings 
at If I faikto make him see the fault, harm and not good must arise 
Ss. from the interview.” 
- So the preacher argued, and so he had argued with himself 
ad whenever the thought of remonstrance crossed his mind. To him 
o it was inconceivable how a man could act with the utter uncon 
sciousness of others’ feelings that appeared to exist in the case of 
© —. And he reasoned with himself, that, if the oft repeated 
— re-action of silence, and the appearance of being hurt at his bro 
ther’s rudeness of manner, had no influence—did not cause him 
to reflect—open remonstrance would be of little avail ; and more 
vk likely to do harm than good. His lay brother rather argued against 
this view of the case; but M——— could not see it differently. In 
thas 


this state of mind, he retired to his chamber, after removing his 
boots and being supplied with a pair of light slippers. 
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The chamber that had been assigned to O -was in the third 
story, front. ‘The back chamber on the same floor was the one 
M—— was to occupy. ‘The latter, after parting with his host for 
the night, took a lamp and went up to his room. His tread was 
almost noiseless, for the slippers on his feet touched the floor with 
i soft and yielding pressure. On entering his room, he noticed 
that the door, which communicated with the adjoining chamber, 
stood a-jar, and was, at the same time, made aware that his bro 
ther O was either reading aloud, or praying. It was, in a few 
moments, apparent that O—— was engaged in his evening devo- 
tions, and that in the earnestness with which he was pouring out 
his spirit, he had become unconscious that his voice had taken up, 
audibly, his petition. M—— could not but hear the words that 
were uttered. He meant not to listen with a curious ear, but ere 
he was aware, he was hearkening with deep interest to what was 
falling from the lips of his brother. ‘The words that arrested his 
involuntary attention, were these— 

“ And now, let me pray for strength to overcome tat easily be- 
setting sin into which I so readily fall.” 

And then the preacher went on 

“That easily besetting sin of impulse and forgetfulness of my 
brother's feelings. Thou knowest how long and tearfully I have 
striven against this; and yet, scarcely a day passes that I am not 
betrayed into some word or mode of expression that hurts those 
with whom I hold intercourse. Willfully, I would not do them a 
wrong for any price ; and yet, daily, it is done in moments of un- 
consciousness. Even to-night I have sinned in this wise. Oh! 
forgive the error, and heal my brother's wounds, if any have been 
made—my excellent brother, thy faithful servant, whom Thou 
knowest I love. And in the future may I have more strength—.” 

The last word was broken by a sob. ‘Then all was silent. 

“My heart melted and my eyes overflowed with tears,” said 
M on relating this incident. “I was no longer hurt with my 
brother. I saw that he had much in his natural disposition to 
contend with, and that, seeing the fault into which this disposition 
so constantly betrayed him, he was prayerfully striving to over- 
come it. If he made but little apparent progress, that was to be 
laid less to his charge as a fault, than to the deeply grounded 


character of his peculiar, hereditary disposition. After that, my 
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eyes being opened to the true staie of the case, I could often see 
0 check and curb himself. Could often note the quick, harsh 
reply arrested ere it had left his lips; or modified, if possible, afte: 
it had found impulsive utterance. Nothing that he said to me 
afterwards, caused me a moment's pain, for I sympathized with 
him instead of feeling an antagonistic spirit.” 

I could never forget this. In reflecting upon it, I have been 
taught to judge all men less severely than at first inclined to do ; 
and to be very careful how I attributed to another an intention to 
be rude 

We all have certain traits of character that others feel to be dis- 
agreeable: and often do things, unconsciously, that hurt those 
with whom we happen to be associating. We all seek, more ot 
less earnestly, to correct the asperities of our characters ;—and we 
all have times of repentance and grief for impulsive acts that are 
painfully felt by those towards whom we entertain the kindest 
feelings ; and whom we would be the last, willfully, to offend. 
Let us learn, then, mutually to bear and forbear; and to seek to 
palliate rather than magnify offences. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


“ A man comes strongly to desire an object, and this he calls love ; 
but not so—that object once his, and his desire fails. Love, on th 
contrary, lives from itself. It is never satiated, and never tires 
The more it expends, the more it abounds. If its servings and 
offerings make its object happy, it asks no other return. This is 
the one idea on which it thrives and perfects itself to a likeness ot 
all good. Desire is a thing that burns out or wastes itself m lan 
guor: but love rather shjnes than burns, and sheds its beams 
happy to diffuse its treasures, and the more it exercises itself and 
waxes ardent, the less it knows or can know of languor or decay 
It is of its nature to be inexhaustible. Desire has no motive to a 
life out of itself. It is satisfied with its own fulness, and neve: 
seeks any service as best expressing its nature and its pleasure.— 


} 


It is a thing we have in common with all below us, but love is that 


in which we aspire to, and resemble al! t! 


avpove us. 





TASSO.* 
BY MRS. EF. 3. EAMES. 


A rraumrer’s lordly peal went ringing 
Through the purple skies of Rome— 
A glorious guest her sons were bringing 
To their Cesar’s haughty dome. 
The hills of the royal city, and the blue cerulean sea, 
Gave back each haunting echo of that thrilling melody, 


ltalia’s greenest woods and glades 


Sent forth their wealth of flowers, 





And the loveliest of her dark-eyed maids 
Reared rose and myrtle bowers 
The marble shrines and pillars they with bright-hued garlands crowned, 
And poured their rich libations where censors waved around 


city’s wall 
Thronging each imperial street ; 
And the splendid gates of the Capitol 
Swung wide a Bard to greet. 
’Neath the glittering sculptured arches Rome’s minstrels all were met, 
The lyres were wreathed—the crown was made, but the victor tarried yet. « 


Why do his chariot-wheels still linger 


W hen the laurel leaves are twined ? 


When the gemmed harp waiteth for his finger 
Its bright cords to unwind ? 
He hath wrought his free deliverance from chain and prison strong— 
Fame’s music floateth round him: bring forth the Child of Song! 


Long, O long for Tasso’s number 
Shall wait the harp and flute: 
He hath sunk into that slumber 
Which heeds not trump or lute,— 
There is no need of laurel to crown the Poet's brow, 
No voice of fame or glory hath power to wake him now! 
And ‘tis well for thee—ay, better, 
Child of the gified line; 
Thou hast loosed each earth-born fetter 
From that noble heart of thine: 
From the wind—the storm—the tempest—that here thy spirit bowed, 
Thou hast freed thy wing, to soar away to thine empire "bove the cloud ! 





day appointed for his coronation at the Capitol 
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“BETTER LATE THAN NEVER.” 
FROM THE FRENCH OF RICHOMEM. 
BY MRS. & T. MARTYN 


“ Proverss,” says one, “are the wisdom of nations.” ‘This is 
not a compliment to national sagacity. Usage has sanctioned 
under this specious name, a crowd of adages, for the most part 
false or ridiculous, which unfortunately have more influence than 
is imagined over the conduct and the welfare of men. ‘Thus the 
Italians say—“ Che var piano, var sano,” “ Who goes slowly, goes 
surely,” and we Frenchmen say—“Mieur vaut tard, que jamais,” 
“ Better late than never.” ‘This proverb, which is constantly cited 
without being comprehended, has been evidently made a rule for 
the idle and the negligent. 

“ You are in the right,” answered the Count de C., one of the 
most amiable story tellers I know, and who at the age of seventy, 
has preserved all the grace and vivacity of youth. “This proverb 
recalls one of those numerous anecdotes related to me in my youth 
by Mother Michel. She was a good woman, who having been 
long attached to the service of my mother, had retired to a small 
cottage at the end of the park of ourchateau. Every Sunday we 
went, my sister and I, accompanied by our dog Medor, and gath- 
ering flowers and chasing butterflies, arrived gaily at the cottage 
of Mother Michel. ‘There, we found two great bowls of milk, and 


good brown bread, which made, for the appetites of children, an 
excellent breakfast. I remember still with extreme pleasure, those 
delicious collations, which were always accompanied with a little 
story. Mother Michel loved dearly to relate, and I speak it to her 
praise, she found in us very attentive auditors—she was a woman 
of great good sense, who had received by the care of my mother 
an education far above her condition. ‘Thus, we waited with im- 
patience for the time to arrive when we should go to the morning 
stories of Mother Michel. One day, drawn away by the pursuit 
of a magnificent butterfly, we so lengthened our road to the cottage, 
that we were more than an hour beyond our usual time in arriving. 
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We found the good woman in a state of great inquietude, but when 
she found that no misfortune had befallen us, she began to scold 
us severely. “Better late than never,” | answered, laughing. 
This was the habitual phrase of my tutor, who thus flattered my 
natural indolence. 

“ Better late than never !” exclaimed Mother Michel—“ that is 
the excuse of the lazy, my dear children, and idleness is a great 
fault, for it injures not only one’s self, but many others. Seat 
yourselves—here are two good bowls of milk, and while you break 
fast, I will relate to you the history of Monsieur Lambin, and hope 
it may serve as a lesson for you, 

M. Victor Lambin was the son of a rich merchant of the Rue 

Quincampoix. He had lost his mother a year after his birth, and 
his father, active and intelligent in all that concerned his business, 
occupied himself very little about the education of his son. Given 
up to the mercenary care of domestics, and of a preceptor who had 
no authority over him, and who submitted to all his caprices, Victor 
became singularly idle and negligent. His indolence was such 
that he seldom took part in the games of his comrades. At ten 
years of age, he did not even know the whole alphabet. The 
father, a great admirer of proverbs, was not troubled at this care- 
lessness of his son. “ Little by little,” said he, “the bird builds 
her nest.” At last, by dint of care and labor. after having ch inged 
five or six times his preceptor, Victor, at the age of sixteen, knew 
how to read, write, and reckon in the four rules of arithmetic. 
“ Better late than never,” said M. Lambin, and he suffered his son 
to fall back into his natural habits of indolence. Victor was aside 
from this, a very beautiful boy, full of admirable qualities, and did 
not want for intelligence, but the most fertile lands wiii become 
barren if not turned up and thrown open on every side by the 
plough. 

M. Lambin had for a few years, experienced several severe losses 
in his business. He associated his son with him, and endeavored 
to cure him of his apathy. Victor did not shrink from labor, but 
he went so slowly, that the work he began proved often useless. 
That which a simple clerk could do in one hour, was to Victor the 
work of an entire day. His indecision and his indolence were pro- 
verbial through all the neighborhood. One day, the father received 


a letter which warned him of the approaching bankruptcy of one 
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of his correspondents, but all was not lost if immediate measures 
were taken to prevent its effects. M. Lambin wrote immediately 
to his friends and relations, to claim their aid, and to put himself 


in a state to avoid the fatal blow which menaced him—for this 
bankruptey threatened the entire ruin of his house. He gave 
these letters to his son, charging him to convey them at once to 
the persons addressed, and departed himself for the city where his 
correspondent resided. You can imagine, my children, what hap 
pened. Victor did not perform the commission of his father until 
three or four days had elapsed, repeating his habitual phrase— 
“ Better late than never.” It was then too late—M. Lambin was 
ruined, and died of sorrow some time after, pardoning his son with 
his last breath for his culpable negligence. 

The sorrow of Victor was deep and sincere ; he resolved to shake 
off this indolence which had already caused him so many misfor 
tunes, and which was preparing new ones in the future. But as 
has been just!y remarked, habit is second nature. In spite of his 
good intentions, Victor resumed by degrees his careless and lazy 
character. His uncie, a lieutenant of the Cailiwick of Dreux, had 
taken him to his own house, and gave him every day, with his 
wise counsels, an example of promptitude and activity. But all 
was useless. 

“You speak very well, my dear uncle,” said one day the incor- 
rigible nephew —“ but I am of the mind of Lafontaine —‘ It is of no 
use to run—one must set out at the right time’—remember the 
fable of the hare and the tortoise; the one marched slowly, but 
she arrived first at the goal.” 

“Without doubt, but we should go to excess in nothing—and 
besides, if the tortoise had occupied herself with any thing but the 
race, she would not have gained the prize. Your example, you 
see, is not well chosen. It is necessary not only to set out, but 
also to arrive in time.” 

At the death of his uncle, whose heir he was, Lambin found 
himself the master of a considerable fortune. He undertook several 
speculations, of which no one as you may believe ever succeeded. 
He arrived always too late. Disgusted with commerce, he wished 
to enter into other business. One of his friends made all necessary 
enquiries, and wrote him that a place in the finances was about 
to be vacant, that he must depart immediately for Paris, and by 
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soliciting the place for himself, he was sure of obtaining it. Lambin 
read and re-read the letter more than twenty times, made his pre- 
parations for the journey as if he had two months before him, and 
at last determined to set out at the end of eight days. “ Bette: 
late than never,” he said—but when he was about to start, there 
was no vacant place in the diligence—the journey was again de- 
layed. When he arrived in Paris, the employment which be came 
to solicit had been given to another several days before. 

During his stay at Paris, he formed an acquaintance with a rich 
amily of Dauphiny. The eldest daughter was a beautiful young 
zirl, who from the sweetness of her character, no less than from 
her beauty, was very pleasing to our friend Lambin. He demanded 
her hand in marriage—she had no objection to the young man, 
und the two parties agreed that the marriage should take place at 
Aix, the residence of the father. The bridegroom was to rejoin 
his betrothed in one month. All went on happily—the young 
lady was very well pleased with the husband provided for her 
and Lambin was also in the good graces of the father, who re- 
proached him only with his incredible indolence— the tardiness of 
his future son-in-law excited the wrath of the elderly gentleman, 
and gave occasion to some singular scenes. Sometimes Lambin 
came to dinner at seven, when the hour was fixed at six—and 
this delay caused the destruction of the boiled pears which was the 
favorite dish of the father ; sometimes he came to escort his be- 
trothed to the opera, at the hour when the representation was 
about to close But they became accustomed to this defect, and 
forgot his faults in the remembrance of his good qualities. The 
Dauclos family quitted the capital, reminding the young man that 
he would be expected at Aix in a month, to sign the contract. 

Lambin had some business to transact in Normandy ; he re- 
solved to depart instantly for that place, and afterwards to pro- 
ceed to the south. Fifteen days passed, during which he every 
day promised himself that he would set out on the morrow ; at 


last he decided to go in the diligence. ‘This journey to Normandy 


took more than a month. When Lambin returned to Paris, he 
found five or six letters from M. Dauclos, who reminded him of 
his promise, and requested him to come at once to Aix, or at least 
to send them some news of his movements; the last letter was 
very urgent. The old genilemar. declared in formal terms, that if 
he received no answer, he should consider himself justified in with 
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drawing his promise. Lambin was slightly moved. “It is useless 
to write,” he said—* I will depart to-morrow.” But at the moment 
of departing, he perceived that he had no garments suitable for a 
wedding. What should he do? A man of his quality could not 


decently have recourse to a provincial tailor—he waited in Paris 
until a garment could be prepared for him of green velvet covered 
with spangles, which would, in his estimation, produce a great 
effect upon his intended, and cause her to forget his delays. Then 
came a last letter from M. Dauclos, which in very polite terms 
announced to Lambin that be withdrew the promise he had given 
him, and had chosen another husband for his daughter Lucia, for 
the rest, he added that he hoped ‘he friendly relations now exist- 
ing, would still continue with him whom he had expected to call 
his son-in-law. 

“Oh—oh,” said Lambin, “this looks rather serious, but I have 
still time. I will set out for Aix, and endeavor to calm this testy 
father-in-law.” 

Then Lambin made haste, like the hare in the fable of the good 
Lafontaine. Arrived at Aix, he was told that the Dauclos family 
had been for several days at their country seat, some leagues from 
the city. He departed immediately for the chateau, and saw at 
its entrance the preparations for a fete. He did not doubt that it 
was for him; his future father had wished to frighten him, Sut he 
had always reckoned upon his promised arrival. Descending from 
the carriage, Victor perceived M. Dauclos advancing towards him 
with a large party ; his betrothed, Mademoiselle Lucia, learned on 
the arm of a young man who wore the uniform of the regiment of 
royal dragoons. 

“It is a cousin, a friend of the family,” thought Lambin, and 
advancing towards M. Dauclos, “ Well,” he exclaimed, “ better 
late than never.” “My faith! we did not expect you. But you 
are come in good time. You will, if you please, explain to me 
hereafter the cause of this singular conduct. Meanwhile, I wish 
you to assist as one of my good friends, at the festivals in honor of 
the m&rriage of Lucia, who last evening espoused her cousin, 
M. de F'reville.” 

This blow was too much—Lambin fell senseless to the ground, 
and was sick for a long time. But I do not think the lesson did 


him any good. I have not time to relate to you all the sad adven- 
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tures which were the result of his indolence and carelessness.— 
Happily he was rich, or such a character would have led him to 
the hospital. He died as he had lived. Attacked by a violent 
disease of the throat, he waited long before attending to himself, 


and when at length a physician was called, such was the condition 
of Lambin that there was no hope. “Better late than never,” said 
the dying man to the physician as he entered. They were his 


last words. It is useless to add that he made no will, and the 
estate thus left, occasioned among his heirs a multitude of law- 
suits, each more ruinous than the other. 

“ Well, my children,” added Mother Michel, “you see to what 
this great fault of idleness leads. Remember the sad adventures 
of M. Lambin, and never forget that the only way to be happy 
and make one’s way in the world, is to be active and laborious ; 
believe your old friend, and never put off till to-morrow what ought 
to be done to-day.” 

“This was speaking wisely, Monsieur le Compte ; and Mother 
Michel was an excellent counsellor for youth.” 

“Yes, truly,” he smilingly replied—*1 assure you that her 
history was not lost upon us. I have always had since that time 
a habit of activity which has never failed on any occasion, and 
you know my favorite advice—“One hour lost, is never regained.” 


THE WANDERER. 


BY 8. C. MERRIGATE. 


Tae World is wide to walk on weary feet 
With step by step along each length'ning mile 
Never the sunbeams on a cottage smile 
Where Love and Quiet build their cool retreat, 
But, inly sad, I ask a home as sweet; 
Then happy dreams a little way beguile 
Rounding the wide earth to a ting isle, 
Where all delights in a green circle meet 
But the broad world re-pains my lifted ey« 
I wander homeless by a thousand Homes 
I tire of this unbounded liberty ; 
Tis no right freedom that forever roams 
A Cot, a green Field, and sweet company 
Of Wife and Babes, were world enough for me! 














DAVID DASHWOOD'’S ADVENTURE. 


BY Mes, JULIET H, L. CAMPBELL. 


Mas. Smitn was asuperb woman! So declared the doting 
Job Smith, and so said a score of lovers, as they anathematized 
Job's success. How she happened to throw herself away upon 
such a plodding, dull-looking fellow, was quite surprising, but these 
beauties take unaccountable freaks. 

As we have always been in Mrs. Smith's confidence, and happen 
to possess the key to her unaccountable choice, we will, as an act 
of friendship, divulge it, along with some other little matters, for 
the satisfaction of her traducers. 

Mrs. Smith, did not fall in love with such a common-place-sort 
0’ fellow as Job Smith, that’s certain. No young lady ever did 
sucha thing! His neckcloth was too far behind the times; he 
wore neither moustache, or imperial, and was shockingly inatten- 
tive in the matter of fans, and pocket handkerchiefs, therefore it 
could not be expected. 

But such a magnificent creature as Miss Amelia Wilton was not 
without a lover of the most approved pattern. ‘There was a certain 
David Dashwood, who found favor in the lady’s eyes, and amused 
himself for a whole season, swearing almost bible oaths, about de- 
voted attachment, eternal constancy, and a great many more such 
staple commodities, in which young men are proverbial dealers. 
But when the firm of Wilton, Baywater & Co. failed, the disinter- 
ested David disappeared, the evil spirit who counselled him only 
knows where, giving Miss Wilton an opportunity of discovering, 
that her “ gallant gay Lotharia” was not to be relied upon. 

The lady, after a fortnight’s weeping, steeled herself into indig- 
nation, and derived much more comfort from the hardened thaa 
the “melting mood.” In her own mind denouncing him as a 
worthless puppy, she resolved to steer clear of all such sweet youths 
in future, and consoled herself with humble, unpretending, worthy 
Job Smith, who was the very antipodes of Davy Dashwood. 

It will be seen, that Mrs. Smith was a woman of sense, and she 
never repented of her choice; not even when her ci-devant lover 
returned, after the lapse of four or five years, disposed to be as 
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ardently attentive as ever. The lady felt that she knew her man, 
and managed him with much discretion as well as sense. 

“'The days are growing intolerably long !” she politely remarked. 
after having endured him for above an hour. 

“ All days are alike to the miserable,” insinuated David. 

“Tam sorry to hear you are so miserable ; pray, tell me your 
complaint, and I probably can suggest a remedy.” 


“Can you not divine ?” 


demanded he. 

“I should judge from your complexion, you were dillious,” 
hazarded Mrs. Smith. 

The baffled David bit his lip, but renewed the charge. 

“You have changed, Amelia, or you would know the cause of 
my sufferings,—you behold a victim of unrequited love !” 

‘Pardon my obtuseness,” said the lady, summoning all her tact 
and courage, for the purpose of defining her position, “ Marriage 
does change one. I possess no relish whatever for love affairs.” 

David looked uncertain whether to renew the charge, and Mrs 
Smith intimated, that household affairs required her attendance 
elsewhere. 

“Ah!” sighed the stupid inamorato, “ you were made for bette: 
things! Such beauty should be seen—admired—adored !” 

‘I trust lam adored by my husband and children,” Amelia 
replied, hoping those talismanic words would protect her from fur- 
ther insults. “And a wife desires no better lot, than to be allowed 
to minister to the comfort of those she loves.” 

“Can it be possible,” exclaimed Dashwood, incredulously, “that 
such a being can content herself with such a life! Have you no 
regrets for all you have relinquished ?” 

“T have relinquished nothing, sir,” said Mrs. Smith with dignity. 
“If you mean the society of girlhood, it is as distasteful and un- 
meaning as the society of my childhood. If you allude to lovers, 


they are silly, uninteresting, and infolerable ; and I rejoice that the 


name I bear has power to protect me from their impertinence 
And now, sir, good morning,” and the indignant Amelia swept 
from the apartmept. 

Like the Irishman, who was unceremoniously ejected from the 
stairs, Dashwood understood that he was expected to depart, but 
he could not conceive it possible that Amelia was really indifferent 
to his attractions. He remembered the days when she leaned on 
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his\arm in all the confidence of early love; and he would not be 
lieve that all her youthful tenderness had faded from her heart. 
Her conduct was the result of pique, reasoned he, of duty—any 
thing but indifference—-and then to pretend to be fond of such an 
old bore as Smith! Pshaw! 

One day, when the Smiths were at dinner, a note was brought 
for the lady, which she read, and handed to her husband. 

“[ do not deserve to be tormented thus,” said she, while tears of 
indignation suffused her beautiful eyes. 

Smith regarded her with surprise, and read as follows : 


‘I will call this evening at twilight. If you are faithful to your 
young love, receive me by that soft, uncertain light. 


“ Dasnwoop.’ 


“ Nonsense, Amelia, the fellow’s a fool!” said Smith. “TIll give 
necessary orders to the servants, and take care that you shall no 
longer be annoyed by his impertinence.” 

Many a fiery husband would have horsewhipped the offender, 
and thus given a ruinous publicity to the affair. Not so Mr. Smith. 

The lover came at the appointed time, and was shown into a 
parlor, where the twilight was deepened, and darkened by the 
window drapery. Mrs. Smith was abroad, but her husband de- 
murely summoned het handmaid. 

“ Dinah, your mistress is suffering from headache and sore throat ; 
carry her her velvet ribbon and broach, and fasten them about her 
neck. Stay—do not carry a light, and tread softly. You will 
find her on the sofa in the parlor.” 

The colored girl went in search of the ribbon, and her master 
stole noiselessly into the back parlor, to note the result of his disc- 
tions. Presently, Dinah entered and paused a moment at the door, 
then perceiving a figure in a reclining attitude on one of the sofas 
she lightly advanced and stooped over her supposed mistress fot 
the purpose of adjusting the ribbon. Mr. Dashwood recognized 
the shadowy outline of a female figure, he felt the soft touch of an 


arm aroun! his neck, and the measure of his joy was full! He 


ardently returned the supposed embrace, when Mr. Smith quickly 


drew a match along the wall, and applied it to the gas-burner be- 
side which he had stationed himself. ‘The apartment was illumi- 


ited with a flood of light, and revealed the affrighted negress, 
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struggling in the arms of the pertinacious lover. Mr. Dashwood 
released his prisoner as Mr. Smith advanced. 


“I beg you will not aliow me to disturb you,” said Smith blandly. 

Dashwood stood for a moment confounded, and then rushed into 
the street, where he was received with uproarious merriment, by 
half a dozen of the P——— club, who had surrounded the window 
for the purpose of witnessing his interview with Mrs. Smith. 

The discomfited hero departed in the night boat, and was never 
heard of afterward, while Mr. Job Smith preserves to this day, as 


mementoes of his precipitate flight, the hat, gloves and cane, as 
well as 
The gigi he left behind him.” 
Pottsville, Pa. 


TO THE BEREAVED. 
BY MR®. ANN &. STEVENS. 


Movaw on! for she who died in her bright youth 
Was worthy of thy tears; ay, mourn and weep; 

It is thy right, thou man of riven heart 

And shall we say to thee, who knew her love 

In all the plenitude of its first wealth— 

Lived on her smile and treasured every look 

As some rich gem from out her pure heart's mine— 
Whose very soul was wreathed in love to hers— 
To thee, her husband, shall we say—not mourn? 
Not mourn thy wife—the mother of thy babes! 

It were as well to bid the mighty sea 

Curb in the sweep of her eternal waves; 

To tear a mountain from its rocky base 
And bid it centre in the brooding skies ; 
To check the torrent as it thunders on, 

And force its struggling waters to their fount; 

Or to work aught that never yet was done. 

As once to hush the bleeding spirit’s wail: 

Can we force back complainings of the heart 

When all her strings to agony are tuned ? 

When every pulse is throbbing out its woe, 

And garner’d hopes are crush’d like trampled flowers, 
To slumber senseless in the inner soul, 

Till God shall breathe them into bloom again? 
Say—can we smother down the voice of grief? 

If so, *twould gather up its silent strength 

And burst the heart which stay'd its passage forth 
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Weep on, I say —thy soul hath need of tears ! 
They are the dew—the rain-drops of the mind— 
A blessing rescued from the hand of pain 

To raise the dying blossoms of the heart. 
Think ye, God gives capacities for joy, 

With nerves that thrill so to the touch of grief, 
And then breaks up affection's sacred welle— 
Rends al! the cords that bind love’s treasure in— 
Tears out the idol from the heart’s deep core, 
Forbidding man to mourn? It is not so! 

To cleanse the soul from all its earthly dross 
He sends us sorrow—draws the spirit on 

To bear its load all humbly to his throne, 

And by deep anguish purifies the thought. 


Mourn on, I say! but not as those who mourn 
Without the glory of a blessed hope. 
Think of the dead, as when a fair young bride 
Proudly ye bore her from her mother’s arms, 
To cheer with all her loveliness thy home! 
Think of the holy bliss that dyed her cheek, 
And brooded like a spirit in her eye, 
When first she saw her infant in thy arms, 
And heard thee, in the fullness of thy joy, 


Thank the Most High that thou wast made a sire 


Remember ail her fortitude in pain ; 
The open hand that always unseen gave ; 
The gentle sympathies that warm'd her heart ; 
How like a pulse that ever beats to bless 
Her presence was in ali thy weary hours; 
temember all, and with a firm belief, 
Sanction'’d most strengly by a blameless life, 
Feel that her spirit is before her God, 
Embalm'd, ethereai, holy with his love ; 
Full of a melody to» rich for earth, 
And breathing praise as flowers their odor shed. 
Know too, that whun in paradise ye meet, 

he joy her earthly life has been to thee— 
Compared to that eternal banquet there— 
Will be but as a glow-\vorm to the stars, 
Or as the glimmer of a pearly lamp 
To the broad glory of Jehovah's throne. 
Know that affections, granted by our God 
To bind his creatures in sweet union here 
Will be the essence of an higher life— 
The vital spark exhaled from off our hearts, 
As otter rifled from the blasted rose. 
Love strengthen'd here and purified by death, 
With Him will issue forth in gushing strength, 
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TO THE BEREAVED. 


As some bright fountain from a crystal rock 
And mingling love of saints with love to God 
Will be of immortality its joy 


Affection is the Deity’s best gifi— 
The brightest star that blazes on his crown 
And flashes its refulgence to the earth 
Would he take back the birthright of the heart 
Divest the spirit of its heavenly light, 
Yet shorn and beamless, call it to his feet ? 
Ah, no—the love that blesses us on earth, 
Matured and pure, will cling to us on high 
Here we but taste the sparkling fountain-head 
There the broad ocean of eternal bliss 
Expands and undulates as time sweeps on 
Its bosom rainbow-tinted, with the smiles 
Of holy spirits bathing in its waves 
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The love which links us here will ever bip2 
Death has no power o'er the immortal svml 
Nor can from thence his icy fingers steal 
One attribute to cheer his darksome cave 

It is a solemn and a mighty thought— 

Life, life, eternal, endless, endless life 





It may be fancy, but how off the soul 
Feels as if holding converse with the dead! 
An awe struck consciousness, that they are near, 
Thrills through the heart, and holding every nerve 
With a most fearful hand, convinces us 
Almost that it is so. 

This thought is sweet 

Perchance in pity now, the new made saint 
Hovers around the forms her spirit loved— 
Hears the sad beatings of her husband's heart 
Sees how it swells while gazing on his babes 


bNte 


With throbbing brow and eyes that dimly see 
In their sweet faces, features of his wife. 

A guardian angel bending o'er her babes! 

The thought is beautiful! and does she know 
The fearful anguish which her parents feel 1— 
Take note of brothers’ and of sisters’ tears? 
Perchance ; but then with her unclouded eye 
Which comprehends what death alone can tell 
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She feels ‘tis good that they are call’d to mourn 
And folding up her wings of spirit-light 

Bows down and thanks Jehovah for his grace 
Sweet saint, if from thy bright eternal home 
Thy spirit can commune with friends on earth 
Oh. bring some comfort to the aching hearts 
Thy death has made so desolate and dark 
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GOETHE’S “MIGNON.” 


‘Torn by a wandering tribe in early youth from Italia’s golden 


clime, the longings for her flowery home and a passionate tenderness 
for her friend, consume her beautiful life. Wherever she appears 
in the narrative, it is like the lone violet transplanted from its native 
vale—sweet flower, but transient, it pours its perfume freely on 
the air, and when the spring buds are expanded, it is exhaled to 
heaven. 

‘It chanced that the birth of two twin sisters, whose behavior 
had always been very good, was near; I promised that, on this 
occasion, the little present they had so well deserved, should be 
delivered to them by an angel. They were on the stretch of curi- 
osity regarding this phenomenon. I had chosen Mignon for the 
part; and accordingly, at the appointed day, I had her suitably 
equipt in a long light snow-white dress. She was, of course, pro- 
vided with a golden girdle round her waist, and a golden fillet on 
her hair. I at first proposed to omit the wings: but the young 
ladies who were decking her, insisted on a pair of large golden 
pinions, in preparing which, they meant to shew their highest art. 
‘Thus did the strange apparition, with a lily in the one hand, and 
a little basket in the other, glide in among the girls: she surprised 
even me. “There comes the angel!” said lL. The children all 
shrank back : at last they cried: “It is Mignon!” Yet they durst 
not venture to approach the wondrous figure. 

“ Here are your gifts,” said she, putting down the basket. They 
gathered around her, they viewed, they felt, they questioned her. 


” asked one of them. 


‘ Art thou an angel 

“IT wish I were,” replied Mignon. 

“Why dost thou bear a lily ?” 

“ So pure and so open should my heart be ; then were I happy.” 

“ What wings are these? Let us see them! 

.- They represent far finer ones, which are not yet unfolded.” 

And thus significantly did she answer all their other child-like, 
innocent inquiries. The little party having satisfied their curiosity 
and the impression of the show beginning to abate, we were fot 


proceeding to undress the little angel. This, however, she resisted. 
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She took her cithern ; she seated herself here on this high writing 
table, and sang a little song with touching grace : 


Such let me seem, till such I be; 

Take not my snow-whiie dress away ! 
Soon from this dust of earth I flee 

Up to the glittering bands of day 


There first a little space I rest, 

Then wake so glad, to seem so kind ; 
In earthly robes no longer drest, 

This band, this girdle, left behind 


And those calm shining sons of morn, 
They ask not who is maid or boy ; 
No robes, no garments, there are worn, 

Our body pure from sin’s alloy 


Through little life not much I toiled, 

Yet anguish long this heart has wrung, 
Untimely wo my blossoms spoiled 

Make me again forever young! 


We meet her not again until like a beautiful unfolded bud she 
is brought to the still dwelling. 

The Abbe called them, in the evening, to attend the obsequies 
of Mignon. The company proceeded to the Hall of the Past; 
they found it maguificently ornamented and illuminated. The 
walls were hung with azure tapestry, almost from ceiling tq floor, 
so that nothing but the friezes and socles, above and below, were 
visible. On the four candelabras in the corners, large wax lights 
were burning ; smaller lights were in the four candelabras placed 
by the sarcophagus in the middle. Near this stood four boys, 
dressed in azure with silver; they had broad fans of ostrich feath 
ers, Which they waved above a figure which was resting upon the 


sarcophagus. The company sat down; two invisible choruses 


began in a soft recitative to ask: “Whom bring ye us to the still 

dwelling?” The four boys replied with lovely voices: “”Tis a tired 

playmate whom we bring you ; let her rest in your still dwelling, 

till the songs of her heavenly sisters once more awaken her.” 
CHORUS. 

“ Firstling of youth in our circle, we welcome thee! With sad- 
nes8 welcome thee! May no boy, no maiden follow! Let age 
only, willing and composed, approach the silent Hall, and in the 
solemm company, repose this one dear child !” 
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BOYS. 


“ Ah, reluctantly we brought her hither! Ah, and she is to re- 


main here! Let us too remain: let us weep, let us weep upon 


her bier '” 
CHORUS. 


“ Yet look at the strong wings; look at the light clear robe ! 
How glitters the golden band upon her head! Look at the beau- 
tiful, the noble repose.” 


BOYS 


“Ah! the wings do not raise her; in the frolic game her robe 
flutters to and fro no more: when we bound her head with roses. 
her looks on us were kind and friendly.” 


CHORUS. 


“ Cast forward the eye of the spirit! Awake in your souls the 
imaginative power, which carries forth, what is fairest, what is 
highest, Life away beyond the stars.” 


Boys. 


“But ah! We find her not here; in the garden she wanders 
not ; the flowers of the meadow she plucks no longer. Let us weep 


we are leaving her here! Let us weep and remain with her !” 


CHORUS. 


“ (Children, turn back into life! Your tears let the fresh air dry 
which plays upon the rushing water. Fly from night! Day and 
Pleasure and Continuance are the lot of the living.” 


BOYS. 


“Up! Tarn back into life! Let the day give us labor and 
pleasure, till the evening brings us rest, and the nightly sleep re 
freshes us.” 

. 


CHORUS. 


“Children! Hasten into life ! 


In the pure garments of beauty, 
may Love meet you with heavenly looks and with the wreath of 


immortality 


A TWILIGHT HOUR WITH MEMORY. 


VIEW FROM MOUNT IDA, NEAR TROY, N. Y. 
SEE ENGRAVING 


We close the Third Volume of the Wrearn with a fine engra- 
ving, by Osborn, containing a view from Mount Ida, near Troy, 
N. Y. The scenery in this neighborhood is exceedingly beautiful. 
The junction of the Mohawk and Hudson—the Falls of Cohoes— 
the gay and elegant city of 'Troy—Albany in the distance—and a 
foreground of the finest mixture of the elements of landscape, com- 
pose a gratification to the eye, equalled by few other spots in this 

ountry. This beautiful valley, these rivers and waterfalls, were 
mce the loved inheritarice of the Red Man. Nor is it to be won 
dered at, that he looked with jealousy upon the inroads of the white 
settlers, and beheld with bitterness the forests disappearing in thei 
rapid progress. He could not understand the proper rights by which 
the white intruders professed to claim these lands ; he felt that they 
belonged to him, by the gift of the Great Spirit; and the bloody 
scenes which followed, were but the natural result of his resolve not 


to relinquish his inheritance but with his life. 
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al k in eart, and a something is there 
That links it in feeling with thine. 

‘he glow o t 

As it cradl 
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Are sacred 
‘TueRe are seasons in life when the spirit, joyous and happy, 
turns to nature, and with her changing scenes, changes and veers, 
ull joy is turned to sadness, yet not darkness—for who has not felt 


the “joy of grief” ?— and then when saddened, it mounts on the 


swift wing of memory, and floats far back into the silent past. 

Thus is it oft-times at the sunset hour. Joy unutterable fills the 
soul at the sight of those piles of glittering clouds heaped up around 
the setting sun ;—yet as he sinks lower and lower, as the dark 
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shadow lengthens in the valley, and covering it with gloom, creeps 


up the cliff, higher and higher still till the topmost height is won 

a gloomy mist will steal over the spirit, shrouding the present with 
all its brightness from our view, till the o’er-wearied heart takes 
refuge amid the days of “long ago.” Thus have I to-night lost 
with the fading light a gladsome spirit, and with Memory for my} 
guide, have been wandering through her twilight halls, scanning 
the pictures of the past. By one I lingered, for well did its soft 
loveliness befit the hour.—It was that of a young girl, with a sweet 
and placid countenance—the mild signet of peace on her broad 
open brow—and in her full blue eye a whole world of woman's 
sympathies and affections. Around the mouth still lingers the 
smile left by Peace when she stamped her seal upon the forehead 
of the maiden. And there is beauty there, not what the world 
calls such—but the beauty of the soul. Dear is that simple picture 
to me, and not one in all the long halls of Memory awakens at once 
such sweet and saddening emotions. 

We were nsiives of the same state—but we met far from the 
home of our childhood. At a time when both longed for sympathy 
and affection, we loved each other, and from the full treasury of 
the heart poured forth the precious coin, and found it blessed to 
give, and blessed to receive. 

There came a sad day for us both. I was to seek my eastern 
home, and we must part. Well do I remember that day in the 
beautiful spring-time, the last that we spent together. She met 
me at the door with her fond affectionate welcome, and through 
the livelong day we set, with interlinked arms, pouring forth our 
joys and sorrows, our glorious hopes and bright anticipations—the 
hopes and anticipations of our unclouded youth.—Alas! not long 
to be unclouded. Even then I marked the hollow cough and 
weary step, and felt that the frail form of my precious friend was 
growing far too frail for this cold clime. And when at times | 
watched the unearthly brightness of her eye, and listened to het 
impassioned words, I wondered if bright angels were not hovering 
over her, urging her upward flight, and reflecting on lip and eye 
their dazzling radiance. 

Evening gathered its shadows around us, and “twilight descend- 
ed as a benediction on the glad earth,” and we parted. ‘The bitter- 
ness of that farewell is with me even now—the fervent clasp of 
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hands—the warm lingering kiss—the ill-repressed emotion—and 
that last—last look. ‘There was a struggle as if to send back the 
fast gathering tears, and recover once again her voice, and then 
there mingled with our parting words, those soft low tones so full 
of womanly tenderness, murmuring with mild earnestness, “Dear 
Mary, let me meet you in heaven.” One more embrace, and we 
had parted. For awhile her own hand added link after link to the 
chain of our friendship, and my heart was gladdened by her letters, 
full of simplicity and warm affection. But the last link anothe: 
band than hers wove for me. Is it the last? 

Through the long sunny days of summer she lived, now im hope, 
and now in fear. Autumn came and mantled the forests with 
gorgeous drapery, bright token of decay, and on Julia’s cheek there 
settled the same sad emblem of mortality, in the deep hectic flush 
that came and went, but never again was a stranger there. 

By degrees her voice forsook her—and they who had listened 
with delight to its sweet melody in song—its earnestness in prayer, 
now bent to catch the low and painfully breathed whisper. Her 
cheek grew thinner and paler—the mild light of her speaking eye 
waxed dimmer and dimmer, and the long silken lashes rested for 
hours pon her cheek, even when sleep sealed them not. Suffer- 
ing, intense and agonizing, was her portion, such as the consump- 
tive alone can know. Death seemed hovering over her, gathering 
under the fold of her dark robe, ray after ray of the light that lent 
its brightness to her life. But there was one ray he could not 
touch, and this was the brightest of all. As she passed from child- 
hood to womanhood, the world with its glare of light marked her 
for its own. Awhile she “ bowed before its idol throne” a willing 
devotee ; but the longings of immortality were unsatisfied, and 
closing her eyes upon all the tinsel and glitter of an aimless life, 
she found herself shrouded in thick darkness. For a time she 
wandered seeking rest, and finding none ; but when wearied out 
and just on the threshold of despair, a still small voice fell upon 
her ear—a ray of heaven’s own light upon her soul. Brighter and 
brighter grew that life, and beaming on her pathway, its pure 
radiance illuminated thenceforth her whole existence; and as she 
came nearer and nearer to its source, it became fixed and unwa- 
vering, a part of her immortality, over which Death bad no power. 


Her last hour came at length—a night and day of agony had 
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passed away. At every interval of ease she had prayed for Death, 
to free her from earth's fetters. Already her prayer was answered, 
and a bright convoy of the angelic host were waiting to attend her 
ransomed spirit on its heavenward way. Her voice returned to 
her at sunset—a precious gift it was, though only for a passing 
hour—for now to all the friends who encircled her bed, she could 
speak in the same sweet tones, that had ever been music to their 
ears. For each loved one she had a farewell word of hope and 
comfort. “ Have I remembered all?” she asked after sending mes 
sages to many absent ones—several were mentioned. “ ‘Tell them 
to love Ged,” she said, as if in those two short words. she summed 
up all life’s mission. 

Her brother stood beside her, and as he marked her intense suf- 
fering, tears canie unbidden. She saw them, and said smilingly— 
“C., do not weep for me.” Her mother’s anxious face caught her 
eye, and fearing lest she would be too deeply afflicted, (for well she 
knew that as the youngest and frailest, she had been the most 
fondly cherished,) she said, “ | am very comfortable, only cold, but 
| expected that.” While the damp death dews gathered fast upon 
her forehead, the household clock struck slowly the hour of nine. 
Solemnly she counted its strokes, listening till the last echo died 
away, then murmured, “ My clock is almost run down.” A mo- 
ment after her face lighted up with a bright expressive smile, and 
she exclaimed, “What sweet sounds I hear! beautiful—beautiful 
somds!” Gently and more gently “the wave of life heaved to 
and fro”—it ceased—the weary spirit was at rest. Julia, our beau- 
tifal, our beloved, had received “the baptism of immortality.” 
And that sweet picture is all that remains to me. Did I say all} 
Oh, no, not all. Is not her spirit with me now? In the dim and 
dusky twilight, I love to think I hear the rustling of her angel 
wings—and when sad and lonely, to feel that her gentle spirit is 
hovering near me, and with an invisible influence urging me to 
do right, and cheering the hours of loneliness. 

Beautiful was the dream of olden time that the souls of the de- 
parted lingered around the loved of earth—and it is mine. 





THE IDOL DETHRONED. 
BY MRS. fF. L. SMITH 
CHAPTER VIL—THE RETURN. 


Not till the rashing winds forget to rave, 
Is Heaven's sweet smile reflected on the wave.” 


1 wILt not attempt to describe the joy with which the wanderers 
were welcomed back to their native city. ‘The friends that pressed 
around them saw that a change had come over their spirits. The 
serenity with which they resumed their accustomed place in the 
house of God could not be mistaken for apathy ; nor was any one 
surprised as, after the service, they bent their steps towards the 
place of graves. Even Jesus—our great Exemplar, went to the 
grave that he might weep there ; and far be it from my heart to 
condemn such tears. Blessed Jesus, would there were more of thy 
sympathy in our dark, tearful world ! 

A few preliminaries arranged, and our friends were once more 
settled in their former home, and Alfred was re-established in his 
counting-house. He had learned that it was as pleasant to labor 
that he might advance the progress of the Redeemer's kingdom, 
as to lay up treasures for an idolized child. 

They resumed their places in the Sabbath School ; and if you 
could have seen Alice, with a group of girls nearest the age of 
Kiloise clustering about her, and noticed the tear that sometimes 
stood in her eye, and the smile of affection that would follow, you 
might have taken her for a fond mother surrounded by her own 


loving children. 


In the circles of benevolence, none was more prompt nor more 
cheerful than she who after the death of Eloise had shunned them 
all. Of her it may be truly said, she went about doing good. Did 
the sick need a faithful watcher? Alice was there. Was there a 
house of mourning that no one else dared to enter? She remem 


bered how her heart had been soothed and profitted by the visits 
of Christian friends, and she hastened to impart to others the con- 
solations with which she had herself been comforted of God. 
There was one favorite charity that occupied the time and heart 
of Alice, many hours in each week. It was the “Home’ which 
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her own munificence had helped to establish for destitute children, 
many of whom were found in a condition more pitiable than 
orphanage. It was in a noble building, standing on an eminence 
just out of the city, and encompassed by a forest of aged elms.— 
The plan of this institution originated with a few of the “ oldest 
inhabitants ;” who sought before they should rest from their labors 
to make provision, lasting as time and important as eternity, for 
the training of the rising generation among the poor, for usefulness 
and for heaven. Mothers in Israel ' your heads must soon be laid 
low ; but ye have reared a monument that shall honor your names, 
when the marble that marks your graves shall have crumbled 
to dust. 

Alice was appointed a manager in the “ Home,” and faithfully 
did she meet her appointed duties. Here were children who had 
no mothers to care for them, and here was just the place where 
she who had been written childless loved to labor. One by one 
those precious garments, so long hidden from every eye but he 
own, were brought out, and distributed as rewards to the most 
amiable of her pupils ; for it was her chosen province to cultivate 
the heart. As it was my privilege to be one of her fellow-laborers, 
I had frequent opportunities to watch her devotion to the little 
group that clung to her asa mother. ‘There was one of them 
that I looked upon as a favorite with my friend. I fancied a re- 
semblance to Eloise ; but as Alice did not speak of it, I never ven 
tured to allude to it in her presence. Sure I am that she had won 
the heart of the motherless ; for as I was one day stationed near, 
I heard the child, who was standing by her side and looking con 
fidingly in her face, ask permission to call her “mother.” I could 
not catch all that Alice said in reply ; but this 1 did hear: “While 
I live, you shall never want a friend.” What the result will be 
lime must determine. 

And here, in the place where I found them, I leave my beloved 
friends, Alfred and Alice R——-. The silver threads are beginning 
to entwine themselves among their locks ; and the bloom on thei: 
cheek is not as when I first looked upon them in the sanctuary 
Their house has been left unto them desolate, and they can never 
forget the heavy stroke that made it such. They have not sought 
refuge in forretfulness. The grave of their only child is not for- 
saken ; but they stand there with other thoughts than when in 
the bitterness of grief Alice prayed to lie down by her side. They 
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look forward indeed to the end of life’s journey, when they will 
sleep together there, and the prospect is delightful. But they are 
willing to wait the appointed time, and labor on till their work is 
done. They cast their thoughts but a little onward, to the day 
when “them also that sleep in Jesus will God bring with him,” 
and rejoice with joy unspeakable, that they and theirs may hope 
for a part in the “ first resurrection.” “On such the second death 
hath no power.” 

The world that marvelled not at their sorrow, comprehends not 
the source of their peace. None can appreciate it, but they who 
have learned to make the language of these stricken hearts their 
own: 

Give what Thou canst, without Tuer we are poo 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away ! 


, 


BEGONIA GERANIIFOLIA—GERANIUM-LEAVED BEGONIA 
SEE PLOWER PLATE 


Gen. Cuarn.— Begonia. Sepals orbicular, colored like the petals, 
but larger ; petals oblong, acute ; stamens combined in a a : 
anthers in a globose head Sepals three, lanceolate, larger than 
the two petals ; stigma lobes distinet, spiral, erect; capsule wings 
unequal ; placente double, or two in each cell. 

Sprec. Cuar.—Geraniifolia. Stem about a foot high, erect, 
somewhat angular, but very obtusely so, succulent, pale, semipel 
lucid, green with a slight purplish tinge, branched upwards in ‘a 
somewhat dichotomous manner. Branches rounded. Leaves on 
long, rounded footstalks, cordate, the sides nearly equal, plaited, 
cut in many unequal, very acute lobes, and those inciso-serrate, 
green on both sides, paler beneath, above of a full and very bright 
and glossy green, the margin red, perfectly glabrous, as is the 
whole plant ; the nerves radiate as it were from the base, without 
iny distinct midrib. At the setting on of the leaf, are two large 
conate, membranaceous bracteae. Peduncles terminal, bearing 
two or three flowers, which are inclined, drooping while in bud 
Male flower. of four petals, of which the outer and larger are 
almost orbicular and red, the two inner obovate, waved and white. 

This flower is an evergreen, and is a native of Brazil, where the 
species are very numerous, although they are rare in other climates. 
It flowers in September, and produces very delicate and beautiful 
red and white blossoms, which form a pleasing contrast with the 
glossy and deepyeen foliage. aU 
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